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A gift of rare beauty ...a gift 
of daily usefulness ...a gift of known 
quality ... these mean one thing... 
Waterman’s. And no matter whether 


Just as there is a Waterman’s 
Pen to fit every purse, there is a 
Waterman’s point to suit every style of 
handwriting. And the well-known 















your Christmas budget calls for modest Waterman's Desk superiority of the Waterman’s point is 
coe ti tive ele 
or generous expenditure, you can be Soap set assurance of years of perfect writing 


sure of getting in a Waterman’s the | __ eer 
utmost in value. Below are a few gift } 
suggestions. Your dealer will show toa 
the complete Waterman’s line. 


performance. There is only one thing 
that is better than giving a Water- 
man’s at Christmas . . . and that is 
receiving a Waterman’s! 















PATRICIAN—Aristocrat of pens i; LADY PATRICIA—A dainty pen 
for men. Large gold nib. Onyx, See: a for women and girls. Clips tight in 


Turquoise, Jet, Emerald, Nacre : . 1andbag. Persian, Onyx, Turquois: 

atid Mose Agate. Pencil to match. NUMBER 94—An exceptional value in NUMBER 92—A splendid penata mod- ta hee cts Penciltc snatch. e> 
a medium-priced pen for men and boys. est price. Particularly suitable for chil- 

Your choice of Blue, Brown, Jet and dren. Two-color combinations: Red-and- 

Pearl Gray. Pencil to match. Gold ...Green-and-Gold. Pencil to match. 









Watermans Pens 
5275 ty $19 
Pencils to match 


What the 
Microscope 





$;00 $500 
Shows Other Make No. 1— = Waterman’s— Note I to 5 
Right point longer Other Make No. 2— Other Make No. 3— symmetry of points, SOLD (N SETS OR SEPARATELY 
and narrower than One point flatter Jagged ink channel; roundness of tips, 
left; sharp inner than other; tips not irregular tips; flat smoothness of writ- 
points on tips. symmetrical; thin, sides end in ridges ing surface. 


L. E. Waterman Co., New York City pitted iridium. on writing surface. Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Montreal 


“Of all People... 


Why should ‘Pink Tooth Brush’ 


happen to me?” 


: ° A N A TOOTH PASTE 





HY shouldn’t “pink tooth brush” 

happen to you? No doubt you take 
good care of your teeth—but note the foods 
you eat. One soft food after another, from 
soup to dessert. And none of those foods 
give your gums the exercise they need! 

Your ancestors ate coarser foods. And 
“pink tooth brush” was rare indeed. 

But see what your dentist has to say 
about “pink tooth brush” in these modern 
days. “Under-exercised gums are inac- 
tive,” he will tell you. “Inactive gums are 
lazy gums. And lazy gums rapidly be- 
come tender gums.” 

And “pink tooth brush” can be quite 
serious if allowed to go on. You see, it 
may lay the way open for gum troubles 
such as Vincent’s disease, gingivitis and the 
serious but less frequent pyorrhea. And 
it may even lead to the Joss of sound teeth. 

How to stop it? Massage your gums 
regularly. Build them up. And there’s 
nothing better than Ipana Tooth Paste 
for that. Clean your teeth with it. Then 
massage some fresh Ipana gently into your 
tender gums. The ziratol in Ipana is just 
what dentists use as an aid in stimulating 
unhealthy gums. 

You'll like the clean, fresh flavor of 
Ipana. Within a very few days after you 
begin its regular use with massage you'll 
find that your teeth have brightened up 
tremendously. And before the first tube 
has gone, your gums will be almost as 
hard and healthy as they were when you 
were a child. You won’t have to worry 
about “pink tooth brush.” 





a. 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 


A good dentist and a good dentifrice are not 
costly. To save on dentists’ bills or to 
skimp on the quality of your tooth paste is 
poor economy indeed. For dental care and 
the best tooth paste you can buy are the most 
economical things on earth. 


e. e e 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. G-122 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


bo 
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SHORT STORIES 





Rio Magdalena if x Virginia Paxton Harner 20 
A tempest of desire in the tropics. 

“Dere Mable” , ee £ £ HF Ft E. Streeter 28 
Bill, laughed at by millions, again “takes pen in hand.” 

Not Nervous * ¢ ¢ ¢ # John C. Emery 36 
You—or your parents—at a football game. 

Never Talk to Strangers , * F F Anne Green 45 


By the author of “Reader, I Married Him.” 


Nobility Wanted * 7% 7 4 4 4 Kay Kennedy 5+ 


And supplied while you wait. 
Life’s Little Trick , ££ £ F Bernice Brown 56 


It is your own loyalties that make you. 
Cash Money for Casualties * 7% Arthur K. Akers 66 


Or the bonus in Alabama. 
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Next Month We Begin 


~ 








Unconfessed! % 7% 7 7 Mary Hastings Bradley 12 
S By the author of “Murder in Room 7oo.” 
t ar The Lone Wolf’s Breed % # Louis Joseph Vance 30 
A mystery of Manhattan and Maryland. 
Ann Vickers * * * %* Ff F Sinclair Lewis 48 
cA novel of The new novel by the Nobel Prize winner. 





HOLLYWOOD Forbidden Valley 7” € 7 _villiam Byron Mowery 60 
Two brave lovers wrest victory from the wilderness, 
by THE SPIRIT OF OUR TIME 
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Its conditions described *% 7 Boyden Sparkes 18 
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auin My Quest of Youth Grand Duke Alexander of Russia 2+ 
A charming human document. 
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Men and women upon whom Fame and Fortune smile. 


What Happens in the Huddle? “Rip” (Edwin B.) Dooley 6+ 


Everybody wonders. 
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A master player discusses hands you may have held. 


which proved the Redbook’s Radio Revue ct ££ £ F £ 4 89 


recent sensation The month’s best jazz, classics, wise-cracks and speeches. 


; Cover Design % 7% 7% 7 7 McClelland Barclay 
in Book 


alive than her 














Play Do You Plan to Move Soon? 
a d Film If you do, please notify us four weeks in advance. Remember that our subscription list is addressed considerably in | 
1 advance of publication date. Write to Redbook Magazine, McCall Street, Dayton, Ohio, and be sure to give your | 
old address as well as your new. 
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but on Tooth Paste 
I take the advice 
of those who do” 


® So runs a paragraph in a letter from a 
charming woman who is enthusiastic about 
Listerine Tooth Paste. We pass it on for 
what it is worth. 

Do you know that Listerine Tooth Paste 
contains marvelous new cleansing and pol- 
ishing agents that remove film faster, and 
give teeth a sparkle and cleanliness that 
ordinary dentifrices cannot accomplish? 

These ingredients show unusual ability 
to get rid of unsightly odor-producing to- 
bacco stains on teeth. Discolorations and 
tartar left by food disappear, of course, as 
if by magic. 

If you are not now using Listerine Tooth 
Paste, we urge you to give it a trial. See 
how quickly and how thoroughly it per- 
forms its work. 

Note how those fine cleansing and polish- 
ing agents reach between, in front, and 
behind teeth and erase stubborn tartar 
deposits, stains, and germ-laden film. 

Note how much better your teeth look 
after you have used it for a few days. 

We are rather proud of the fact that tens 
of thousands of men and women who could 
easily afford to pay high prices for a denti- 
frice, prefer Listerine Tooth Paste at 25¢. 

After all, such preference is the most 
convincing proof of the quality of Listerine 
Tooth Paste and the remarkable results it 


achieves. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. N T 0 0 T e P A iN T i 


The makers of Listerine Tooth Paste TEMOVES film faster ? h ¢g 


recommend 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 





Youth at School 


GEORGE H. BETTS, Ph. D. 


Northwestern University 


Director of Educational Research 


HE distinguished Dr. George E. Vincent tells 

that when, a boy, he left his home community 

to go away to college the neighbors shook their 
heads and wondered whether George would come to 
any good with so much learning. But when, finishing 
college, he continued on into the graduate school 
they sadly concluded, “George has gone to school until 
he doesn’t know enough to quit.”’ 

That was a long yesterday ago and times have 
changed. The education that was a luxury then has 
become a necessity now. Go back a few generations 
and only a small part of any community had secondary 
school education. None but those destined for the 
“learned” professions went to college. Illiteracy was 
so common that it carried no stigma, the “three R’s” 
were the accepted measure of the average man’s 
education. 

But see what has happened. While in the year 1900 
less than 700,000 of our young were enrolled in 
secondary schools there are now more than 4,500,000, 
or one-half of the total population of high school age. 
In this earlier year less than a quarter million of 
American youths were in college, now the number is 
well toward one and one-half million. 

The boys and girls who are starting out to second- 
ary school and college this fall will be running the 
world in 1940 and 1950. Those who compete with them 
will be in fast company. The meaning of this is clear: 
those who today in their teens and twenties miss their 
chance at education will mostly be out of the running. 

Against this conclusion it is fair enough of course 
to call attention to such men as Lincoln and Edison, 
who without formal education became leaders of men. 
But after all those who achieved these results were 
Lincoln and Edison and the one-in-a-hundred-million 
others whom nature had stamped for greatness at 
their birth. Only those who have the I Q’s and what- 
ever else goes into the making of a Lincoln or an 
Edison can afford the risk of being self-made men today. 

Yet not just any education, the putting in of four 
or eight years in school, will serve. I believe that, 
taken all-in-all, America has the best schools in the 
world. I say this not in the spirit of my-country- 
right-or-wrong but as one who has looked about a 
bit and considered the schools of other nations. But 
after this testimony I am forced to make an admission, 
which requires a word of preface. 

The first third of the present century has been the 
golden age of American education, in which education 
has become the “newest science.” True to their nature 
these educational scientists Lave pried into every nook 
and corner of the mind. They measure native intelli- 
gence. They know exactly how many three-column 
examples a child should add in eight minutes without 
error and how to make him add that way. They have 
hunted out the “demons” in spelling. They tell us the 
number of words per minute read by the average 
child and the degree of comprehension that goes with 
the reading. In fact there is little about the skills of 
learning that these scientists have not thrown light upon. 
+ And while this has been going on education on the 
financial side has become big business. At the beginning 
of the century it cost twenty dollars to school a child 
for a year; now it costs over a hundred dollars. 
Then our total current education bill was a little over 
$200,000,000; now it has been multiplied by ten and is 
$2,000,000,000. Our school plants and equipment rep- 
resent an outlay of between five and six billions, 


Now to get back to the admission one must make: 
during this golden age when education was becoming 
universal and making a science out of itself things 
have not been going well with our ideals and conduct; 
that is, with our national character. The details of 
this are too well known to require particulars. Every- 
one knows that the number of juvenile delinquents 
has multiplied and that crime of every kind has in- 
creased at an unprecedented rate. It now requires ten 
figures to express the monetary cost of crime in the 
United States. Vice and violence thrive, while estab- 
lished codes give way. 

Of course education should not be charged with all 
the shortcomings of society. It did not produce Capone, 
originate bootlegging, invent racketeering or plan the 
kidnapping of babies. The point is that education, 
busied with its narrow skills and procedures, has made 
little consistent effort to balance sharpened wits and 
trained intellects with character outcomes. In this day 
when it is probably harder for the young to be good 
than ever before in human history education has not 
concerned itself enough with the total personality it 
was producing. 

So if I were choosing a school I would look about a 
bit. For there are schools and schools. First of all 
I should want a school that specialized in young 
humanity instead of courses of study and their iron- 
clad requirements. I should put a distinct premium 
on happiness, cheerful living, good fellowship, without 
which personality is almost sure to become warped 
and less lovely than its due. Intellectual stimulus and 
insistent demand for rugged thought and_ sustained 
effort must be there of course. But in the end boys and 
girls will mean more than credits and grades, even 
if this distinction throws a wrench into the school’s 
machinery. The relationship between teachers and 
students will be such that there will be no occasion 
for “blufing” or slyness or cribbing or any other such 
nastiness that leaves its stain. 

No one will “fail” because his term’s average is 
sixty-nine instead of seventy. But on the other hand 
no one will have done well because he has a mark of 
ninety. The ten-talent youth will be expected to use 
his ten talents and not measure his achievement by 
five-talent classmates. 

This school will recognize that both life and educa- 
tion rest on a physical basis. No scholastic achieve- 
ment or “honors” or credits or grades or “activities” 
or any other creature will be tolerated as against good 
health, sound organs, quiet nerves. The curriculum 
will be devoted more to life today than to ancient forms 
of thought, language or achievement. A sound philoso- 
phy of life will be prized above any abstract ‘“‘culture.” 
Love of beauty will outrank all accumulations of unim- 
portant facts. 

Concerning teachers I will only say that they are 
quite sure to be well prepared in their subjects no 
matter what school I select. I shall therefore look for 
other qualities. I shall want them to be as little as 
possible in the rut of professionalism. The marks of 
their vocation must rest lightly upon them. Above all 
they will be human and in love with life and with 
youth. They will laugh often, have deep convictions 
but not be easily shocked. 


Lowe fe, ithe 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 





HH g Lis | D For Girls. College pre- 
paratory, one-year in- 
tensive review, general 

high school courses. Cultural-secretarial, music, art, dra- 

matics, crafts. One hour from New York. Gymnasium, Em- 
phasis on positive health. Sports, riding. Separate Junior 

School. Catalogs. Secretary, Hillside School, Box R, Norwalk, Conn. 

year prepares college 


Clelivler Bess 


Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, 
Milford, Conn. 





Two-yrar college and 
secretarial course for 
young women. One 


Near new Haven. 
Louise H. Scott, 


ing positions. 
A., Miss 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


For girls. College preparatory and general courses. Modern 
equipment. 50 acres for sports. 17 miles. from Boston, 
Hester R. Davies, A.M., Principal 
12 Highland Street Natick, Massachusetts 


Box E, 








SEA PINES A happy educational center. 

Outdoor life. Open climate. 

Beautiful wooded estate. $100 per month for college prepar- 

atory students. Higher tuition for cultural courses. Separate 

children’s unit. Special arrangements for congenial adults. 
Address Faith Bickford, Box R, Brewster, Mass. 


Rogers Hall 











CoLLEGE preparatory, Junior College courses for girls. Sec- 
reta training, music, art, dramatic art. Near Boston. 
Gymnasium, pool. All sports. Cutalogue. 


Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGay, Fort Hill Park, Lowell, Mass. 





NEW YORK CITY AND 
VICINITY—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


SCUDDER SCHOOL 





For girls. Approved and chartered by Regents. High 
school and college preparatory. Necretarial and execu- 
tive training. Noecial service. course including_ super- 





vised field work. Home Econ, Day and boarding. Catalog. 
Miss R. B. Scudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





SCHOOL'=: GIRLS 
on tHE SOUND 


GRAY COURT 


Homelike Atmosphere. Suburban to N. Y. C. Primary, 
Intermediate, College Preparatory, General, Secretarial, 
Arts and Crafts, Music. Riding. Beach. Sports. Catalog. 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY Box 12 Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 





JUNIOR 


Edgewood Park couece 


JUNIOR COLLHGH and college preparatory for young women. 
Liberal Arts, Design, Interior Decoration, Home Economics, 
Sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., 
Edgewood Park Junior College, Box R, Greenwich, Conn. 








College Entrance Board 
Examinations 


Some of the finest boarding schools specializing in 
successful preparation for these examinations are 
listed in these pages. We know them _ through 
years of systematic school visiting. They will 
gladly answer letters of inquiry, and we urge you 
to get in touch with them at an early date if you 
are to secure the benefits of such schooling this 
year. 

Many of these schools offer a year's intensive 
preparation for the examinations, especially de- 
signed for the girl or boy who may have finished 
a high school course but who may still be deficient 
in some required subject, or need a year’s general 
review before attempting to enter a college which 
admits only by examination. 

WwW e shall be glad to help you if you wish assistance 
in quickly finding the best school in any locality 
to meet your needs. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 


Redbook Magazine 
*0 Park Avenue New York City 








A Junior College and_Pre- 
paratory School for Girls. 
6 miles from Boston. Ac- 
credited. Home Manage- 
ment, Art, Dramatics. Sec- 
retarial. Music. All outdoor 
Horseback riding. 
pool. CATA- 
LOG:— 114 Bellevue St. 
NEWTON, MASS. 


sports. | 
Swimming 





JUNIOR 


LASELL COLLEGE 


For young women. Ten miles from Boston. Two-year 
courses for H. S. graduates. Academic, Home Economics, 
Secretaryship, Art, Music, College Preparatory. Separate 
junior school. Catalogs. Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Pres., 
149 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


HOUSEs:FINES 


ear Boston. Thorough College Preparation. Two-Year 

Graduate and Secretarial Courses. Art. Music. House- 

hold Arts. Fine Riding Horses. Separate Junior School. 
GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal, 10 Pine St., NORTON, MASS. 








MID. ATLANTIC STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


erent Hall -,ciris 


ACCREDITED, Junior College. College preparatory. 
H. S. Music, Dramatics, Int. Dec.,_ Journalism, 
Hlome Ec., Secretarial, ete. Part of May at Ocean 
City. Connecting baths. Athletics. Riding. Catalog: 
Frank S. Magill, A. M., Headmaster, Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 


EDAR 
REST 
LLEGE 


HIGHLAND HALL 


School for Girls. Founded 1867. College prepar- 











A.B. and B.S. Degrees: Liberal Arts, 
Fine Arts, Education, Secretarial Sci- 
ence, Social Science, Home Economics. 
Attractive suburban campus. New 
dormitories. 90 miles from New York. 
For Catalog and View Book address 


W. R. Curtis, LL.D., Pres., Box R, Allentown, Pa. 





atory and general courses. College Boards | at 
the school. Miss Callie Barksdale Gaines, A.M., 
Principal. Box 912, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





BEAVER COLLEGE for Women 


A.B., B.S., Mus.B., B.F.A. degrees. Courses in Lib- 
eral Arts, Education, Music, Home Economics, Fine 
Arts, Secretaryship. 16 buildings. Sports. 23 min- 
utes from Philadelphia. 79th year. Moderate rates. 
W. B. Greenway, D.D., LL.D., Pres., Box R, Jenkintown, Pa. 











MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


Ages 10-20. Accredited College Preparatory. General. 
Secretarial. Sports. Swimming Pool. Midyear Enroll- 
ments. Catalog. 

ANNE CUTTER COBURN, Principal 
Box R, Overbrook, Philadelphia 





BIRMINGHAM 


School for gir. College preparatory and general courses. 

Certificate privileges. Music, art, home economics. Outdoor 

life in Allegheny foothills. Easily accessible. Modern dormi- 

tories. Riding, gymnasium, pool. Established 1853. Catalog. 
Birmingham School, ox 312, Birmingham, Pa. 

125 Gris 


LINDEN HALL Sn, 


far eCampus. 4 Bldgs. New Gymand Pool. Endowment permits 
erate Tuition. Beautiful Location. Courses: Academic, Pre- 
peratory, Secretarial, Cultural, Music, Post Graduate. Separate 
unior School, Attractive Home Life. ‘Riding, All Sports. Catalog 
F. W. Stengei, D. D., Box 137, Lititz, Pa. (1 1-2 hours from Phila.) 

















MARYLAND COLLEGE | Styatford 


BACHELOR degrees, certificates. Education, Home Econom- 
ics, Music, Phys, Ed., Kindergarten Training, Speech, 
Secretarial, Fine Arts. Pleasant social life. Sports. Rid- 
ing. Near Baltimore. Catalog. Box R, Lutherville, Md. 


Webber College 


EXECUTIVE TRAINING FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Two-Year Course in Financial, Business and Sec- 
retarial Principles for high or preparatory school 
graduates; One-Year Course for girls with some 
previous college training. Winter Semester in Flor- 
ida. Next registration date January 4th. 


For Catalog address, Dean. 


535 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





Where New England Tradi- 
tions Count. 57th year. In the 
country near Boston. Prepara- 


tion for allcolleges. Accredited. 
OMAR, Intensive Review. Genera 
FOR GIRLS courses. Individual attention. 


Junior College. Home Econom- 
ics. Secretarial. All sports. Music. Art. Expression. Aviation. 
Endowed. Moderate rates. For catalog address 

Lynn H. Harris, Ph. D., (Yale), President, Box 30, W-.Bridgewater, Mass. 





WASHINGTON D. C.—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


SEMINARY. A Junior College and Preparatory 
School for young women, 9 miles north of White 
House. Great variety of courses. Sports. Our own 
riding horses, Visitors welcome. Write for catal 
Box 356, Forest Glen, Md. Suburb of Wash. 


evuy ase 


Junior College and Senior H.S. Home Economics, Sec 
retarial, Music, Art, Dramatics, All Sports. Mrs. F. 


Farrington, Regent. Box R. Washington, D. c. 


N!IOR 





Physical Education, Speech & 
Dramatic Art . & 4 year 
Normal Course Secretaryship 
1 & 2 yrs. 2 yr. Junior Col- 
lege. Spring term Jan 30th. 
Catalog. Rock Creek Park Ese 
tates, Washington, D.C. Box R. 








SCHOOLS, Inc. - 





KING-SMITH 
STUDIO SCHOOL 


Washington Paris 
Dancing, Dramatic Art, Languages, Fine and 

Art. Residential School, Mr. and Mrs. August 

mith, 1753 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.C. 


SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


WARD-BELMONT — JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Graduates accepted with advanced standing in universi- 
ties. Music, Physical Education, Home Economics. Sep- 
arate Preparatory School. 

Belmont Heights, Box 802, Nashville, Tenn. 


BETHEL ‘csiticze 


Fully accredited. Junior College, 2 years; High School, 
4 years. Musical advantages. Home economics, business, 
teacher training courses. Gym., golf, riding. Catalog. 















Woman’s 












J. W. GAINES, M. A., LL.D., Pres., Box R, Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
o Scrroor for girls. In the 

al Land of thes College 

Ss StL OC YM Yabvreparatory. Special, post- 


graduate courses. 20 miles from Asheville in North Caro- 
lina mountains. Invigorating climate. Year ‘round out- 
door sports. Individual care. Wrife for catalog, 

Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 
years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, ume 
Economics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. 


Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


BoUTHERrN 


A School of Character for Girls — Blue Ridge Mts. 
of Va. Preparatory. Junior College. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. Home Ec. Phy. Ed. Secretarial. Swimming Pool. 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box979, Buena Vista, Va. 


ERAINARY 














Junior college and college 
preparatory for girls, De- 
velops cultural, practical 
aptitudes by individual 
Also prepares for professional and business posi- 
Dramatics. Gym, Golf, Catalog. 
Pres., Box R, Danville, Va. 


guidance. 
tions. Healthful climate. 
John C. Simpson, A.M., 





These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 


lon 





SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


AVERETT COLLEGE 





Accredited by ‘‘Southern Association’’ 
High School and Junior College. New buildings. 73d year. 
Music, Secretarial, Art, Library Science, Physical Ed., 
Home Ec., Swimming, Golf, Riding. Endowed rate. 
Dr. J. W. Cammack, Pres., Box RB, Danville, Va. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT 


JUNIOR COLLEGE and High School for young women, founded 
1884. Accredited by Southern Association. Music, Home 
Economics, Teacher Training, Business, Art, Dramatics. 
New gymnasium, swimming. Riding. 30 states. Moderate 
rates. H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 145, Bristol, Va. 


PLEASANT HILL 


A Home School, in the Valley of Virginia, for girls 
trom 5 to 14. Resident pupils limited to ten. Thorough 
elementary training. Supervised study by experienced 
teachers. Open. during the summer. For catalog: 
Mrs. M. B. Cox, Box 338, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


For girls. In_ the 
“Faittax Cad] siensncoan Val- 
ley. College pre- 
cparatory, 1 and 2 year college and elective courses for high 
school graduates. Attractive buildings on 50-acre campus. 
Outdoor, indoor pools. Gymnasium. Riding. Sports. Catalog. 


Mrs. John Noble Maxwell, Box R, Park Station, | Waynesboro, Va. 























SOUTHERN WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
COLLEGE 


BRRENAU aoncine, ca. 


Located Foothills Blue Ridge Mts. Noted for health. Patron- 

age 35 states, Standard and special courses adapted to needs 
of women, Campus of 350 acres affore is country as well as city advan- 
tages. All indoor and outdoor sports. Attractive sociallife. Add dress 
special and illustrated bulletins, Brenau, Box F-10, Gainesville, Ga. 








WESTERN STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 


ForMERLY National Kindergarten and Elementary College. 
Oters women training as teachers of children. Spring term 
dan. 30th, Dept. 3122, Sheridan Rd., Evanston, | 


OF EDUCATION 
Frances Shimer yi: 


lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Speech, Home Eco- 
nomics. 80th year. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Outdoor sports. Riding, golf and tennis. Catalog, Floyd 
C. Wilcox, Pres., Box 6122, Mount Carroll, Illinois. 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL 
Born fully accredited. 98 years old. Not privately 
owned. 300 acres of land. All athletics. 40 minutes 
from St. Louis. 6 hours from Chicago. Write for cata- 
logue. Harriet R. Congdon, Box R, Godfrey, Llinois. 


Lindenwood College 


ACCREDITED college for young women, Two or four-year 








For girls and 











course Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes from St. 
Louis. Modern equipment. Sports. 106th year. Catalog. 
J. L. ROEMER, D.D., Box 1032, St. Charles, Mo. 








CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


Est. 1894. Boarding and day school for children with im- 
paired hearing. Kindergarten to college. Outdoor sports. 
Write for leaflet on home course for mothers having 
deaf children of pre-school age. M. E. Winston, Prin., 
Mount Morris Park West and 120th St., New York City. 


rr 
Weslea 


HORE 
WN \ SCHOOL 
For girls and boys, age 2 to 14. 100 miles 


northwest of Chicago. Home influence. 
Limited number. Lake. Saddle horses. Summer camp. 
Rate $405. Catalog. E. S. Millard, Box R., Evansville, Wisconsin 


AcapreRLENWICH 


J and Junior College. On Na ansett Bay Co-ed, College 
Preparatory, General Academic and Post Graduate 
courses. Homelike atmosphere. Recreational activities. 
Catalog: Ira W. LeBaron, Ph. D., Box R, East Greenwich, R.I. 





Endowment permits tuition of $600. 
Thorough preparation for college in 
wholesome atmosphere. Outstanding 
post-; graduate courses; Regents’ cours- 
es in Commerce, Art, Music. Large cam- 
pus, well equipped buildings. Healthful 

cation near Rochester, Many sports. 
A. T. Schulmaier, Box 4122, Lima, N. Y. 














eBUCKSPORTe 


Co-EDUCATIONAL college preparatory school on the Penob- 
scot. Cultural and commercial courses. Complete recrea- 
tional program. Winter sports. High standards. Modern 
equipment, Low rates. Illustrated catalog 

Howard P. Davis, Headmaster, Box R, ‘Bucksport, Maine 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





@ SELECT A SPECIAL SCHOOL @ 


for the retarded, unstable or unadjusted child. 
List on request. If advice is desired, please outline 
briefly nature of your child's problem. 
SPECIAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Room 2360, 120 East 41st St., New York City 





Margaret Freeman School 


Country school for boys and girls unable to adjust them- 
selves to regular program. Home environment, scientific 
physical care. Companionship of interesting children. 
Nursery school. Children admitted from infancy. 25 miles 
from Philadelphia. Box R, Schwenksville, Pa. 








THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children. Three Separate Schools. 

GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 

Booklet. Box 166, Langhorne, Pa. Near Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 





ROSEHILL &, nervous os 

retarded children 
Individual teaching and training under child specialist 
(M.D.). Experienced staff. Beautiful, secluded country 
estate near Philadelphia; academic, arts and crafts. Ex- 
cellent food. Moderate rates. Booklet. 


Mrs. Anne M. Pope, Box R, Chester Heights, Pa. 
TUTORING 


DEVEREU X scacors 


Separate schools for boys and girls not making sufficient 
progress. Programs of academic and vocational work adapted 
to individual needs. Medical Supervision. Address 

Helena Devereux Fentress, Director, Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 





THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For treatment and instruction of physically defective and 
delicate children. Expert care and training. Special atten- 
tion given to Cerebral Hemorrhage, paral) » Speech dis- 
orders, spastic and birth injury victims. Als ‘deaf children. 


Claudia Minor Redd, Box R, Lansdowne, Pa. 
SCHOOL 


PERKIN S OF ADJUSTMENT 


Scientific Understanding and Education of Children of Retarded 
Development. Uneur passed Home and School Equipment on 72 
Acre Estate. Medical! Direction. Experienced Staff. 

Franklin H. Perkins, M. D., Box 58, Lancaster, Mass. 












STEWART HOME SCHOOL 
For Retarded Children. 39th year. 


Private home and school on beautiful 500 acre estate in 
Blue Grass section. Cottage plan. Individual mental and 
manual training. For illustrated catalog address 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Director, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 





WILSON SCHOOLS 


the unusual child, 
Special education. 
Dane- 


ining for 
y school, 


school of, scientific tr 
nning with the pri: 
sP CH CORRECTION, Musie. Dramatic Art. 
ing. Beautiful environment. Enter any time. 

Address Wilson Schools, 23 Arnold Place, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Private schools have opened. 


your son or daughter in a good boarding school this year. 


However, 


it is still possible for you to enter 
In case circum- 


stances have delayed your making a decision until the present time, we 


suggest that you make your 


selection 


of a school at once because of the 


immeasurable and lasting benefit which a child receives from a_ private 


school education. 


If after perusing the many excellent schools listed in these pages, you desire 


further information get in touch 


with us. 


Address: Redbook Magazine, 


Department of Education, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Director, Department of Education 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
230 Park Avenue, New York 
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horn Lambs 


by 


BRUCE BARTON 


O*" hot afternoon 
this August my 
barber gave me a red- 
hot “tip.” It was the 
first time he had men- 
tioned the stock-mar- 
ket to me in more than 
two years. 

The next day a taxi- 
driver told me confi- 
dentially that a stock, 
then quoted at one dol- 
lar, would shortly sell 
at four dollars. 

A few hours later I 
met a business man 
who was wiped out in 1929. He has 
scraped together a few dollars and an- 
nounced his intention of “getting his 
money back where he lost it.” 

I began to wondez sadly whether our 
years of suffering have taught us any- 
thing. 

There is a famous quotation which 
reads: “God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” If you ask almost any- 
body where it is found, he will answer: 
“In the Bible.” As a matter of fact, 
it occurs in the writings of Laurence 
Sterne, who was very far from being a 
Biblical writer. 

The reason the verse is not in the 
Bible is because it is not true. God 


does not temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb. He lets the shorn lamb’s wool 
grow out until it is long enough for 
some one to shear it again. 

These are days for remembrance. 
They are days for taking a very calm 
and considered view. The wise men, 
it seems to me, will figure somewhat 
as follows: 

I-ven if it is true that “the turn” came 
last summer when stocks and commod- 
ities began to advance, there are still 
many millions of people out of work; 
there are still many millions of farmers 
in debt and without purchasing power; 
there are still immense problems to be 
solved before the Government can liqui- 
date its enormous Joans and business be 
profitable again. All this will take time. 

I have steadfastly preached optimism 
on this page. I believe more firmly than 
ever that the United States is too big 
and strong to be much affected by any 
election, or permanently crippled by 
any depression. We shall recover as 
we always have recovered. ‘Those who 
have health and the habit of work will 
have plenty of chance to do well. 

But for those who cling to the notion 
that there is some magic way to get 
something for nothing, I feel deep sym- 
pathy. Before them lies—soon or late 
—fresh disappointment and disaster. 


en Cee 


‘Cnconfessed! 


so hot in my face that I flung open a window to cool off in the 
sharp autumn air, I would never have seen that blow. And 
I would never have— 

It was ridiculous, my anger. Ridiculous to feel that anything 
these people might do could hurt me. But to be treated like a 
piano-tuner, like a—a plumber, like anyone sent for to do some 
menial job about the house! I, Leila Seton, better born and 
better bred than they—not good enough for their house-party. 
Given a tray in my bedroom! 

It was silly to let that get me. I ought to have laughed it off; 
but somehow I had been childishly eager about this week-end and 
all it seemed to promise, and I had spent more than I could afford 
for the dinner-gown I was so sure I would need—and, then the 
sight of all those people downstairs, standing about with the cock- 
tails that were the fag end of the tea-hour, laughing and talking, 
had set me tingling with anticipation as I followed the man with 
my bags up the stairs. 

I already knew who some 
of them were. I knew— 
from the papers—that Al- 
an Deck, the critic, was 
to be there. I loved his 
dry, biting sentences. I 
had hoped for him beside 
me at dinner—literature 
and art might be paired 
together; and I’d had little 
dreams of his finding me 
understanding and merry 
—and likable. In my new 
blue satin! 

And the Harridens were 
to be there—that amazing 
couple whose sensational 
accusations and reconcilia- 
tion New York still rolled 
under its tongue. There 
had been an English polo- 
player whom Harriden had 
turned out of doors, and 
a suit that he had begun 
one morning and _ with- 
drawn another—the expla- 
nation being prohibition 
liquor and misunderstand- 
ing. And then the Harri- 
dens had gone for an idyllic 
cruise in their yacht, and 
Nora Harriden’s lovely 
eyes had smiled out of 
every paper I picked up. 
However my New England blood might register disapproval of 
the goings-on of this spoiled super-gilded set; my unregenerate 
soul had been thrilled at the thought of meeting Nora Harriden, 
the enchantress. 

I had wondered, passing through the great hall, whether that 
slight creature in gold pajamas, rather apart from the others, were 
she or not. ‘ She had turned to look at me, and her dark eyes were 
literally startling. 

T could laugh to myself,—but that was only after the cold air 
had done its work on my kindled cheeks,—to think how excitedly 
I had vibrated to the rich, stirring rhythm of the place. How I 
had decided on the best gown at once, the new frock I had gone 
spendthrift for. Blue, ice-blue, with soft molded lines and a long, 
lovely sweep. I was going to wear crystals with it. Grandmother’s 
pearls could wait for my black. : 

IT had said, as the man put down a suitcase on the little folding 
stand: “You will tell Mrs. Keller I am here?” Naively I had 
thought it odd he hadn’t announced me when I arrived. 

“Oh, yes, madame, she will be informed,” he said perfunctorily. 

“And what time is dinner?” I wanted to know. 


[’: I hadn’t been so angry, through and through, with the blood 


The man had looked vague. ‘“Oh—the usual hour, I expect. 
At eight. But you can have your tray sent you at any time you 
wish. A little earlier?” 

I was afraid I stared. I gave away my astonishment, and was 
furious at myself for it. Afterward I tried to console myself by 
saying it was better to have him see my astonishment, see that I 
was unused to such a reception. Only I hated to have him see 
that I was hurt. 

As quickly as I could, I said, ““No—at eight, then,” and my voice 
was not successful, either, in cloaking what I felt. As if I had 
been slapped in the face! I kad been slapped in the face, once, 


when a very little girl at school, where an older girl had turned 
on me; and the memory of it came back then as I stood in the 
same shaken confusion, my cheeks burning with the same hot 
humiliation and pride. 

For the sake of saying something indifferent-sounding, I asked 
quickly, “Just where is the art gallery here?” and he told me 





that it was around the corner from my room, on the same floor, 
across the front of the house. 

Then he shut the door with professional quiet, and I pretended to 
be busy about the room, putting my coat and hat away in the huge 
closet, unpacking my suitcase, trying to admire the spacious com- 
fort, the cream corded silk of the walls, the black lacquer of the 
Chinese furniture, the note of lovely red in the deep-cushioned 
chair. But I was just getting more angry inside. A warm bath 
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didn’t soothe me, nor donning 
the red frock I had brought for 
“five o’clock.” My cheeks were 
flaming. I found myself dwell- 
ing on the noble origins of my 
ancestry, and the presumably 

ignoble, money-grubbing strains 
in these upstarts—absurd, the intensity of childish emotion I 
wasted on that experience! 

Of course my disappointment was making itself felt, for it was 
not only a blow to my pride, but to the little vague, excited hopes 
I had been cherishing ever since I had been given the commission 
to go over the Keller collection, and the Keller secretary—through 
whom the arrangements had been made—had asked me to come 
down Friday afternoon. Why Friday afternoon, if I was not to 
be part of the house-party that the papers said the Kellers were 





A novel by 
Mary Hastings 
Bradley 


of the 


Secret loves, rivalries 
and hates suddenly 


unmasked 4y a murder 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 





There was more talk, I remember, 
and then the body of Nora Harriden 
was carried upstairs. Her husband 
carried her, like a child asleep. 


assembling? Monday morning would have been a proper time 
for mere workaday arrival. 


Y, I was an artist! Not a painter—I only painted to 
please myself,—but an authority on old masters, In study- 

ing abroad I had worked under Berensen, fascinated by his science 
of detecting impostures, and giving myself to study of the past. 
I knew canvas, threads, pigment. I might have known them, un- 
recognized, for long years; but by luck my discovery of the Lorenzo 
substitution, just as the Detroit millionaire was completing the 
purchase, flashed me into publicity. And when I backed myself 
against two experts from Paris in the matter of the Da Vinci, 
basing my belief on the evidence of the analysis of the pigment of 
the five blue stars in the saint’s robe, and won,—and the alleged 
finder confessed,—why, then I was an authority in my own narrow 
but far-reaching field. I was called in to help decide questions 
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of authenticity and. origin; I had all sorts of, extraordinary 
commissions, both abroad and after I had come home. 

I had been sent for now, to go through the famous Keller col- 
lection and offer my judgment on the masterpieces that the great- 
grandfather of the present owner had believed he bought. For four 
generations, now, that collection—that result of the heterogeneous 
buying of an old coal-merchant turned cultural—had been first the 
automatic admiration and gradually the slyly incredulous wonder 
of the public; and the present owner had suddenly decided to 
have the lot gone over, and either credited or discredited—to 
put an end, anyway, to the anomalous position of his alleged 
masterpieces. , 

It was the sort of commission that would enthrall me, a wide 
field for opportunity, and I ought to have been thinking of the 
pictures as my only reason for coming here; but at twenty-six 
one isn’t so very wise or staid, and the last year hadn’t given any 
too much chance for gayety—and so the feminine had got the 
upper hand. Well, now it could just go under again. I’d cool off 
and behave sensibly. 


S° in literal obedience I flung open the long window and offered 
myself to the night. It had been about six when I arrived—it 
was after seven-thirty now. It was October, and already dusk; the 
landscaped ground below me was in shadow, the Sound, far below, 
a lighter stretch of gray. A high wind was rising; I could catch 
the sound of- waves. 

I hadn’t really seen the place in driving in; I had had only an 
impression of high walls and enclosed acres, and.a great tall house 
among trees. Now I took a more careful note of the house. The 
entrance opened into a long hall that ran across the front of the 
building, with a drawing-room at one end, and what I had pre- 
sumed to be the dining-room at the other. Both the drawing-room 
and the dining-room jutted forward, so that the house was like a 
wide capital H. I was in the third story, two flights over the 
drawing-room. Because of the forward-jutting position of the 
wing, my window looked directly across to the other: wing, and gave 
a slant view of the facade of the house. 

Lights were gleaming in the cracks between drawn curtains in 

some of the windows; and behind them I could imagine people 

dressing for dinner, busy with preparation. I felt like 

Cinderella. In the front of the house, down on the second 

story, one wide window was uncurtained, and a man’s 

figure was silhouetted blackly against the yellow 
oblong of its light. 

I watched him with no sense of watching; 

it was just a figure in a window, standing 

at one side. I don’t remember that I 

was conscious, then, of thinking 

how still and stiff that figure 

stood, but I must have noted 

it, for the memory came 

back afterward. 

Quite suddenly a 

woman’s figure 

came into 

the pic- 

ture. 

































She seemed 
to whirl in, to 
come up to 
the man with 
a sort of rush, 
to stand be- 
fore him a 
moment. I 
could see no 
faces, no move- 
ment of the outline of 
her face; but I had an 
impression, somehow, that 
she was talking rapidly. And 
then he struck her. 

I saw his arm go out, in an un- 
mistakable blow. Not a thrust, but a 
savage smack. And then they were both 
out of sight. I watched whole-heartedly now, 
but their figures did not reappear, and my angle 
of view was so sharp that I could see only the space 
by the window. 

I was still staring out when the curtains were sud- 
denly drawn. And then I grinned to myself. I told myself 
that I was quite as well off up here as dining with such guests; 
for evidently their cocktails had removed whatever veneer any 
training had put upon them. I wondered if by any chance that 
could be the Keller room, if the lady who had received that smack 
had been my arrogant hostess. I rather hoped it was! 

I was feeling much better by then. I thought about the grounds, 
and wondered if I’d a chance at them, and about the Sound, and 
if the water would be too cold for a dip next. morning. I was 
afraid it would be, though I am hardy about cold water. I thought 
about the pictures and ran over in my mind the list of alleged 
masterpieces that had been old Hiram Keller’s vaunt; and sud- 
denly, I saw no reason for waiting to meet them face to face. 
They seemed the only members of the establishment that I was 
to meet that night! 

The man had said the gallery was on the same floor, just around 
the corner, so I went out into the hall. I passed the head of the 
stairs—the main staircase rising from the first floor branched right 
and left to gain the second floor, and a stair rose then to the third— 
and turned to the door at the left. The knob was so stiff that for 
a second I thought it might be locked, as galleries often are in 
European homes; but almost immediately it turned, and I pushed 
the door open. 





“Tee light from the hall behind me fell a little way into a black- 
ness I felt as vast; the place was dark as a tomb, the curtains 
drawn, I surmised, against any sun, so that not even the pale 
oblongs of evening were discernible. I fumbled for a switch, 
stepping into the shadow of the wall to find one. 

Out of the darkness a voice spoke so suddenly that I jumped. 
I thought for a moment, still obsessed by my European experience, 
that it was some watchman of the gallery, and I said, quickly: 
“Tt’s all right.” 

I heard somebody walking toward me. Then my fingers found 
the switch, and the lights sprang on. And before me the face of 
a man in evening dress seemed to spring out at me with the lights, 
it was so white, so startling. It was a beautiful face, narrow, 

high-bred, challenging, like some of the portraits of gay young 
aristocrats in old English canvases. But the expression was 
queerly desperate. It was the most bitter and tormented 

face I had ever seen. 

A little breathlessly I said: “Oh! I thought it 

was the watchman. I just wanted to see the 
pictures.” 

I was so busy explaining myself that I 

did not think of the oddity of his own 

position there in the darkness of 

the great gallery; but his words 

recalled it and pricked me 

with embarrassment at 

having blundered on 


gf some rendezvous. 
‘Ss \ 


“T was just— 
} 





waiting,” he 
said a 
little 


Pewsey? 



































vague- 
ly. “You 

—we haven’t 

met before— 

have we?” 

“‘No—oh, no,’’ I 
stammered. “I—I just 
came to see the pictures.” 

And I turned to be gone, before 
that girl for whom he was waiting 
should arrive. 

“You can’t see the pictures if you 
go,” he reminded me with a sort of 
reuligent amusement. “They stay on 
the walls.” 

“T mean—lI just came to the house 
to see the pictures—to examine them,” 
I explained. “I’m not part of the 
house-party.” I tried pridefully to 
sound aloof, as if I were superior to 
such gatherings as house-parties. “I’ll see them better by daylight.” 

And as he said nothing to that, I went. Back in my room, I 
told myself that I had been silly to rush away like a school-girl, 
that if there was any part of the house to which I did have a right 
of entry, it was the gallery. It was ridiculous to be so confused, 
so excited. For I was queerly excited. I could see nothing but 
that pale, moody face, those bright, bitter-looking eyes. 

I wondered about his rendezvous and its strange secrecy. Surely, 
in a house like this, with all its opportunities for meeting, there 
must be something desperately intimate between two people, to 
draw them to an unfrequented gallery for a few minutes together 

And his face had been so queer. It did not look as if it 
were rapture he was awaiting. 

Perhaps she was not coming. Perhaps he despaired of her— 
that was the haggardness in his eyes. I wanted more than ever to 
be downstairs, part of the life of this house, even a modest, shyly 
observing part. Up in my room I felt like the Lady of Shalott, 
shut away from reality, seeing life only in mirrors. 


Et was in that mood that I waited for I don’t know how long. I 

know I was beginning to think about my tray, for I had a healthy 
appetite, for all my indignation, when the houseman appeared sud- 
denly at my door with a message. 

“Mrs. Keller would be pleased, madam, if you come down at 
dinner.” 

My first impulse, beyond the sudden surprise, was to refuse. 
Mrs. Keller hadn’t wanted me once—my_ pride was as high as 
hers. t was a little after eight. I was not dressed for dinner— 
why should I trouble myself because some guest had failed and 
upset her table, and she had taken the whim to send for ‘me? 

“I'm not dressed" 1 ‘Began doubtfully. 

“She said to come down as soon as you could.” 
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I watched. Suddenlya : . 

woman’s face came into a Me a a. 

the picture. She seemed to : a7 : Co 

whirl in, talking rapidly. si : : oS ; 
And then he struck her. , : ; 


But 
I did 
want to go. 
I wanted ter- 
ribly to see 
what was happening 
downstairs, what lay be- 
hind that invitation. I re- 
minded myself that since I 
was here, I might as well see it 
through and get all I could out of 
it. And I told myself that it was more 
dignified, more impervious to any feeling 
of slightedness, to go down, as if it were a 
matter of indifference. 
“You can tell her I’ll be down,” I said casually. 
When he was out of the room, I fairly flew. 
Not the blue satin now—that looked like too much of 
an occasion. No, not the black—any little artist could slip 
down in black. And they wouldn’t know those were Grandmother’s 
pearls—they’d think them a hundred francs’ worth. The blue, 
then. The new chiffon stockings. The blue-and-silver slippers. 
The crystal chain and bracelet. A stroke at my hair with a comb. 
Late as I was, I passed for a last feminine peep at the girl in the 
glass, and grinned at her. She was surely doing her best for me; 
she might have been twenty instead of twenty-six, with her fresh 
clear color,—only a hint reinforced!—her bright, light yellow hair, 
and the eyes that looked like deeper shadows of that frock. 
I was quite poetic about myself as I hurried down the stairs, 
clutching the rail at their waxed slipperiness, then walking more 
slowly down the right branch of the great main stairway. I needn’t 
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have troubled—no one was in the hall. 
The sound of voices came from the open 
doors of the dining-room beyond. 

They hadn’t waited—they had sat down. 
I walked to the open doors and looked in 
with uncertainty beating hard under my 
effort at composure. 

It was a large white room with a black 
floor; there were about a dozen people 
about a long black table with the glitter 
of green glass on it. At one end a woman 
in green, with hair that was either white 
or platinum, looked up and called to me. 

“Oh, Miss Seton—so nice! There is 
your place.” 

It was the only vacancy between the 
black shoulders of the men. A butler 
drew back my chair; and as I seated my- 
self, the hostess called down: ‘That is 
Mr. Mitchell—and Mr. Deck.” 

The man at my left pushed a place- 
card toward me. “I’m Mitchell,” he said 
with a quick smile. He had bright little 
black eyes, a pince-nez with a black rib- 
bon, and a bald forehead. The other man 
was the young man of the gallery. So 
that was Alan Deck! And I was beside 
him, after all. 

“Monty Mitchell to my intimates,” said 
the one at the left. ‘And I can see we 
are going to be intimate. ... Are you 
simpatica, Miss Seton?” 


“Not till I’ve had dinner,” I said gayly. And to the butler, 
“Never mind the soup,” for I saw they were already at the fish. 


Mr. Mitchell took on the duties of host. “And this is Miss 
Van Alstyn, Miss Seton,” he said of the young woman at his left, 
who gave me an instant’s view of a vague smile and clear, shallow 
light-brown eyes, then turned back to the man at her left. 

“And who is beside her?” I wanted to know. 

“That’s Harriden—don’t you know him?” said the young man; 
and while I murmured that I didn’t know a soul there, I was 
staring at the big, hard-boned face of the famous Harriden. I 
wondered where Mrs. Harriden was; then I saw the place-card 








































before me with her name on it. So 
I was filling in for Nora Harriden! 

There was a queer amusement in 
it. I had even the wonder if she was 
the woman whose face had been 
smacked, and so was staying away 
from dinner to hide the mark... . 
It seemed preposterous to think of 
Nora Harriden with a smacked face, 
but some woman in the group had 
certainly been slapped, and it was 
really no more preposterous to think 
it of her than of any of those elegantly 
gowned, suave, smiling creatures. 

They were all like facades, and only 
an occasional lighted window could 
reveal what went on inside. Then I 
thought that the men were facades 
too, only the man at my right was a 
less impenetrable one, for if I knew 
agony of spirit, it was agony that 
had looked out of his tormented eyes 
up in that gallery. 

He made not the slightest effort to 
talk to me, but sat silent, as far as 
I could gather, while Mr. Mitchell 
claimed my attention. He wanted to 
know who I was, and what sort of 
artistic work I did; and I was trying 
to put it into social words that would 
not reveal my too real enthusiasm 
when Mr. Harriden created an abrupt 
diversion by pushing back his chair 
and leaving the table. 


Out of the darkness a voice 
spoke suddenly, and I heard 
somebody walking toward me. 
Then I found the switch. 


Mr. Mitchell relayed the explanation. 
“He’s gone up to see how his wife’s head- 
ache is—she didn’t come down.” 

“T know,” I said, though I didn’t know at 
all. “That’s why I didn’t come down—I’d 
have made thirteen.” 

“You mind?” said Mitchell, turning his 
bright, probing eyes on me. 

I despised myself for the explanation, but 
I went on with it. “Not a bit for myself— 
but some people do mind.” 

“T expect.” He looked about the table. 
“There’d have been a rush for seats—it’s 

_the last one who sits down who dies before 
the year is out, isn’t it?” 

I remember those words, because, as I 
said, I was ashamed of my invention; and I 
remember we went on talking vaguely, I more 
and more conscious of Alan Deck’s quietness 
there, and the inclined head that seemed most of the response 

that he gave the lady on his right. 

It is important that I remember the dinner in the right intervals; 
at least, it is important to my story. I believe it was only a very 
few moments when Mr. Harriden came back. He said, quite 
loudly: “I think she’s sleeping—the room was dark so I didn’t 
disturb her.” And I recall that Alan Deck looked down toward 
him intently, as if observing him a moment. 

I wondered if Deck were interested in Nora Harriden, if she 
had been the lady he was expecting in the gallery, and if he was 
waiting now for news, to know if there was any chance for him 
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that evening. After that I gathered courage and addressed him; 
and he talked quite amusingly with his suggestion of a drawl, of 
a new book; but all the time I had a feeling that he was only play- 
ing off the top of his mind, and the under part of it was deeply 
brooding on some inner matter. 


rime’ . . My unregenerate 
Suddenly I said: “What does Mrs. Harriden look like?” soul had thrilled at 


the thought of meet- 


























































HEN I had his attention. He looked at me as if asking what ing Nora Harriden, 

I meant by that. ‘“You’ve never seen her?” he said slowly. the enchantress. She 

“Not unless I saw her coming in.... There was one lovely turned to look, and 
woman in gold pajamas I saw—with dark eyes.” I‘ looked about her dark eyes were 
the table, at the women, and no eyes there could be construed literally startling. 


as those dark, amazing ones that I had glimpsed. 

“Ves, that was Nora,” he said. : 

“One always wonders,” I said audaciously, “if reputed beauties 
are really as good as the accounts—but that glimpse I had of her 
rather took my breath away.” 

He gave me a queer smile—like his eyes, it struck me as being a 
tormented thing. “It does,” he said dryly. 

I thought I could presume on my own ignorance of all their 
affairs. “If it does that to a woman, what must it do to a man!” 

He looked out over the table. ‘“Oh—what she does to a man!” 

He left it at that.... And I had a queer, chilly feeling that 
the Nora Harridens of this world had all the luck. There wasn’t 
any left over for an “arty” girl with eyes of no amazingness 
whatever. 

Then, for the second time, a man left the table; and this time 
it was Alan Deck. He looked at his wrist-watch, exclaimed sharply, 
and loudly, “Jove, I’ve got to put in a call!”’ and with another word 
to his hostess, took himself off. I wondered if I had angered him 
by my words about Nora Harriden. He was gone longer than 
Mr. Harriden had been gone. Perhaps it only seemed so to me— 
but others thought so too, afterwards. I know that when he was 
away, there was a queer constraint about that table. The talk 
went on, but as if it were forced; and I thought that people were 
watching Mr. Harriden furtively—were they thinking, as I was, 
that Alan Deck had gone up for the chance of a few words alone 
with Nora Harriden? 

Of course I might be wrong; it might not be Mrs. Harriden in 
whom he was interested; but looking about that table, I did not 
see who else it could be. I got the chatty Mr. Mitchell to tell 
me who the others were. 

There were six of us women: Mrs. Keller and her sister; Mrs. 
Crane, too old, I thought, for Alan Deck; and there was Miss 
Van Alstyn, who might be the one, but who did not seem to click, 
somehow; and there was a red-haired little piece, Mrs. Watkins, 
who was on her second honeymoon, I learned—and that seemed 
too soon for another interest. 

That made four, and I was five; and the Princess Rancini was 
the sixth; and though the Princess was lovely in a statuesque way, 
what Mitchell confided of her exaggerated jealousy of the Prince 
did not indicate much time left over for personal distractions with 
a young critic. Still, one never knew. ... If not Mrs. Harriden, 
it was either the Princess or Miss Van Alstyn. 


I HAD a strong feeling that people about that table were only 
making conversation till Alan Deck came back. I had begun 
to wonder if he were ever coming, when he entered, said something 
about the rotten service, and sat down. 

Almost immediately, as if aware that his conduct had given 
rise to unwelcome speculation, he began to talk to me. 

“Did you see the pictures?” he wanted to know. 

“You forget—I left them to you,” I reminded him. 

“Ah—so you did.... You didn’t return?” 

“No. Jl see them in the morning.” 

“And what are you going to do about them?” 

I told him, and I thought the top of his mind seemed 
amused. “So they’re waiting for you to give them their 
marriage-lines!” he murmured. 

The voices had risen about us, and his had dropped lower 
and lower, to an almost confidential key. Then, suddenly, 
he said an astounding thing: 

“I say—I want you to do something for me. Will you? 
After this infernal meal is over, slip up and see Nora 
Harriden—will you?” (Please turn to page 106) 
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of America and the third 

largest in the world, is 
in deep trouble. A great mass 
of taxpayers have stopped 
paying taxes. Some have stopped because they haven’t any money, 
some because their real-estate equities have vanished and so they 
ask themselves: ‘““Why pay taxes on somebody’s else’s property?” 
In addition to these, there are undoubtedly tens of thousands of de- 
linquent taxpayers who are, in effect, on a strike. These people 
are not paying their taxes because they are disgusted with the gov- 
ernment to which they owe them. 

In a kingdom, such behavior would be regarded as rebellion. It 
is no less than rebellion in Chicago. It would hardly be accurate 
to say these people are striking against themselves; it might be 
more nearly true to say these taxpayers have gone on a strike 
against the voters, who outnumber them ten to one. The result of 
this situation may be, in the end, catastrophic. Already it has ter- 
ribly intensified the effects of the depression in Chicago; yet the 
really astounding thing is that public affairs are being carried on 
as well as they are. Nevertheless some outspoken fiscal officers 
of government in Cook County say that the end of the rope has 
been reached. 

“We are still going into the hole faster than we are climbing 
out,” I was told by a shrewd and conscientious fiscal officer of one 
of the multifarious municipal governments within Cook County. 
“Unless some man big enough to cut through the knot of tangled 
laws comes along,” he said, “the whole fabric is going to ‘bust’.” 

What happens when the taxpayers go on a strike? You cannot 
find out in Chicago. Not yet, that is, for the inevitable things have 
not occurred. The unpaid policemen are at their posts, hopeful. 
The school-teachers sit behind their desks, bitter but hopeful. The 
unpaid firemen are on the job. Water, clear and pure, flows through 
the hidden mains, and the sewers are efficient. All manner of public 
work is going on; but it cannot go on much longer unless there is 
a complete change in the system of government in Cook County, 
Illinois. 

How did Chicago get into such a mess? Graft, extravagance 
and administrative incompetence do not explain all that has hap- 
pened. The citizens of New York and Philadelphia tolerate graft, 
extravagance and administrative incompetence; yet somehow, until 
now at least, they have found it possible, necessary and expedient 
to pay their tax bills. 

Students who have been probing into the affairs of Chicago will 
tell you that New York and Philadeiphia people are not vastly 
better off than the people of Chicago. Certainly it is true, judging 
from the size of Chicago’s tax bills, that her politicians are no 
more greedy, wasteful or inefficient than those of New York and 
Philadelphia. However, a combination of special circumstances 
has caused the breakdown in public affairs to occur in Chicago 
sooner than in the other big municipalities. The one outstanding 
fact in the situation of the Midwestern metropolis is that the tax- 
payers were overloaded at a period when they could least afford it. 
Unhappily the overload happened to occur when the depression 
began. Flagrantly dishonest assessment rolls were successfully 
challenged in the courts. A complete reassessment of all real 
estate in Cook County was ordered by the State tax commission. 
As a result, the tax-collecting machinery could not function, but 
the 419 separate and distinct tax-levying and tax-spending govern- 
ments of Cook County continued business as usual. The taxpayers 
presently found themselves owing tax-bills for two successive years 
in a time when one year’s taxes would have seemed an almost im- 
possible burden. That was the overload. 

One word tells the story. It has become a familiar word in our 
language. The word is “fix.” Juries had been fixed. Judges had 
been fixed. Prosecutors had been fixed. And in Chicago (and does 


The value that has vanished 
—the taxpayer’s equity. 
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anyone suppose such a condition obtains only in Chicago?) tax- 
assessors could be fixed. 

But how, you ask, could such a corrupt practice, no matter how 
widespread, contribute to an economic depression? Here is one 
way: The mortgage-bond business was invented in Chicago and 
flourished there. 

In Chicago there are many tall, commanding structures to be 
seen against the sky-line. A great many of these have become 
financial liabilities. They are not earning profits; they are not earn- 





The politicians shall work for the gang; hereto- 


ing the interest on the mortgages shared in by millions of bond- 
holders. Nor are they producing tax revenues. The promoters 
responsible for at least-a few of these structures, we may fairly 
suspect, never figured that they would have to pay a fair share of 
the cost of government in Chicago. They figured shrewdly that by 
putting up a skyscraper or a big hotel or an apartment house, with 
the savings of little people, they could find a profit for themselves 
in the taxes they hoped not to have to pay. The market price 
for “fixing” taxes in Chicago was estimated in recent years by per- 
sons on the “inside” to be roughly about one-third of the tax bill. 

Necessarily other tax bills were by such practices made much 
bigger than in fairness they should have been. There simply 
were not any standards for the assessment values against which 
taxes were levied. (Please turn to page 110) 
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business in this country today would for a minute tolerate 

such division of responsibility with respect to the spending 
of its money as is seen in a study of the governments of our big 
cities. The city of Chicago is a huge corporation. The residents 
of that city are stockholders who are assessed annually for the 
operation of the corporation. They personally expect the protection 
that is given them through their Fire, Police and Health depart- 
ments. The operation of the city of Chicago does not differ from 
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the operation of a big business corporation. City laws should be 
enacted by the city council. For the regular business operation of 
the government, the mayor should be held responsible; and the 
only way to hold him responsible is to give him the full power. 

Chicago apparently enjoys an amazing form of taxation. In the 
city of Chicago and in Cook County together, there are 419 sepa- 
rate taxing and spending agencies. The population of the city of 
Chicago is 3,376,438; the population of Cook County is 605,685 
without Chicago. It occurs to me that many of the perplexing 
problems that bring about duplication of taxing units and of 
spending agencies could be solved by making Cook County the 
city of Chicago, and by giving a fair and equal representation in 
the City Council to all the boards of Cook County brought into 
the city. 


Cesare 


Chicago is one of the most concrete examples of a situation which 
arises where a legislative body is an opposite party to the local 
municipal body. The legislature exercises its control to determine 
matters which should be left to local governments. The evils arising 
out of this have been so well known in every big city where the 
local administration is not in political harmony with the State ad- 
ministration, that an insistent demand has grown up for home rule 
for cities. Even when there is political harmony, there is always a 
temptation to create new patronage by law. Municipal home rule 
means that the municipality shall keep full control of its own 
business and its own affairs. ; 

New York City suffered for fifty years from conditions 
similar to those in Chicago. It is evident that the Illinois 
Republican legislature is keeping its hold on that city, just 
as the Republican legislature of New York still keeps its grip 
on county offices embraced within the city limits, though in 
other counties of the State, salary fixation and the creation 
of local patronage is a matter for the county board of super- 
visors. In the New York City Charter, under the home-rule 
law adopted a few years ago, the board of aldermen has taken 
the place of the board of supervisors of other counties. The 
legislature, at the same time, however, keeps its grip on the 
city by fixing the number as well as the salaries of the various 
county officials. 

Nobody has ever been able to make any successful argu- 
ment against the principle involved in a full grant of home- 
rule power to cities. While it is true that they receive their 
charters from the State, it is also true that the State itself 
should never interfere in matters that are of local concern 
purely. Denial of home rule is of course prompted by politics. 
Men resident in parts of the State far away from the cities 
are eager to retain for themselves by law or by legislative 
enactment a big voice in the operation of the city. That is 
absolutely wrong, because they feel, as individuals, no per- 
sonal responsibility. 

Most measures affecting cities are passed through the leg- 
islature as political measures, and receive the support of the 
majority, purely for political reasons. That was certainly so 
in New York up to the time of the enactment of the Home 
Rule Amendment to our State constitution, and it is still in 
effect with respect to the city of New York through the 
government of the five counties embraced within that city. 

From a study of its municipal government, the city of 
Chicago is not unlike 
other large cities and 
governmental divisions 
in that for years, a new 
commission, a new 
board or a new bureau 
was set up for every 
additional activity that 
the growth of the mu- 
nicipality seemed to require. 
Today the city of Chicago has 
twenty-seven departments, 
boards and commissions di- 
rectly under the jurisdiction 
of the mayor and city coun- 
cil. These should be mate- 
rially reduced; departments 
performing similar func- 
tions now existing should be 
merged under a single depart- 
ment. There should be no ad- 
ministrative duties performed 

(Please turn to page 96) 





The most disturbing symptom 
—the “fixing” of the taxes. 
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eA savage land where 


love is km to cruelty 


HEY stumbled up the wide muddy lane from the Magdal- 

ena River, where the dingy steamer creaked at its wharf in 

the blinding sun. The river boat, having discharged its sole 
distinguished passenger, hooted dismally and prepared to leave El 
Pueblo. 

Damp brown curls clung to Mrs. Sperry’s forehead under the 
great peaked hat. She hesitated, smiling at the ragged bare-foot 
boys who tagged behind. ‘‘Pete’s out in the jungle,” she said to 
Dr. Waring, “so I told them you were my brother. El Pueblo’s 
very conventional. Do you mind being my brother?” 

Allen Waring’s memory chased back over the years. Mary 
had not looked so thin and tired, then. “Before you married Pete,” 
he answered, “you said something about being a sister—” 

“So good to see you, Allen. I had forgotten little jokes. Yes, 
even if you do look like a magazine illustration—one never wears 
a pith helmet here.” She laughed at his abashed expression. “How 
do you like all this?” 

He dodged a small boy leading a pig. The trail was not so 
muddy now. “Picturesque, of course; but how do you manage 
in this filthy hole?” 

“Oh,” said Mary, “you keep on fighting—somehow. Look, Allen, 
here’s home.” 

They stopped before a whitewashed, windowless hut. Two tall 
palms crackled their leaves on either side, and masses of purple- 
magenta bougainvillea clambered up to the thatched roof of dried 
brown grass. Orchids, impossibly large, clustered on the trunks of 
the trees, pale pink, and purple; and a great red flower like a lily 
put out a slender impudent tongue. 

Allen paused in wonder. “Did you say,” he inquired, “something 
about magazine illustrations?” 

“Tt’s like all the others—except a little cleaner.” Heat shim- 
mered and waved languid arms about them. ‘Come in,” said Mary. 

The house was a large rectangle. A wooden door swung shut 
against the sun’s glare, and Waring looked about him in the cooler 
semi-darkness. Two rooms were separated by a faded gray portiére 





hung in the center of the board partition which rose three quarters 


of the distance to the peak of the roof. To provide ventilation, 
the entire roof was about two feet above the height of the adobe 
walls; and between the bamboo posts supporting it, were interwoven 
long strands of barbed wire to keep out intruders. 

Waring looked at the walls, neatly plastered, and adorned with 
bright advertisements. Over a cot hung a pink and white striped 
blanket. Books were stacked on rudely made shelves, and a native 
table covered with a draggled lace square stood crookedly on the 
unevenness of the hard-packed mud floor. On it was a large brown 
pottery bowl filled with crisp, delicate flowers. Other shelves held 
a few dishes and a bit of glassware, as incongruous as the three 
pieces of American wicker with battered cretonne covers, among 
the crude native chairs with their rawhide seats and backs. 

He was shocked. Somehow he had pictured Mary and Pete living 
in a big hacienda with verandas— 

“This,” said Mary, “is the bedroom.” 

Two more cots, with bright blankets; a chair; a makeshift dresser 
that had obviously been two crates; two wardrobe trunks. Again 
the flowers, gay, defiant. 

She dropped the gray portiére that divided the two rooms, and 
it swung limply to and fro. 

“Very nice,” said Waring with an effort. “Simple, but cozy.” 

Mary smiled sweetly. “It isn’t much. I’ve tried so hard to make 
us some kind of home, but Pete never seems to notice anything. 
This hut was horrible when we first took it. Take off your coat 
and sit down. The servants will bring up your bags, and presently 
we'll have tea.” 

Waring dropped on the sofa. “So Pete’s out in the jungle now?” 

“He always is,” Mary told him with a trace of bitterness. ‘“Some- 
times for months.” She ran her fingers along in the dust on the 
table with its lace square thinned by many washings. ‘“Isn’t it 
funny? At first I tried to train the servants, but—they never 
remember anything. He’s only been out for six weeks this time, 
and J’m getting used to it; and anyway, he’ll be home tomorrow.” 
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Her face lighted 
up. “I can scarcely wait 
for him to get back. Each time 


a it gets worse. Minutes never pass. But 
Tengeren now you're here, and I can talk.” 
Allen looked at her quizzically. ‘You're still 


in lover” 

Mary laughed. “Of course I am. But Pete's life takes a lot 
out of him, covering miles and miles in the jungle, mapping bound- 
aries and searching for oil-formations. El Pueblo’s a strategic 
base for the company.” 


Waring fanned himself with his helmet. “Lord! Is it always 
this hot?” 
“Sometimes,” said the girl, “much hotter.” 


“Mary,” said her guest, “I invited myself down here, as I wrote 
you, to get away from my patients; I had a month to spend in 
South America. Not on a tour, stopping at hotels, but to see how 
people actually live.” 

“I’m glad,” Mary said quickly. ‘“You’ve made me especially 
happy. I have no one to talk to. We are the only foreigners here. 
When Pete comes in from his trips, he’s dead tired, and isn’t 
interested in what little village gossip there is. He wants to sleep 
and develop his films. He takes thousands of pictures. It’s his 
hobby. Sometimes I think—’ She paused. ‘Sometimes I get so 
sick of speaking Spanish to the servants that I don’t dare think in 
English for fear I’ll start talking to myself. That’s fatal down 
here—like too much whisky and soda.” 

Allen smiled, and offered Mary a cigarette. 
she exclaimed. ‘How nice!” 

His calm eyes looked through her. Something was worrying her. 
“What was it like when you first came down? How do you manage 
—what do you do with your days?” 

Mary sighed, and pushed the brown curls out of her eyes. “It’s 
a long story about what I do with my days, about two years long. 
Before I understood, I almost went blind.” 

“Mary! Blind?” 

His heart ached as he saw her, frail and lovely, trying to smile 
at life in these rude, squalid surroundings. 

“Tt really was nothing, Allen. Don’t be frightened.” She fingered 
the cloth on the table. “Funny, isn’t it? Orchids—and mud floors. 
Lace—not very good lace—and cockroaches. Look out, Allen. Sit 
in that chair very carefully.’’* 

Wondering, he eased himself painstakingly into the wicker. Mary 
came over to him. 

“There’s a queer bug down here that gnaws away the center 
of the furniture. You can’t see it or find it; but one day the piece 
simply dissolves in dust. They’ve got into this one, I think. See?” 
She pinched the arm. A bit came off, dribbling through her fingers 
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Mary was sobbing: ‘Pete, Pete, 
listen to me! That’s Allen over 
there. He’s not drunk! Here I 
am, your senora.” 
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in a yellow powder on the dark dirt floor. A certain horror crept 
over Waring, but Mary only shrugged. “It’s lasted longer than 
most. The tropics does that to things—and to people, Allen. It 
caught me in the eyes.” 

“But Mary, what was it—sunlight ?” 

“No. Allen, I came down here into this, fresh from a two-room 
apartment, where life was neat and orderly and easy. We had an 
electric refrigerator and a vacuum cleaner, and pasteurized-milk 
delivery daily, and a drug-store around the corner where you 
could telephone for ice-cream. Pete was through with South 
America; but the urge came to get back at all costs. We came. I 
had so much to learn. There is no ice here, nor butter. The milk 
contains typhoid and dirt. The river water, our drinking supply, 
has to be boiled and strained. Twice a week peons bring freshly 
killed meat. I shoo off flies while we haggle over its price. Only 
a few vegetables can be raised in this sticky soil, but you dare not 
eat them raw, for fear of dysentery. You soak them carefully in 
permanganate of potash which you brought with you. And when 
the chemical gives out, you eat them cooked. Above all, you have 
to learn—not to think.” 

“But why?” 

“Allen, the river boats call here twice a week, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. There is mail, sometimes, a month old. No one ever 
gets off at El Pueblo. If I thought—don’t you see?—I would die 
a thousand deaths from loneliness and homesickness.” 

“Ves.” He extinguished his cigarette; the smoke was a dead 
weight hanging in the room. “But at first—” 

“At first,”—Mary’s eyes shadowed,—“I couldn’t stand up under 
it. I needed a refuge. So I read the books we brought; I read all 
day. I read all evening, trying to forget where I was. Then a 
day came, when Pete was in the field, that I couldn’t make print 
into words or sentences. I was scared, Allen, awfully scared, and 
awfully alone. Letters came from home. I couldn’t read them.” 


ARING could think of nothing to say. Heat beat against 
him. He felt tired. 
_—. “T was like a lost child,” Mary’s voice continued, “in the 
dark, frantic. Then I tried to reason back to the cause. I found 
it. It was because I wanted so badly to get away—not to face life 
as itis here. So I found my remedy, too. I determined to convince 
myself that I wanted to be in El Pueblo, that El Pueblo was heaven 
—and perfect.” She smiled bitterly. “I can read again, Allen, 
but I don’t.” 

Allen shook his head. His lips compressed as if with pain. 
“And now?” 

“And now my days are carefully mapped out: I mend. I pick 
flowers. I bathe. I oversee water boiled and bottles sterilized. I 
gather butterflies. I meet the boats. There are many little, little 
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things to do in the day. Then I play our twelve records through 
on the portable phonograph, one by one, in order, every night. 
That takes one hour and five minutes. I always make myself wait 
until half an hour after dinner, so they will last longer, so I can go 
to bed and forget where I am. You see, it’s really very simple.” 

“Very simple,” repeated Allen. “Mary, I’m a man; yet I couldn’t 
fight the jungle that way.” 

“Pete does,” Mary said quickly. “He wrestles with it. He finds 
oil. Allen, it’s so good to have you here!” She stretched luxu- 
riously. “Now I sha’n’t have to plan what to do tomorrow, nor have 
to play the records. I can just talk.” 


S° they talked: The sun shot out its flame of sunset clouds over 
the Rio Magdalena as it moved sinuously down from the grim 
Colombian mountains. Darkness came instantly, darkness of tropic 
night. Palms idly brushed their leaves together in the small, still 
breeze from the river, with an incessant crush-shush. 

Chattering in the muddy lane accompanied the rickty-rackty of 
wooden panniers on burros, and the whispering of two Indian ser- 
vants in the walled patio behind the hut. Flies droned and buzzed, 
as did small insistent gnats; and great bats came from hiding to 
wheel over thatched roofs as a yellow plate of a moon appeared 
suddenly in the deep blue, as if Some One had jerked a string and 
pulled it there. 

Over all was a persistence of underlying, crafty silence, of nature 
waiting to reach long talons and greedily devour man; of the eternity 
of the unknown, of the terrors, of the endurance and the patience 
of the jungle. 

Allen listened, fascinated, hypnotized. Dinner was served and 
removed. The kerosene lamp flickered, glowing over Mary’s brown 
curls, in the sluggish atmosphere that seemed to rise from the floor 
and go nowhere. The small noises of the village died away; dogs 
ceased barking, as Some One pulled the moon higher and higher into 
the dark on its unseen string. ‘From time to time Waring mopped 
his forehead with a handkerchief already wet with perspiration. 

In the late stillness Carmen made up the cot in the living-room, 
patting about barefooted. Mary yawned and handed Waring some 
mosquito netting. “This cheesecloth,” she said, “that’s stretched 
above for a ceiling, keeps the lizards and scorpions out pretty well. 
They kept falling down into:our laps at first. They crawl around 
under the roof.” 

“Scorpions,” repeated Waring, in unbelief. 
Mary?” 

“Of course not. I often find one in my slippers. Better look in 
yours in the morning.” 

“Scorpions,” he said again. “You mean they actually are in this 
house?” 

Mary laughed wearily. “You don’t realize, Allen, how many 
dangers surround you at first. Later they seem natural.” She gave 
him her hand. “I’m sorry I talked so much, but it’s been wonder- 
ful. Good night.” 


“Are you joking, 


LLEN sat down on his cot, and his head whirled. He thought 
of New York, of peaceful dangers of death by murder or 
auto or burst appendix. Here, everything God made conspired 
against civilization. He’d read something horrible about scorpions 
once. Better not remember. After all, he was a doctor. He’d 


seen struggles against pain and death; yet he was afraid of fear. 
He wondered what the jungle had cost Pete. 
she be so courageous? 

He stared stupidly at the faded gray portiére between the two 
Why should he 


Mary—how could 


rooms. One corner dragged on the mud floor. 
think about that? 

Mary was calling: “Allen, use 
boiled water to wash your ears. 
It’s in a bottle. River water 
causes abscesses.” 

“Thanks,” said Waring. “Good 
God!” he added under his breath. 
The curtain swung back to its 
limp stillness, dragging on the mud 
floor. Now it stopped. 

He heard Mary’s voice again. 
“T’ve had such a happy day,” it 
was saying sweetly, huskily. “You 
here today, and Pete tomorrow, 
so I'll have another happy day. 
Two right in succession! And 
tomorrow is Thanksgiving. Isn’t 
life wonderful, Allen?” 

Allen shook his head and rested 
it on one hand. The heat was 





suffocating him. He tried not to think. Mary had learned not to 
think. It was a torturing process. ‘“God!” he murmured, but he 
did not answer Mary. He was not sure that life was so wonderful. 

The next morning, after his feverishly hot nightmares of other 
Thanksgivings, of pumpkin pie, cold crisp air, football and fur 
coats with chrysanthemums, he stood with Mary to watch Carmen 
give a scrawny turkéy ted wine and chase it round and round the 
hot stones heaped in the patio. The turkey, Mary said proudly, 
was the first she had found in two years. It teetered drunkenly 
in front of the servant, who ran brandishing a stick, and hurling a 
string of Spanish invectives at it. 

“The wine,” Mary explained later, “makes the meat whiter. 
They run him until he’s exhausted, and then wring his neck. Oh, 
and Allen, I’ve saved one,tiny can of mincemeat from our original 
groceries, so we can have a real fiesta. You'll have to help me cut 
a gasoline tin to make a roaster. Come on, come on,” she cried 
excitedly, pulling him out into the blinding bright-white of the sun. 

‘“Where’s the kitchen?”’ Waring asked, puzzled. Mary pointed 
to the hot stones. The turkey sizzled as they placed it in the make- 
shift roaster, and she rubbed it with olive oil and salt. 

The cook stepped forward, wiping her hands on a soiled apron, 
to offer assistance. Mary refused. “I couldn’t trust her with it,” 
she told her guest. 

The day grew very still, the heat more intense. They tied two 
large handkerchiefs over their foreheads to keep perspiration out of 
their eyes. The bird needed constant attention, constant turning. 
In the tropic sun, steam rose from the stones and hung in the air. 


N° sound escaped Mary’s eager ears. At lunch she jumped to 
fling open the door, shouting: “That must be Pete. I hear 
mules!”? It was only a peon driving his three burros down the 
muddy lane as a fat pig wallowed alongside. 

“Vou mustn’t be so impatient,” said Waring. 

“How can I help it?” Mary asked crossly. There was no answer 
to that. 

They returned to the patio. Waring felt the heat was beyond 
bearing, as they squatted together on their heels, turning’the turkey. 
“Pete should have been here at noon,” complained Mary. “But of 
course he’s hurrying as fast as he can.” 

“Naturally.” They were silent. 

“We've never before had any celebration like Christmas or 
Thanksgiving, for there’s been no one to celebrate with, nor any 
way to do it.” 

“Why not?” asked Waring. ‘“Pete’s paid well, isn’t he?” 

“Of coursé. We have money in a New York bank, but it’s no 
use to us down here. What could we buy here? Nothing.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it that way.” It was true. Nothing that 
money could buy, though they had that which money could not 
buy—love. Waring poked the turkey viciously. 

Two o’clock came. Three o’clock came—four. But not Pete. 
The worried lines deepened in Mary’s forehead. At five she and 
Waring rose from their cramped knees, beamed delightedly and 
sighed. The bird was a rich golden brown, brown as the hands of 
Carmen. Allen groaned: “I haven’t worked so hard since I was an 
interne.” They were bleary-eyed from smoke, scorched with the 
heat from the stones and sun, achingly tired and smudged with 
dirt, but the turkey was cooked. 

“Pete will be starved,” said Mary, and ran again to the door, to 
shade her eyes and peer far up the muddy lane. ‘‘He’s terribly late.” 

“Nothing’s happened to him,’ Waring told her with an unfelt 
assurance. 

“Of course not,’ Mary agreed unconvincingly. 

They washed the smudges from 
their faces and hands. Five-thirty 
came. Mary appeared in a fresh 
dress—of faded blue—the only 
silk dress she had left. “Silk rots 
here so quickly,” she explained. 

It was Waring who stepped to 
the door this time, but beyond the 
little noises of late afternoon, there 
was nothing. A quarter to six 
came. They each smoked a ciga- 
rette in silence. Six o’clock came. 
The tropical sun burst into multi- 
colored fire and died into black 
night. Mary’s hands shook as she 
fumbled with matches. Waring 
took them from her and lit the 
lamp. 

“Well,” said Mary, “he’s not 
coming.” She straightened and 
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He stood with Mary to 
watch Carmen give a 
scrawny turkey red wine 
and chase it around the 
patio—then wring its neck. 














drew a deep breath, called in Spanish to the maid: “Carmen, 
bring the dinner. Fortwo.” Her voice caught. Then she sat down 
and locked her hands tightly together. 

Waring burst into impetuous speech—of whatever came running 
through his mind. He chattered to Mary uninterruptedly until 
the turkey was set on the table. Then she asked quietly: 

“Will you carve? There is only the machete.” 

Waring took the unwieldy blade and did the best he could. He 
wanted to be amusing, but words stuck in his mouth. Silently 
they ate the fowl. It had a scorched, gamy taste. There was 
rice, pan de yuca, and aguacate with lemon and salt. 























Mary looked up. “This is perfectly dreadful. I didn’t know 
anything could be so badly cooked.” 

“T like it,” said Waring loyally. 

“Please,” she begged, “please don’t be polite, Allen.” She 
pushed back her plate of mincemeat, repellant in the stifling heat. 
“T’m not hungry. I never am when it is going to rain.” 

“Rain? How do you know?” 

“About ten o’clock it will rain. Rain would be the last straw.” 
Waring looked at her quizzically, his clear eyes alert. She was on 
the verge of hysteria. As she turned to the door, he stepped with 
her out into the night. (Please turn to page 93) 
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ihe. true love story 


of an 


Imperial Gentleman 


and I was still living in the Ritz Hotel in 

Paris, waiting for the long-delayed turn 
of the tide—a battery of half-curious, half- 
excited glances greeted my appearance in the 
restaurant. Conversation at all tables stopped 
and all heads turned in my direction. I looked 
in the mirror questioningly, expecting to dis- 
cover a torn sleeve or at least a missing button. 
Nothing short of a breach of etiquette of that 
nature could have caused so great a commotion, 
for by that time I had long since ceased to be 
a novelty around the Ritz. 

My fears allayed, I settled at the table, 
ordered breakfast and began to look over my 
mail. Perhaps, I thought, a letter might have 
arrived containing some startling news which 
was already known to everybody in Paris. 
Once more I was wrong. I found several bills, 
a few solicitations of autographs, and an invi- 
tation from my old friend, the Duchess de 
Broglie, to attend a dinner-party she was giving 
that night. Nothing else. Not even a threat- 
ening missive from a communistic crank. See- 
ing that the people were still glaring at me, I 
shrugged my shoulders and hid my counte- 
nance behind the morning paper. 

A badly blotted group-photograph on the 
front page attracted my attention at once. I 
could not recognize the faces, but all the men 
wore the uniforms of the Russian Imperial 
Guard. I looked at the caption, and only then 
noticed a two-column headline which read: 


FOUR RUSSIAN GRAND DUKES SHOT 
Granp Duxes NicHoras, Grorce, Paut anp Dimitry, Two 
BROTHERS AND Two Cousins oF GRAND DuKE ALEXANDER, WHO 
Is At Present Here WERE Executep By Tue Soviets In Sr. 
PETERSBURG YESTERDAY. 


O™ morning—it was still January, 1919, 


That was all. The dispatch itself contained but a few lines, and 
gave no further details except that “the burial-place of the four 
grand dukes has not been disclosed by the Soviet Government.” 

I remember folding the paper and trying to squeeze it into my 
side-pocket, a rather difficult thing to do, considering the odd size 
of the French dailies. Not that I was stunned. I knew it had to 
come, sooner or later. I had expected it for weeks and months, but 
now that it had actually happened, my mind suddenly refused to 
function, and I could not solve the puzzling nature of the reasons 






I walked a lot, drank a 
bit, and spent hours 
reading the Bible. 


I saw that she was not 

“she.”? I bowed, received 

no bow in return, and 
stepped aside. 





MY Quest 


which had prompted the destruction of these four men who had 
always kept aloof from the political turmoil of Russia, and who 
could not have presented any danger whatever to the triumphant 
march of the revolution. 

For a moment I thought of the four of them, and the lives they 
had led: Nicholas—a dreamer, a poet, an historian of out-and-out 
republican tendencies, a disillusioned bachelor worshiping the 
memory of his only love, the queen of a Scandinavian country. 
George—a modest boy of not too many words, who wanted to be 
left alone with his paintings and children. Dimitry—a hawkish 
giant madly in love with horseflesh, a confirmed and enthusiastic 
woman-hater, a student of the Bible and a prophet of Armageddon. 
And Paul—handsome, kind-hearted, supremely happy in his mor- 
ganatic marriage, not caring a snap about monarchy or power. The 
utter uselessness of this slaughter must have been clear even to 
the most pitiless of the communists. 


WONDERED what I should do next, and whether there existed 

a way of learning additional details. I turned around and saw 

the maitre-d’hétel. It appeared he was standing in back of me with 

the tray in his hands, possibly watching my reaction. Our eyes met. 

I recalled he had always been a particular favorite of both my 
brothers. 

“No doubt, Monseigneur would prefer to have his breakfast sent 
upstairs,” he suggested in a muffled voice; and this brought me back 
to my senses. I became conscious of the tense expectations of the 
lookers-on, and realized that they were yearning for a grand theat- 
rical gesture. 

“You are very kind, Olivier,” I said, perhaps a shade too dryly. 
“But I am quite comfortable here.” 




















of Youth 


So I remained at the table and ate my breakfast slowly, with 
every eye in the restaurant riveted upon me, as if asking how it 
was possible for a man to butter his toast and sugar his coffee when 
four of his kin had been shot but twenty-four hours before. 


Tear night I attended the dinner-party given by the Duchess de 
Broglie, and braved a still greater attack of outraged conven- 
tionality. 

“You here?” whispered the people who were accustomed to 
measure the intensity of sorrow by the sourness of face and the 
width of the black band on the sleeves. 

“Why not?” I asked them in turn, and let it go at that. 

There would have been no point in my explaining to them that 
no firing-squad in the world can extinguish that spark of immortal 
energy and eternal human effort which was known to me as the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Michailovich of Russia. There is hardly ever 
any point to a dispute between faith and prejudice. I kept my 
convictions intact. They grasped the opportunity to say that I 
“drank champagne and danced” while my slaughtered brothers were 
being buried in Potter’s Field. I deemed them pitiful. They called 
me savage.... 

Even today, with thirteen years and several more graves separat- 
ing me from that turning-point in my itinerary, I find it extremely 
hard to explain why the execution of my two elder brothers should 
have sharpened an irresistible urge in me to live and recapture what 
I had been robbed of—first by the necessity to serve the Empire 
when still a mere child, then by the two fierce decades of wars and 
revolutions. Searching for a precedent in the history of the French 
Revolution—as every exile invariably does,—I came across the 
celebrated answer of Abbé Sieyes, the inspirator of the liberal 
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doctrines of 1789, and the future Minister of State 
under Louis XVIII, who used to parry all queries 
as to what he had been doing during the four 
years of the Red Terror with the same caustic 
remark: “Gentlemen, I have lived!” 

It is easier to survive than to “live,” and having 
been fortunate enough to save my six feet three 
from bullets, I was now mapping a short-cut to- 
ward a full and carefree life, something I until 
then had learned to know only from books and 
hearsay. Although fifty-three and at least twice 
that much in memories, I refused to bow to the 
impossibility of retracing my early twenties. Come 
what may, I wanted to reclaim my rights to what 
I had missed while lunching in palaces, fighting 
moronic statesmen and hibernating in the Imperial 
Council. The fear of ridicule itself failed to shat- 
ter my dream of becoming once more that roving 
sailor of thirty years ago, who believed that sooner 
or later he should succeed in discovering the Land 
of Harmony. 

Naturally enough, I was looking for encourage- 
ment; but the plentiful advice given to me by my 
French friends sounded like a distinct anticlimax. 
They were preaching prudence, glorifying the the- 
ory of a half-loaf and suggesting ‘advantageous 
apartments,” while the very idea of settling down 
to the monotonous existence of a pitiful ‘“has- 
been” struck me as rather too elaborate a form 
of suicide. Nice as Paris was in its amazing abil- 
ity to dignify idleness and exact genuine coins for 
counterfeit pleasures, Paris stood for the Past. It 
suggested a cemetery, a cemetery of ruined reputa- 
tions and insolvent doctrines. The more I sat around the Ritz, and 
the more I listened to the inane mumblings coming from Versailles, 
the less I wanted to remain in Europe. Somewhere, fourteen hun- 
dred miles away, there still was Russia. The clever statesmen 
thought it “would recover very soon,” meaning that the grand dukes, 
the bankers and the generals would return to St. Petersburg and 
resume their occupancy of palaces, stock exchange and the Guards’ 


I would have walked 
for thirty-six holes, 
but she played just nine. 
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barracks. The term “recovery” seemed to be grossly 
misused, but I never entered these arguments, for the 
simple reason that I would not have taken the whole 
of Russia for a gift. I was through with Russia, mon- 
archistic, communistic or otherwise, and I hoped to God 
I would never lay my eyes on St. Petersburg again. 


“PHS limited my choice to two possibilities; to go to 
the United States and accept the patronage of my 
American friends, or to migrate to one of those idyllic 
islands in the Pacific which I first had visited in the late 
1880’s, and where even a large family can subsist joy- 
fully and comfortably on practically no money to speak 
of. Had I been alone, I would have taken the very first 
boat sailing for New York. As a married man and father 
of seven children, I favored the Fiji Islands project. 

So I wrote a lengthy letter to my wife and sons, de- 
scribing for their benefit the wide rivers, the lackadaisical 
natives, the fragrant flowers and the flaming sunsets of 
the Pacific, and imploring them to move to a part of the 
world where one is given a munificent chance to assemble 
the bits and pieces of a life cut by the scissors of history. 
I waxed quite eloquent and felt so confident of the results 
that I began gathering various data on the Fiji Islands 
and went about making necessary preparations. Then 
my family’s answer arrived. It openly expressed their 
fears for my mental balance. It labeled as sheer lunacy 
all my dreams and plans. “Why in the world,” they 
asked “should we hide ourselves in a God-forsaken spot, 
when the coming six months may see the reéstablishment 
of a legitimate régime in Russia?” 

This nearsightedness appalled me. This continuous dwelling upon 
the same hopeless subject of “going back” suggested not so much 
the faith of a patriot as the persistence of an indefatigable wood- 
pecker. My family’s letter taken in its entirety sounded frightfully 
middle-class, as unfortunately a vast majority of royal letters and 
ideas do. 

For the second time in my life I thought of my marriage as a 
handicap and a bondage. Twelve years before, while spending a 
summer in Biarritz, I had met a woman—a fascinating combina- 
tion of modern sportsmanship and thoroughly feminine charm; she 
possessed every ingredient that goes to make a perfect companion 
save a bit of logic and a dash of imagination. We went together to 
Venice. We met in Paris. We took frequent trips to Switzerland. 
She accepted my company in the spirit of one who realizes that 
genuine love is more than enough to counterbalance a slight irregu- 
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larity of relationship. In due course of time I broached the sub- 
ject of our future to her, and offered her an open and permanent 
association. She said no—a flat and unhesitating ”o. My friend 
explained that she wanted a wedding, a church wedding. She knew 
it would necessitate my asking the Czar to permit me to divorce his 
sister, a thing unheard of in the annals of the Imperial family; but 
this fact did not change her determination. She said one had to 
draw the line. It puzzled me, my edition of the Good Book having 
failed to describe the fine distinction between an association with 
a married man and a marriage to a divorced man. I pleaded; I 
argued. I finally talked to my wife, who was likewise in the habit 
of taking her bishop’s advice. The whole thing wound up in a 
smash. Xenia decided that I did not love her any more, while my 
perfect companion went on her way. Both committed a grave mis- 
take; both fell victims to their misinterpretation of Christianity. I 


Half-curious, half-excited glances 
greeted my appearance. Conver- 
sation stopped and heads turned in 
my direction. 





never stopped loving Xenia, though 
in a fashion which was entirely differ- 
ent from what I felt toward the 
woman of Biarritz. One was the 
mother of my children. She radiated 
security and personified the estab- 
lished order of things. She stood for 
those traits of my character which 
were developed by years of military 
grind, by lectures on duties and re- 
sponsibilities, by ceremonies of the 
court, by Te Deums and masses in 
cathedrals. The other appealed to 
my spirit of adventure. She was 
bringing back the transitory beauty of youth. She awakened in me 
my original self—a boy who dreaded to be a grand duke. 

All-of this took place in 1907. One might have thought that the 
passing of twelve years, accompanied, as it had been, by the 
thunder of a major tragedy, would make my Biarritz romance look 
pale and insignificant; but in truth nothing, not even the debacle 
of Russia, mattered to me as much as the loss of that woman. Her 
smile, her lithe figure, the way she would walk into the room look- 
ing at me sidewise as if amused by the ingenuity of her own ever- 
varying apologies for being late, the manner in which she would 
settle in a chair and light her colored cigarette, and that somewhat 
vague but delightfully remorseless day of our first meeting—I kept 
these memories alive throughout the years of the war, and I 
cherished them in the dreary months of my imprisonment by the 
Bolsheviks as something which enabled me to look back upon my 
past with gratitude and tenderness. 


COULD have easily discovered her whereabouts through our mu- 

tual friends in Paris; but meeting her again would have en- 
dangered my illusions. I feared I had aged considerably more than 
twelve years; and’as for her—I preferred to retain her image such 
as I saw her first, in all the resplendence of her fascinating youth, 
standing at the eighteenth hole on the links in Biarritz, sunburned 
and busying herself with her unruly auburn hair. 

Although riot wishing even to try to find her, I continued to love 
her in a detached way, free from suffering, but causing an ever- 
increasing longing to revisit the scenes of my happiness. There 
was nothing more for me to do in Paris, and the moment I received 
the news that my family had safely embarked aboard H. M. S. 
Marlborough and that they intended to rest for a while on the 
Island of Malta, I left for Biarritz at once, promising myself to 
stay there as long as my fast-diminishing means would permit. 

Crowds of Americans and Britishers were coming to Biarritz for 


I stood up to get a better 
She made straight 
for the table occupied by 


view. 
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the Easter holidays. Sitting at my usual 
table on the terrace of the Miremont Bar 
—the same table which I had occupied on 
each one of my pre-war visits—I kept a 
vigilant watch, hoping yet fearing that 
any’ moment, now, I would behold my 
perfect companion of 1907. 


NOEING had changed in Biarritz in 
the thirty years I had known it. Fash- 
ions were different, and lipsticks had now 
acquired the rights of full-fledged respec- 
tability; but the “rules of the game”’ re- 
mained identically the same: in 1919 just 
as in 1889, it was agreed in advance be- 
tween all parties concerned that whatever 
might happen between them and to them 
while in Biarritz, should be forgotten upon 
their return to Paris. 

“Ah, la Saison Russe! On wa vu rien 
depuis. (Ah, the Russian season! We 
haven’t seen anything since then),” sighed 
the gray-haired old-timers, remembering 
the days of such lavish spenders and reck- 
less cavaliers as my late cousin Grand 
Duke Alexis. But then in the days of 
Alexis, they were sighing over the days of 
Empress Eugénie, so even in this respect 
the delightful Basque resort had retained 
its thoroughly crystallized features of the 
Capital of Romance, conducted in a mod- 
ern fashion, but inspired by the shadows 
of the great lovers of yesteryear. 

I played golf every day, and sometimes, 
when I would get up sufficiently early and 
arrive at the links ahead of the foursomes 
of bankers and brokers,—so distinctly 
“1019” in their platinum-hooded cars,—I 
would feel back in 1907 looking at the 
never-changing expanse of the all-ignoring 
ocean, and going over the eighteenth hole 
that lay right opposite my former villa. On 
reaching the hole I would stop and wait. 
I dared not ask myself what I was waiting 
for, because I would have been obliged to 
confess that a childish, an infinitely child- 
ish hope, was lurking in my mind that she 
might yet appear from nowhere and join 
me in the setting of our first meeting. 

Two weeks passed. I waited patiently and peacefully. The spirit 
of joyful laziness permeating the air of the Basque country was 
gradually performing its usual miracle of bringing harmony into 
a heart that had grown accustomed to beat to the measure of dis- 
cord. I walked a lot, drank a bit, and spent long hours reading the 
Bible. The book of Revelation, my favorite during the war, left 
me unimpressed under the skies of Biarritz, so I switched to the 
Song of Songs. It was gratifying to think that deprived as I was 
of all my earthly possessions, I could still indulge in the luxury of 
sipping a glass of red wine and reading the lines immortalizing the 
comeliness of the Shulamite. 

“Return, return, O Shulamite; return, return that we may look 
upon thee!” 

I never got further than this concluding verse of Chapter Six. 
It was my signal to lay the Good Book aside and begin to dream. 
I saw myself a farmer in Australia, separated by thousands of miles 
from what was happening in Russia, and fully satisfied with the 
company of my beloved. I visualized my “second family” raised 
by me in the way I wanted, and not in the conventional fashion 
established by my mad great-grandfather Emperor Paul, for the 
generations of Romanovs to come. The Australian branch of the 
Romanovs! Perhaps, brought up in a different atmosphere, they 
would have endowed the house that suffered from all sorts of an- 
cestral curses, with new blood and new ideas. 

I raved on and on, charting in minutest detail the course of life 
of that imaginary Australian family of mine. I overlooked nothing. 
I expected to have three boys and one girl. They were never to 
visit my native country. I preferred to keep them immune from 
that sustained tragedy which has been, is and shall always be 


WAL ORGAN 


my friends. 


. Russia... . 


I must have entirely succumbed to the spell of these adolescent 
dreams, because one afternoon I suddenly jumped up, dressed and 
rushed to the golf-links for the second (Please turn to page 97) 





After all these years, your handwriten dont 
look so different. I spose you do though. 


OR the millions of 
Americans who lived 

and drilled and fought 

with “Bill” during the war, 
this letter needs no intro- 
duction. To you who have 
come along later, let us say: 
Meet an old friend whom 
circumstances again have 
pushed to the fore, and who 
speaks, as he used to do, for 
a lot of men just like him. 
—The Editor. 

ERE MABLE, 

To think of me herin from 
you agen after all these years. 
That was the first letter I had 
from you since you was marryed 
after the war. Your handwri- 
ten dont look so different. I 
spose you do though. A girl 
is apt to go to pieces pretty 
fast after shes twenty. Thats 
from lack of not enough exer- 
size. 

As you said in your letter I aint wrote you since you got 
marryed. Ive seen too many cases in the movies of these grass 
snakes that are always writin letters to marryed wimin. When 
I heard you had a baby I came near writin but it didnt seem the 
kind of thing a unmarryed man could write a girl about. Refind, 
thats me all over Mable. 

Of course when I got the news your husband had departed this 
life that was, different. Anybody would write a widow when her 
husband departs this life. Especially when hes an old friend of the 
family as I guess youd say I was, eh Mable. I guess I ought to 
be when I figger the amount of money I used to spend in the cour- 
ten days. 

But I suppose the courten days are over. It dont seem right to 
even talk about them with your husband just gone to his rest, as 
the saying is and meaning nothing personal to you. Im glad to 
hear that you an your mother is taken a little holiday in Wash- 
inton, D. C. and are havin a good time an the wether is bad. 
You deserv it after all you gone through although as my grand- 
mother used to say in some ways things like that is a blessin. She 
was a very christian woman when it come to people dyin. 

I stuck the set of post cards you sent from Washinton in my war 





I wish youd tell him. Its hard for even a 
presydent not to refuse to see a widow. 


by KE. Streeter 


album. I call it my scrap book, thats just my way of jokin. Same 
old Bill, eh Mable, if youll excuse it at a time like this. Funnin 
aside Id like to see that place though. Its about the only famous 
battlefield I aint visited. It must be a turribel sight to see those 
acers of devustaded desks an think of the brave lads what stuck 
by em til they passed out from loss of ink. 

I knew a private once what fought the war in Washinton, D. C. 
Hes drawin disability pay now for a parilized right arm. An thats 
one of the things I wanted to write you about while you was still 
there. You might be able to do a lot of good by straightenin things 
out. Your mother always liked to try her hand at that sort of 
thing. 

Theres been a lot of pieces in the paper lately about how the 
governmint has overdrawed its account and was kind of low on cash. 
An they say one reason is because they got to pay the X soldiers 
a bilyun dollars a year an almost half that goes to a lot of gold 
bricks what never got hurt in the war at all. Cause why? Cause 
most of em never got near enough to it. 

Its stirred up quite a ruckus in this old town. People has been 
comin to me an askin for my views as an X soldier. Its the first 
time anyones asked for em since I brought those pickture post 
cards back from Paree. But thats a French joke Mable an very 
tecknickel. You wouldnt understand. 

Then last night I got ast to a mask meetin at the Town Hall. A 
mask meetin is another thing 
you wouldnt understand. No- 
body wears masks. Fellos just 
stand on a platform and talk 
whether you want to listen or 
not. They got a right to cause 
nobody paid to get in. 

At this mask meetin one fel- 
lo got up an says he was for 
the X soldiers to the last vote. 
He says if he was elected to 
somethin or other hed see that 
every gallant lad what ever 
piled gold fish cans on a trans- 
port dock got a disability alow- 
ance. He was for throwin in 
there wives and mothers in laws 
for good mesure. 

The second fello got up an 
says how the first fello didnt 
have all his buttons. This is 
what they call a debate. He 
says how the governmint was 
already givin away half a bilyun 





Its stirred up a ruckus. 
in to me an askin my views as an X soldier. 


People has been com- 
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If nobody has any money we ought to save it 
for the fellos thats still in the hospitals. 


a year to fellos who came out of the war helthier than they went 
in. An in another three years theyd be givin em more than two 
bilyun. If they keep on givin handouts at that rate we was all 
going to Helena Hack if youll excuse the expreshun. 

Well, Mable, that word handout has got a lot of our nannys. 
If you get a chanct to see Mr. Hoover who, as you probably know, 
is presydent, I wish youd tell him how one X soldier feels about it. 
If he wants to know about some others Ill give him there addres. 
I wish youd make a point of seein him. Its hard for even a presy- 
dent not to refuse to see a widow. 

The last handout I got out of the war was from a Y man when 
I was staggerin offen a Hobokin dock on my way home from La bel 
France. An thats the last I want. I may not have any money left 
but Im still on a self supportin basis as the fello says to his wife 
when he hung himself. 

I dont need no more free moveys, Paris Herrals, or feetless socks 
to wear on my rists or free nothin. I may not be workin at the 
minit but when I start in it aint going to be the governmint. 

To lissen to those polytishuns talk youd think it was them that 
was gettin the handout an not the X soldiers. They act like a 
fello thats been hired to run an aukshun sale of the U. S. Mint and 
wanted to get the thing over quick an get home to bed. 





When I first went to trainin camp an old horse 
doctor there didnt like the looks of my feet. 


They keep sayin how the governmint owes me money for what 
I done for it. Accordin to the rules of the patryuts union I seem 
to have some overtime comin. Maybe it was for smoothin out 
horses on Christmas day. I dont know. Im here to say one thing 
tho an that is I dont need no hired napolyuns to tell me who owes 
me money an who dont. 

Of course they didnt pay me enough. Cause why? Cause they 
couldnt. If theyd tried, the country would have gone busted on me 
alone when the first pay day come around. 

Steepul Jacks (which is a name for fellos who clime steepuls for 
some reason or other) get 25 smackers a day cause they say the 
works dangerus. If they figgered that way in the war I wonder 
what pay Id have drawed that day I spent in the Bois de Forest 





to tell em about the war an theyve got to like it. 


woods with the machine gun bullets playin “she loves me yes she 
does not” with the daisies right above my tin derby. 

An what do you suppose me an Angus was worth an hour the 
time I wrote you about when we sat in the Chathoe (which is a 
kind of a French railroad stashun near Brilleycourt) an let the 
Fritzes take the thing apart over our heads. 

An besides that, Mable, there was times when on a piece work 
basis Ive pealed $500,000 dollers worth of governmint potatoes in 
a week without gettin it. 

Get paid for what we went through. Paid hell if you dont mind 
the word. They must think we were like them fellos Ceser used to 
hire when he wanted to catch himself a new town. But thats Eye- 
talyun histery, Mable, an you wouldnt understand. 

The thing that gets my goat is that I had to fight to get in the 
old army. Then I had to fight all the time I was in it, what with 
the Fritzes and the top sargunt. Then I had to fight to get out. 
Now I got to fight a lot of sapheads to convince em I dont want 
a handout. When is this fightin goin to stop? 

I remember when I first went down to trainin camp. An I guess 
you remember it to cause the night before was the last time we 
ever went canoin in Weewillow Park. There was an old fat horse 
docter there that said I couldnt be a soldier cause he didnt like 
the looks of my feet. I says I knew they wasn’t much to look at 
but I hadnt figgered I was enterin em in a butey contest. An I 
says as far as I was concerned he was carryin around a lot of 
equipment that didnt look so hotsey to me ether. Quick. Thats 
me all over Mable. 

I saw I had him there an I told him (Please turn to page 95) 
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(She 
Lone 


Wolf’s Bree 


Fenno, ‘“‘you’ve made a sad mésalliance. No matter how you 

and I feel about it, society considers you married beneath 
your station; and it is right: the son of the Lone Wolf, not long 
ago a thief himself, and too newly an honest man to be believed 
in,—the son of an international thief whose exploits before his 
reformation the world has talked about for going on two decades,— 
is no match for the daughter of Fay and Innes Crozier. And noth- 
ing you can do for love of me, sweet, will ever make society take 
another view—” 

“And what, if you please, do the others matter?” 

“T can’t help it if it matters tremendously to me that even the 
most generous and kind call me behind my back, at least think of 
me, as something just a cut above a gigolo, a well-kept husband.” 

“Maurice!’ I won’t have you say such things—” 

“But I can’t be honest with myself, sweet, and deny them. And 
no man of self-respect likes to feel he couldn’t pay his wife’s bills. 
It wasn’t so bad at first, because all these nice people we know are 
card-mad, and so accustomed to thinking in terms of big money, 
that they can’t get any kick out of contract unless the stakes are 
heavy; and I’m a better cardsman than most of them—my superior 
skill and card-sense paid handsome returns for a while. But all 
at once the luck left me—I got in so deep I had to let you help 
me out; and because I couldn’t rest till I had paid you back, I went 
on fighting the cards in the hope they’d relent till—well, I’m 
ashamed to look you in the face today and confess I’m sunk again.” 

Maurice accepted Fenno’s generous check and went to his of- 


“Prem dear,’ Maurice Lanyard had said to his young wife, 









fice, where he found a letter from his father Michael Lanyard—who 
was visiting the Paris branch of Délibes et Cie, the importing firm 
which the father and son represented in New York. 

“Further to complicate my plight,” read Maurice, “I found, on 
arriving here, that the widow and daughters of the late Comte Rob- 
ert de Hérambert, all their fortune lost in unwise American invest- 
ments, were living in poverty. Hérambert was one whom I robbed 
to the tune of a million in the days when francs were francs. Con- 
sidering him too rich ever to know want, I had put his name last 
on the list of those to whom I proposed to make full restitution— 
that slow process of paying off old debts of dishonor which has kept 
me a poor man. Under the circumstances there was nothing to 
do but turn over almost all I had to Madame la Comtesse. If I 
was, as you know, pinched for money before I left New York, I 
became, two days after arriving in Paris, practically a pauper. 
Even my partnership in Délibes et Cie is imperiled. I count on 
you to do everything in your power—” 

Desperate, Maurice went to House of Cards and gambled again 
—and again lost heavily. Afterward, however, he learned that he 
had been cheated by crooked card-players, and refused to pay his 
losses. He was threatened, and still refused. He was attacked on 
the street, but beat off his attackers and still refused. And then, 
coming home, he found that his beloved wife Fenno had disap- 
peared. 

Hours of wild anxiety and desperate searching—and then a long- 
distance call from Fenno, broken off before it was concluded, 
asking him to come to her at once. The call came from a town 
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Crime makes companions of the most 
unlikely men—and women 









in Maryland where Fenno’s friend Carol Duclos lived with her 
mother in their fine old ancestral mansioi—Journey’s End. Mau- 
rice set out at once to drive down there in his powerful coupé; 
and he recalled, as he drove through the night, that it was from 
this or a neighboring place that Larry Delavan hailed—Delavan, 
the man who had introduced him at House of Cards, and then faded 
from the picture. 

It was close on midnight, and only a short distance from Jour- 
ney’s End, that Maurice had to stall his car in a ditch to escape 
collision with another. He completed his journey on foot—and 
arrived just as screams and a shot woke the silence of the old house. 
A negro servant had come upon an intruder, and had been struck 
down; and Mrs. Duclos had fired at a shape fleeing down the steps 
in the dark. Moreover, all this was only another in a series of 
strange incidents about the place lately—including footprints in 
the dust of unused rooms, and tales among the servants of a ghost 
garbed in the costume of a bygone day... . 

Next morning Carol Duclos took Maurice for a walk in the 
gardens, and an abrupt turn in the graveled walk brought them to 
where—a dead man rested, till then hidden by living screens of 
green. 

He had fallen face down, much as a football-player falls when 
tackled in full stride. There were grass stains and smudges of loam 
on his white cotton stockings; the wig of long black ringlets that 
he wore was askew; and his full-skirted, fitted coat of snuff-colored 
satin had a great dark stain on the back, just under the left 
shoulder-blade. 


by Louis Joseph Vance 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


“Our pearls!” Carol 
exclaimed. “The 
Duclos luck—that’s 
what we’ve always 
called them—come 
back at last!’ 


“T’m not going back,” Carol 
stoutly declared. ‘You needn’t 
be afraid I'll faint. But I must 
see.” 

Maurice knelt and turned the 
body over on its back. 

“Larry!” the girl cried out 
in wonder and horror and pity. 
“Larry Delavan!” (The story 
continues in detail: ) 


“7 THE late Mr. Laurence Del- 

avan”—Maurice sounded 
more thoughtful than shocked 
—‘“the very same.” 

“You know him?” unstrung 
nerves shrilled. “You know 
Larry?” 

“T knew him,” Maurice so- 
berly corrected, “—but I don’t 
mean well.” 

The staring eyes were light- 
less in the grin of the sun, but 
the brows and jowls, to which 
some mold adhered, wore a 
strange, repulsive shine. Mau- 
rice, when he had gently closed 
the eyelids, drew a forefinger 
down one glistening cheek and 
critically examined it. ‘Ghost 
paint,” he announced in maca- 
bre humor,—‘phosphorous—to 
eke out the illusion of this 
giddy masquerade.” 

“T don’t understand!” Carol 
Duclos protested, in the same 
high pitch. 

Maurice used a handkerchief 
of his own to mask the lifeless 
face. “When Delavan made up his mind to play the burglar here,” 
he remarked, “he thought up this ghastly disguise, I suppose, hop- 
ing to pass in a pinch for the spirit of some early American Duclos 
revisiting these glimpses of the moon. There was a moon last 
night, you know, and the glimpse of him I had, I don’t mind 
admitting, gave me quite a turn.” 

“You didn’t recognize him?” 

Maurice shook his head. “He was too far away—and farther 
from my thoughts. We were hardly more than card-table ac- 
quaintances.” He got up and offered to escort the girl out of the 
boxwood garden. “Don’t you think you’d feel better, perhaps, if 
you went back to the house?” 

“T’m all right now.” She stood her ground with a stubborn lit- 
tle smile. “It was just coming across him so utterly without warn- 
ing. . .. I won’t go back till we know more—if there’s anything 
to tell us who killed him, and why.” 

“If you want my guess, what we call an Act of God—blind 
chance—killed the poor fellow. Nothing else spared my life last 
night when I tumbled in through the front door, and the bullet 
from your mother’s pistol whistled over my head and out into the 
night; and the selfsame fate put Delavan in its way, if I am not 
mistaken, as he was pelting for his boat out there at the dock. 
You can see for yourself he was shot in the back, and squarely 
in line with the door when he fell. Perhaps we had better not tell 
your mother—” 

“For fear of upsetting her?” Carol scoffed at the thought. “You 
don’t know Mamma. She isn’t the sort to blame herself for a 
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freak of chance, especially when its victim was doing something 
he had no business to.” 

“No question about that, I fancy.” Maurice turned back to 
kneel over the body again and run expert hands through its period 
costume. “Strange! Only yesterday I was asking what had be- 
come of him, and not finding anybody in the Town Club who 
knew—we were both members there—” 

“It doesn’t seem so strange to me, naturally, because Larry was 
my cousin, and his home not far away. I’ve known him all my 
life, though Papa called the Delavans our black-sheep collaterals, 
and discouraged our having anything to do with them. There 
were only two of them left, to be sure; Larry, who spent most 
of his time in New York, and his elder brother Francis, a helpless 
paralytic ever since I can remember. Larry was called home to 
Frank’s deathbed a few weeks ago, but went straight from the 
cemetery, we were told, to take a train for New York. I didn’t 
know he had come back.” 

“Didn’t stay in town long, I imagine, because he didn’t show 
up at the Club, where his credit happened to be good, for once in 
away. It generally wasn’t, according to all reports; but when it 
was, he fairly made the Club his home.” 

“Sounds like Larry. The Delavans were all conscientious die- 
hards—Southern gentlemen, you know, too good to work.” 

“They didn’t mind, certainly, taking long chances rather than 
work,” Maurice pointed out. “Witness this dénouement. What we 
want to know is how they came by the secret of that panel cup- 
board, that no living Duclos knew about, and why Larry Delavan 
waited till so long before deciding to loot it—” 

“And what he expected to find!” 

“Oh, as to that,”—Maurice sat back on his heels to display odds 
and ends of jewelry rummaged out of a flowered silk waistcoat,— 
“there is the answer already; part of it, at all events.” 

Fire sun-struck from ancient facets made the girl blink and gasp. 

“Grandmother’s jewels, that couldn’t be found after Grand- 
father died!” 

“And only the beginning.” 


BULKY bundle was worried out of one skirt-pocket of the snuff- 

colored coat, deposited on the gravel walk, and its outer wrap- 
ping, a faded silk handkerchief, unknotted, uncovering a confusion 
of more or less antiquated pieces—rings, brooches, pendants, fobs, 
bracelets, ear-drops, studs, all set with stones, precious or semi- 
precious, of the first perfection. 

“And more to come.” 

The other skirt-pocket yielded a jewel-case of worn black 
morocco whose lid, unlatched, let the sun shine, for the first time 
in perhaps two decades, on three long strands of superb pearls 
exquisitely matched. 

“Our pearls!” Carol exclaimed. “The Duclos luck—that’s what 
we’ve always called them—come back at last!” 

The sober frown that Maurice was bending on the display did 
not lighten. 

“Luckier for you, if they had been worn regularly. It doesn’t 
do pearls any good not to be worn, and it does do them harm 
to be locked up in the dark for years on end. 
You can see for yourself how lack-luster they look 
today; they might almost be beads—poor imita- 
tions would be glossier.” 

“But surely they can be restored!” 

“I am not so sure.... Hello!” MHearing a 
querulous cry, Maurice rose to peer over the box- 
wood. ‘“Here’s Homer, excited about something.” 

The old negro was stumping across the bowl- 
ing-green and waving a slip of white paper as he 
called: ‘Miss Carol! Miss Carol!” 

“Now what—” 

“Goodness knows!” the girl replied. “And we 
will know more quickly if he doesn’t catch sight of 
Larry before he tells us! Ill head him off.” 

Maurice hastily closed the morocco case, heaped 
the hoard of old jewelry together, reknotted the 
silk handkerchief round it, and went to rejoin 
Carol where she had intercepted Homer, at the 
steps leading up to the green. 

“Mr. Perry Auchinclade,”—the girl lifted an 
uncertain look from the card,—‘calling to see 
Mamma without an appointment. Is that inter- 
esting, Maurice? Or isn’t it?” 

“Ah done tol’ him Miz ’Melia aint erwake yit, 
but he say he come er long way to see her erbout 
somep’n impo’tant ’n’ that he goin’ wait tell she 
do wake up,” said Homer doubtfully. 





Auchinclade 


“What shall I tell him, Maurice? What do you think?” 

“T think there is something intriguing about this persistence. 
If you care to leave the man to me, I may be able to worm some- 
thing out of him.” 

“On one condition: promise you will heed no scruples!” 

“In dealing with one so lost to shame as to use Jules Gross as 
his business agent? No fear!” 

Maurice handed over the two parcels of treasure, and the girl 
made off diagonally across the green while he followed Homer 
into the house. ; 


URNING, at sound of footfalls, from examining a portrait of 

some long-gone Duclos, to meet one who had the sunshine at 
his back, a golden glare to make his face a mask of shadows, 
Auchinclade waited with a tentative smile: a dapper, amiably dif- 
fident figure, a shade on the gray side, but carrying middle-age with 
the air of a man from whom society had no secrets. 

“Mr. Lanyard?” Bewildered pale eyes confirmed this identifica- 
tion. ‘Forgive me if I didn’t know you at first—this is so un- 
expected—” 

“Not to say a pleasant surprise, what? To me, as well, I assure 
you. When my wife and I ran down here for a little visit, we 
never dreamed of being so soon and happily reminded of Park Ave- 
nue and the Social Sixties.” 

“No; I imagine not.” 

The dry allusive accent was injudicious, its nice innuendo of 
acquaintance with the status of Maurice’s card-debts wasted, if 
Auchinclade hoped to see the young man disconcerted. 

“And how did you leave our old playfellows at House of Cards?” 

Auchinclade made vague eyes. “I really play there so seldom—” 

“Permit me to felicitate you, then, on your good judgment. Mrs. 
Duclos,” Maurice proceeded blandly to explain, “is not up yet; 
but it so happens that she did me the honor to ask my advice, 
yesterday, on your offer to rent Journey’s End; and if you care 
to give me any message—” He made an inviting move toward 
the garden front door. “But this is no morning to waste a minute 
of, and it might amuse you to have a look round the grounds— 
especially in view of the fact that you have not been here before.” 

“No,” —the little man had a conscious giggle as they stepped out 
into the sunshine,—‘“odd as it may sound, I fell in love with the 
place on hearsay—” 

“From young Delavan?” 

“Well, yes,”—again the uncalled-for laugh of a man trying to 
seem at ease when he wasn’t,—‘‘Delavan among others.” ‘ 

“T thought as much. His home is hereabouts, I believe, and 
he is in some sort a Duclos connection.” 

“Oh, quite.” Auchinclade, conveying a clear intimation that it 
would be agreeable to him to forget about young Delavan, made a 
pensive halt by the retaining wall of the green. “Those trees— 
magnificent!” 

“Are they not? 
Cards?” 

“Eh? I didn’t say that. I said I didn’t go there very often.” 

“And I applauded your discretion. It really doesn’t do a man 
of your standing any good to become identified 
with sharpshooters of that stripe.” 

“Sharpshooters!? My dear Mr. Lanyard! I 
wouldn’t call them that.” 

“TI am sure you wouldn’t. But—sorry!—I am 
not consulting you, I am telling you. Your 
House of Cards friends rooked me like nobody’s 
business—or tried to, and when I declined to be 
taken for a sucker, they threatened to have me put 
on the spot by their allies.” Maurice ignored odd 
gobbling noises of incredulity. ‘Which is why 
one wonders at your employing, as your agent in 
this business here, the man who, as counsel for 
House of Cards, failing to collect from me, ut- 
tered the threat I have quoted.” 

“I must believe you believe what you are say- 
ing,” Auchinclade, with his eyes veiled, softly 
demurred; “but I must also believe you are mis- 
taken. I have known Mr. Gross so long. Why, 
his professional standing alone is too high to be 
so jeopardized—” 

“That’s a thought. Many thanks!” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Never mind.” Maurice smiled one of those 
impenetrable smiles that put the finishing touch 
on insolence. “But this isn’t getting on with our 
tour of the gardens, is it? This, for example, is 
the boxwood: a sort of formal centerpiece, with 


So you too are out of humor with House of 
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“This is too sweet to spoil, dorling,” said Fenno. 


paths like little avenues to the others.” 
from the bowling-green. “Over there to the right is the scented 
garden. You really must see it.” 

“Good God!” Auchinclade reared back like a frightened horse, 
his pale eyes starting. ‘‘What’s that?” 

“Oh, that!” A flirt of a hand relegated the thing at their feet 
to the limbo of the negligible. ‘Just a man we shot last night, a 
burglar caught in the act; oddly enough, a friend of yours—a 


He led down the steps 


“Only, Iwas surprised and hurt. 


Forgive me, and let me forgive you.” 


friend of mine, in a way, as well. Care to have a look?” And 
Maurice stooped and whipped the handkerchief away. 

“Delavan!” 

“Looks quite natural, doesn’t he—even in that rig!” 

The little man bleated, “What does this mean?” and backed 
away another pace, shaking, and white to the gills. 

“Strange you should ask that, when it was I who had the hope 
that you would tell me what, as you put it, ‘this’ means; what is 
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at the bottom of this deadly business, this game you and Gross have 
been playing with Delavan.” 

Nerves all a-twitter, Auchinclade could only spar for time. 

“T haven’t any idea what you’re driving at.” 


“GOREN, but circumstantial evidence contradicts you.” Maurice, 
having dropped all pretense of stupid good-nature, pressed 
his attack without pity. ‘There is something much too coincidental 
about this sudden interest you have manifested in Journey’s End, 
your patent determination to get possession of the property by 
hook or crook, the pressure you brought to bear on Mrs. Duclos 
by influencing the local bank to refuse a renewal of the mortgage 
—all considered in connection with Delavan’s recent journey to 
New York to confer with you, and his subsequent attempts to play 
burglar here. There is obviously only one inference: that he some- 
how learned of the existence of the treasure secreted here, talked 


Through the glare of the torch he 
saw, grasping the edge of the door, 
a pallid hand, and in the hall the pal- 
lid oval of a face. Then the door 
shut witha slam like the clap of doom. 


MURS (MOUTEAUE RY FLAG 


you into putting up the money to lease the place, that you and he 
might search and sack it at your leisure, and ultimately endeavored 
to get what you were after by making up as a ghost and prowling 
the house; till last night when we caught him at it—” 

“Killed him in cold blood!” Auchinclade put up a show of vir- 
tuous indignation. ‘Murdered the poor boy, and boast of it!” 

“The fact that he got what every housebreaker asks for is, of 
course, quite incidental. Yet the hand that shot him down is less 
guilty of his death than you who encouraged him to chance it.” 

“J?” The little man began at last to fight back from his corner. 
“You are insolent,’ he stammered, falsetto; yet he couldn’t, for 
all of his fury, steady his gaze to Maurice’s. “You lure me down 
here to shock me speechless with this frightful sight, and then, 
because I can’t instantly pull myself together and deny your pre- 
posterous charges, you assume me to be guilty—” 

“Of complicity in a conspiracy of which this is the fatal sequel. 
Precisely! It’s no go, Auchinclade,” Maurice advised, on a new 


tack, contemptuously patient. “And the sooner you bow to that 
fact, the less your waste of time and trouble. Oh, I don’t look 
for the unreasonable; I don’t expect you to give in gracefully and 
admit you have been trying a mean little swindle on the widow 
and orphan. I only want to show you that the game’s up, and 
see you, as I presently shall, beyond doubt, tuck your tail be- 
tween your legs of a cur and clear out of here as fast as they 
will carry you.” 

If in effect what Maurice had foretold came duly to pass, the 
little man managed a withdrawal that wasn’t, in detail, devoid of 
dignity. Rage drained his face of all color, pinched his weak mouth 
to the semblance of a bleached cicatrix, hooded his eyes till they 
were mere gleams between sparse lashes and puffy underlids; but 
he sketched a formal bow before turning to take his way without 
haste back to the house. 

He was already cutting across the green when Maurice stood up 






from replacing the handkerchief and followed at his own gait, to 
enter the hall as Auchinclade, who had walked through without 
pause, was leaving it by the farther door. 

The anticipated snarl of an automobile-starter did not imme- 
diately follow. Maurice came out on the steps of the carriage en- 
trance to see Auchinclade in earnest conversation with one who 
had evidently driven out from Gosport with him—a person whose 
graying hair and habit of faded distinction marked him unmis- 
takably as the secretary of House of Cards. 

If this discovery excited a slight thrill of surprise, it was only 
because Ashlar was so unquestionably Bulger’s creature, that the 
president of House of Cards now came into a picture that previous- 
ly had framed no other figures than those of Auchinclade and 
Delavan and Gross. 

Now, too, the wraith of a suspicion walked, thin and ephemeral 
as mist on a dim horizon, that there might be somewhere, if Maurice 
could but put a finger on it, some linkage between his introduction 


to that crooked card-club by young Delavan, and the plot to de- 
fraud Mrs. Duclos and her daughter. 

“Oh, there you are, eh, Ashlar! How nice to see you. Sorry 
I didn’t know you were waiting—I would have asked you in to see 
the sights also.” 

Ashlar showed a tepid countenance over one shoulder. 

“Morning, Lanyard,” he said, formally crisping his naturally 
ironic accents; and leaving Auchinclade to fling himself huffily into 
the car, he crossed to the foot of the steps. ‘So you’ve bumped 
poor Larry Delavan off! Carrying things with a rather high hand, 
aren’t you?” 

“This is the first time I have ever heard killing a burglar so 
termed.” . 

“Then what you wish us to understand is that you hadn’t any 
idea—” 

“Not that it would have made any difference if we had.” 


“So I imagined. Poor fellow! A good scout, with all his fail- 
ings.” 

“A good scout for House of Cards, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Ah!” Ashlar pounced on that. “Now it comes out—your mo- 
tive. Mr. Auchinclade tells me the body is still clothed in a 
fancy-dress costume. Does a burglar dress up like that? A blood 
relation of the family, too! Maybe the coroner’s jury will believe 
his purpose here was something worse than a boyish prank, a 
practical joke on his cousins.” 

“Say it was that.” Maurice studied Ashlar with an intelligent 
smile. “It wasn’t, but say it was, for the sake of the argument: 
what of it?” 

“Larry had powerful friends in New York, Lanyard, who will 
never believe, any more than Mr. Auchinclade and I do, you didn’t 
jump at the chance to warn us what we may expect, who are sim- 
ply trying to make you pay your debts of honor, if we dare put 
further pressure on you.” 
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“That is as much as confessing Delavan was paid for pulling me 
in to be plucked by your experts, isn’t it?” Maurice jeered. “Not 
so bright, Ashlar! And that reminds me: you might be good enough 
to tell Gross for me, that if he doesn’t want to face disbarment pro- 
ceedings, he had better delegate the club’s dirty work to you here- 
after.” 

“T don’t mind handing him that laugh. Pretty figure you’d cut 
as a complainant, wouldn’t you—the Lone Wolf fils, crook, killer, 
common gambler!” 

“Yes, yes,’ Maurice yawned. “And now, if you wouldn’t mind 
running along? Frankly, you fatigue me.” 

“That’s just too bad. However, I have said all I wanted to. So 
good day to you, Mr. Maurice Lanyard—welcher!” 

Ashlar, as he pronounced this valediction, lifted his hat with so 
much derisive significance that Maurice turned involuntarily to 
follow his gaze, and saw Fenno standing just inside the doorway.... 





At this, Maurice, who had been pluming himself on keeping his 
temper, felt it slipping. If Ashlar had not been quick to hop into 
the car, and Auchinclade as alert to get it under way, the young 
man would in all likelihood have undertaken to punish Ashlar for 
that parting impertinence. As it was, the voice that gave Fenno 
good morning was tense. 


E could not tell how much she had heard—but that she had 

heard enough to stir up deep resentment was evident in the cool- 

ness of her countenance and in the way that she brusqued his com- 
pliments. 

“So you owe House of Cards a lot of money, after all!” 

That wasn’t the tone to take with a man of his mettle when he 
not only had his father’s secret to keep, but was still smarting 
with chagrin, in no mood to confess he had been such a green fool 
as to let card-sharps overreach him. 

He said curtly: “That’s as it may be.” (Please turn to page 103) 
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Not Nervous 


by John C. Emery 


Illustrated by Rea Irvin 


his Alma Mater. His son, Edward K. Wilton, Jr., ’33, is 

playing his last game as right halfback for the old school. 
The time is a few minutes before the start of the game. Mr. 
Wilton, Senior, is speaking. .. . 

This the row, boy? Seats 26 and 27? Yes, I see them. Much 
obliged. Checks? What checks? Oh, the checks. Sure. Yes, 
Tl take them. Seat checks, he means, Mother. Now just sit 
down and don’t be nervous. I’m not nervous. Just be calm 
like me. They'll be out in a minute. Better tuck that blanket 
around you. It’s kind of chilly. .. What? ... Oh, no, I 
don’t need it. I’m plenty warm. 
front of a mob like this. Now 


Now sit quietly and don’t be nerv- 
“A 
6 5 
don’t you go worrying. I’m not 
x. 


Bake K. WILTON, ’05, attends the annual Big Game of 


7 


seats. The men on the team al- 

ways get good seats. Going to be ¢ 
some crowd, Mother. Nothing like DY] 
this in my time. Guess it’s pretty axS 
nerve-racking, having to play in @ 


ous. I’m not nervous. 
Pretty good seats, aren’t they? 
Edward said they would be good Z 
@ 

worrying. Edward isn’t worrying. é> 
He’ll do ail right. Bet he’ll play 
the best game he ever played in his ( 
life. Sure he will. I know he will. 

Hurt? Of course he won’t get 
hurt. He never yet has got hurt. 
Now, has he? When I was on the 
team, they used to get hurt some- 
times, but they don’t any more. 
Well, hardly ever, anyway. I never 
saw a halfback in my time that 
could come up to Edward. il. 


Say, who is that fellow? His face TP) \\ 
is familiar. Sure, Tom Carson, of ll 


eo) 


course. Hello there, Tom, you old 
rascal, how are you? How do, 
Mrs. Carson! You know Mrs. 


Wilton? Oh. Yes, that’s my boy, 
Edward. Yes, he was on the team 
last year, but he was sick most of 
the season. Didn’t get to play 
much. 

Oh, no, I’m not nervous. He 
can’t do any more than lose the 
game. Ha, ha! 

Well, he made three touchdowns 
against Westport and two against 
Hammond. Prettiest running I 
ever saw. But of course you can’t 
tell—he may not do so well today. There’s many a slip, you know. 
It’s only a game, after all. Some people, the way they carry on, 
you’d think the future of the nation depended on their side winning. 
I’ve seen men who had sons on the team go absolutely wild. But 
I’m not that way. Mother, here, worries—ha-ha! She’s afraid 
that Edward will get hurt, or that he’ll fumble and let the other 
team score, or something. But I don’t worry. 

Why the Sam Hill don’t they come out? D’you suppose some- 
thing’s happened? D’you suppose somebody’s sick? Edward 
didn’t look very well this— But pshaw, nothing like that, of 
course. They’re just a little late. Now, Mother, don’t wor— 
There they come! Yyyaaayyy! Oh, it’s the other team. 

My, look at the crowd! Must be forty thousand people here. 

Sure, plenty of room, sir. We'll move over a little. Not 





“Right down the field, boys! 
We want a touchdown! 


at all. No, it didn’t hurt. My name’s Wilton. 
my boy, all right. Right halfback. 
Never can tell, though. No, I’m not nervous. What in the 
Sam Hill— There they come! There he is! Vyyyaaaayyyy! 
There’s Edward, Mother! See him? ‘There! There, he just 


Eh? Yes, that’s 
Well, we hope so. Ha-ha! 


caught the ball! Now he’s tossing it to that other fellow! Yes 
sir, that’s my boy Edward! 

There, Edward’s got the ball again! Look at that pass! I'll 
bet that went sixty-five yards! That was a beauty! Edward 


can forward pass better than— But I guess I’d better not boast 
before the game. Of course, I’m not nervous, but it’s enough 
to make anyone nervous, waiting 
here all this time. Did you see 
that?) That kick! That was Ed- 
ward! My boy! He can kick... . 
They’re lining up! Now watch, 
Mother, Edward’s going to kick 
off. Gee, I hope— 

There they go! ‘There they go! 
Look, Mother, look! Edward 
kicked the ball! Look at it go! 
Still going, still going! They've 
got it! Get that man! Get that 
They’ve got him! 

Now, Mother, don’t be nervous. 
He’s all right. Well, why don’t 
they play? Let’s go! There! 
Stop him! Stop him! He got 
him! Edward got him! Why, sure 
it was Edward! I saw him... . 
Well, maybe you’re right. But 
anyway, they threw that fellow for 
a loss. Come on, now, come on! 
Hold ’em, Edward! There they 
go! Stop him! Wheee! Threw 
‘em back two yards that time! 
Attaboy! Smear ’em! Guess 
they'll kick now. There. it goes! 
Pretty fair kick, but Edward—Ed- 
ward’s catching it! Don’t fumble, 
boy, don’t fumble! Wheeee! Look 
at him go! Look at him run! 
Ten yards he returned that. punt! 
What a run! ; 

Well, now they'll get started. 
Wonder if the quarterback will‘give 
the ball to Edward. . . . . No, the 
other fellow took it. Humph, only 
two yards. They’d better let Ed- 
ward take it. Here they go again. 
Edward’s got the ball! Go it, boy! 
Did you see that! That~ clumsy 
tackle got in his way. Next time— Here they go again: : Three 
yards to go. Nice run that little fellow made that time. But 
if they hadn’t got in Edward’s way the time before, I’ll bet he 
would have gone thirty yards. Or more, probably. 

A kick, I guess. Looks like it in that formation. See, Edward’s 
playing back. Watch him, Mother! Kick it, son, kick it! Ahhh, 
look at that kick! Look at it! 

Hmm, they’re going to punt on the first down. There it 
goes! Look out! Look out! It’s a fake! Stop him! Stop 
him! He’s through! Wait, Edward’s after him! Get him, boy, 
get him! ‘Tackle him, tackle him! There! Oh, good God, 
he missed! He slipped! A touchdown already! Well, it can’t 
be helped. After all, it’s only a game. Ha-ha! But if Edward 
hadn’t slipped— Yyyaaayyy! Missed (Please turn to page 76) 


» 





Touchdown! 
Come on, Edward!” 
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Lazarnick 


@ WHEN TO PROPOSE e e e Americans are unromantic, so they say. But 
the reception accorded Tito Guizar, C.B.S.’s singing boy from the opera of Old Mex- 
ico, gives the lie to that impression. With the slow rhythmic tones of his own song 
“Beésame Asi,” a goodly section of America settles back to hold hands with some 
one present—or to wish that some one were there for said soul-stirring purpose. 
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@ @ @ Hope Minor and Edward 
Root, who have helped make the bo- 
lero one of the favorite dances of the 
day, have refused many European of- 
fers, and are remaining atop New 
York’s St. Moritz Hotel—extending 
their record run there, while doubling 
in the Shuberts’ latest edition of the 
Greenwich Village Follies. Their 
faces are familiar in the fashionable 
clubs of European capitals as well as 
the great American “get acquainted” 
palaces of vaudeville and night life. 
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PRODUCER 
PEGGY FEARS 


ee ¢ Your typical New 
Yorker never associates the 
susurration of red and brown 
leaves with the season of fall. 
His seasons are: spring, sum- 
mer and theatrical. Peggy 
Fears is one of the most am- 
bitious theatrical producers of 
all times! Here is her cur- 
rent season’s program: “No- 
na,” starring Lenore Ulric, the 
Kern-Hammerstein musical dra- 
ma “Music in the Air,” “St. 
Wench,” starring Helen Menck- 
en, and “The Establishment 
of Madame Antonia” (whose 
name will be changed). For 
the latter no less than Max 
Reinhardt’s direction would 
do; so at Peggy’s request he 
agreed to come to New York. 
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PERENNIAL 
GREENLEAF 


@ @ @ This is the tenth 
year in which Ralph Green- 
leaf has held the pocket bil- 
liards championship of the 
country. The general im- 
pression is that the man who 
succeeds him to that title 
will be Houdini’s successor, 
as well. The outcome of a 
billiards tournament is not 
quite as certain as death and 
taxes, however; soon we'll 
know whether it’s to be an- 
other Greenleaf year. Even 
the ladies are hanging around 
the pool-parlors these days. 
Can it be that the perennial 
champ is having a subtle in- 
fluence upon feminine taste? 
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@ SARI MARITZA @ 


@ © © Lovely lady of many languages and many 
homes, she has chosen America as the place in 
which she wishes she had been born! And like so 
many charming Europeans, she is working desper- 
ately to lose her own intriguing accent in favor of 
our Americanese. See her before she has lost it! 
With Herbert Marshall and Mary Boland, she will 
“talkie” in “Evening for Sale,” for Paramount. 
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**REAL TRUE’’ 
MYSTERY 
DRAMA 


@ @ © Hundreds of police- 
cars are covering the battle- 
fronts of the metropolis. You 
phone headquarters if a strange 
person is hiding behind your 
back door. The alarm goes 
out by radio from the man 
(upper right) at the station, 
to the police-car miles away, 
near your home. In one min- 
ute—two or three at the most 
—a racing roadster is at your 
door with two officers. Now, 
in New York, the law pro- 
tects you with greater speed 
than ever before in history. 





Ewing Galloway 





e@ e¢ @ A section of Brook- 
lyn, New York (above), with 
markers indicating the exact 
positions of the patrol cars in 
that borough. Brooklyn, be 
good! (Left) The radio-room 
at Mr. Mulrooney’s head- 
quarters, showing a map of all 
the boroughs of greater New 
York—and the broadcaster at 
the further end of the room. 
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THE MAN 
BEHIND 
THE SCENES 
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@ @ @ Cleon Throckmorton, 
the busiest designer of stage scen- 
ery in the country, first creates 
the rough sketch. This is trans- 
formed into a tiny model—like 
these of “Porgy” and this season’s 
“Humpty Dumpty.” In his base- 
ment the set grows up. Here were 
born backgrounds for many “hits,” 
including all the Theater Guild 
and Eva La Gallienne dramas. 
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@ MUSSOLINI’S MAMMOTHS @ 


e@ ¢ © First, in the post-war world, 

came the ships of Germany’s rehabilita- 

tion era, the Bremen and the Europa, to 

. win the blue ribbon for transatlantic 
C speed. Now comes a riposte to the Ger- 
mans in the form of the Italian liners Rex 
and the Conte di Savoia, which, accord- 
ing to authorities, will be the largest 
and fastest in the post-war world. Above 
is the flagship Rex, which arrived in 
oe New York for the first time early in 
: October. On regular schedule, she is 
expected to cut about three days time 
from the Southern Crossing.... Be- 
low is the Conte di Savoia, which will 
make her maiden voyage early in 
November. . . . At the left are the 
. Conte’s gyroscopic stabilizers, to pre- 
vent rolling in a sea-way, and keep 

level the wine-glasses on the table tops. 
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Anne Green . 


who wrote 


Illustrated by 
Maurice Bower 


N a dreary hot day in 

mid-August, June Ap- 

pleton sat writing her 
thirtieth fashion article since 
the beginning of the “winter,” 
which as everybody knows, 
takes place in the dog-days; 
a season which all who work 
in the styles know and dread 
as commencing late in July, 
and throwing them into a 
frenzied exhausted state by 
the end of August. 

They are usually prosper- 
ous, fairly so at-least, make 
a decent living, and write for 
good papers which would 
scorn to underpay their Pari- 
sian correspondents. Never- 
theless the constant strain of 
seeing beautiful new models, 
be it hats, dresses or buttons, 
turns them into a nervous, 
highly strung crew with the 
fixed stare of the mono- 
maniac. 

June ran her pencil through her notes and looked 
puzzled. She read: “new anchor but coat fas. Mrs. H; 
14th Str.” Impossible to guess what she had meant that 
morning at the “Jean et Jeanne” opening. She traveled 
down the page and found: “mention rat-tail trimming 
Mrs. H. semi-flare cape.” 

A light dawned ‘upon her. 

Mrs. Heinemann, of course—the Admiral’s widow, who 
had delighted June’s childhood with her 1890 clothes (she had been 
the belle of Annapolis and stuck to the costumes of her triumphs), 
small waist, elegant manner, an inordinate fondness for buttons, 
chenille embroidery and plaids, the eternal pitfalls of the very 
stout. ‘New buttons with anchors for coat fastenings like Mrs. 
Heinemann’s in Fourteenth Street,” and “Remember to mention 
rat-tail trimmings like Mrs.’ Heinemann’s, to use on semi-flared 
capes,” read June aloud. “When you can’t read your own notes,” 
she reflected, “it’s time to stop work. What on earth made me 
think of that old fool? Why do I remember everything about 
her better than my nearest and dearest? Why do the faces of 
those I love fade away when I want them most; and why, oh 
why, does each detail of that ridiculou§ old lady’s appearance stand 


out so clearly? I believe that when I’m dying, I shall feel her” 


soft, chubby hands ruffling my hair, and hear her squeaky voice: 

“Children, your mother has kindly entrusted you tomy care 
this afternoon. I will endeavor to entertain you. «Shall we’ be- 
gin with a game of hearts? Charlotte, John, I see that you are 
ready. for fun; but June, I fear, will ever be a procrastinator, and 
has not yet removed her outdoor wraps.’ 
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Never ‘Lalk to Strangers 


esata 


— 







“You’re the most selfish 
man I ever met,” she 
burst out. “Here you are 
forever talking about 
Mildred, and never once 
inquiring about me.” 


“T must be crazy to think of her when I’m so busy. Perhaps I 
remember her because she had’ to tell us of the accident. How 
horrible that was. She used such long words that we didn’t un- 
aii and she insisted on staying with us until after the 
uner—”’ oy 

June stuck her fingers in her ears and shook her handsome head 
from side to side until it rang. “I’m not about to think of every- 
thing gloomy that ever happened to me, am I?” she asked herself 
anxiously. “The truth is, I’m tired, and I don’t like work. A 
little tea might revive me.” 

She looked with a ray of satisfaction around the three large 
rooms which composed her flat; she had rented it furnished three 
years before, and every time her finances allowed, bought a small 
bit of furniture, giving the landlady back a ramshackle article in 
exchange. The result was, since the three rooms communicated by 
double doors thrown open always, that it had a very spacious and, 
to June, an almost magnificent effect. The typewriter, when not 
in use, lived in the kitchen with the sloppy cross-eyed maid Made- 
eine. 

Madeleine staggered-in with the tea, kicking the door open with 


+6 


a knee; in fact, the door which led to the kitchen passage was black 
with kicks. June made no comment; it was a sore subject, and 
the cross-eyed one was engaged that afternoon in washing her 
stockings and gloves. Madeleine always acknowledged by some 
such office the fact that June was dining out. 


““HE milk has curdled,” Madeleine announced defiantly. “I 

forgot to boil it this morning, and there’s no lemon. Of course, 
if Mademoiselle did not live on the fourth floor of a house without 
a lift,’—-she sniffed defiantly, as if she had been born in that con- 
venience, which seemed the last word in luxury to her,—‘I could 
run down for some; but with all the work in this apartment, I 
can’t be expected to do errands all day.” 

She paused again, hoping for an answer, knowing that she could 
easily defeat June’s _ halting 
French with a volley of words, a 
some of the best left over from 2 
scenes with past and exacting we o ‘ 
housekeepers. oo 

Nothing happened. June oe 
merely blinked and thought how — 
nice her drive and dinner in the 
country would be, after a messy 
muddled day. 

Madeleine stumped out as the 
telephone rang; she was not go- 
ing to answer it, and there was 
no fun listening to a conversa- 
tion, probably in English. 

“Ts that you, June? I’m so 
sorry, dear, I must put off our 
little party for this evening. 
Honestly, I’m disappointed, but 
I’m too tired. You’re lucky not 
to be in an office all day; it was 
a hundred and three on the boule- 
vards this afternoon. Guess I'll 
turn in early and have a good 
sleep. Hello—are you there? 
Did you hear me?” 

“Ves, I heard you,” answered 
June dully. “When am I going 
to see you?” 

“Well, fact is, darling, this is 
Thursday.” June could hear a 
fatuous note creep into his voice. 
“Tomorrow, Mrs. Vanderwelt 
wants me to take a party to a 
new place up the river, where 
you can go for a swim and dine 
afterward at a cute little inn. 
She knows everybody in Paris, 
and it’s very important for my 
business. You know her, don’t 
you? I might manage to wan- 
gle you in too.” 

Silence from June; he was 
quite aware that she knew no 
one in the Vanderwelt set, and 
not a soul of importance in 
Paris. 

Waldo’s voice resumed: “Look 
here, June—you’re not huffy be- 
cause I’m too tired to take you 
out to dinner, are you?” 

“No,”—very quietly. “Wal- 
do, can’t we do something to- 
gether Saturday or Sunday? I feel so lonely, suddenly, and Paris 
is very dull.” 

“Awfully sorry, dearest; I forgot that you weren’t going out of 
town this week, and I promised to run down to Fontainebleau with 
some men, for golf.” The fatuous note crept into his voice again: 
“Haven’t you a lady friend that you could go away with for a 
couple of days? I'll ring you up, first thing on Monday morning, 
and tell you how things went.” 

“All right,” said June; then quickly: 
let me think.” 

“Ves,”—impatiently at the end of the line —‘“but hurry, little 
one.” 

“Tt won’t take me long. On second thoughts, don’t ring me up 
on Monday, or ever again; I’m through.” 

The girl was surprised to find herself saying this to him, of all 


“Waldo, wait a minute, 


June sniffed. “What would Ido? Well, if I were a man, I’d knock her down 


people. There was a startled exclamation and much spluttering 
in answer; she rang off quickly, before she could change her mind 
and excuse herself on the plea of frazzled nerves. 

“Little one!” The very expression which June hated most! 

She wandered about for a few minutes, trying to brace herself 
sufficiently to tell Madeleine that she was not dining out after all. 
She finally decided that she did not care to eat much, and remem- 
bered a few oddments in the larder which would stay any unlikely 
pangs of hunger. 

She had food for meditation. The truth was that June had had 
enough of Waldo Lamont, and it took a particularly nasty day of 
small misfortunes for her to realize it. She had adored a vain, 
flirtatious American business man, had given him all her spare 
thoughts and an unbelievable amount of affection. But she saw 





him as he was, hating him for making a convenience of her love 
merely to fill in dull evenings. She loathed herself still more for 
accepting the situation. 

Like most males, supposedly so inconsistent in character, Waldo 
was thoroughly domestic and liked a habit—the habit of counting 
on June’s love, knowing that she would never sulk, always be there, 
ready to break any engagement to be with him and amuse him. 
At the same time he was susceptible and fickle, fond of telling a 
circle of men (Don Juanism is always admired) that he was in- 
capable of a deep attachment and would never marry: “My wife 
would be miserable, you know.” 

Hence he was not engaged to June, although he fully realized that 
a semi-comrade, semi-lover situation was making her wretched. 

How wretched, June had never realized until this Thursday eve- 
ning. A violent gust of rage and hate, which is akin to love, swept 


over her; in one blinding flash she saw how much she had suffered 
during the last two years, and what result she had gained—the 
rather patronizing affection of an ambitious egoist! 

June thought of all this for a long time, torn by conflicting 
emotions. First, she longed to slap his face, tell him at a great 
length and with minute detail exactly what she thought of him; 
then she wondered how soon she would begin to suffer at the idea 
of never seeing him again. Perhaps he might beg her pardon, 
some day, but it seemed to her most unlikely; and humbling herself 
in the dust seemed a possibility even in her present state of anger. 

She started up from the sofa on which she had flung herself on 
hearing the back door slam and Madeleine pound slowly upstairs 
to her hot bedroom in the attic, and decided to go for a walk along 
the river, her favorite ramble; June lived quite close to the quays, 





and trample on her, pull off her ears and tear out her eyes with a buttonhook.” 


and having put on a large straw hat, which concealed a good deal 
of her hot angry face, she crawled out into the laden air. 

The big sycamores which bordered “her part of the quaz” as she 
put it, did not stir a leaf; but a large yellow moon threw the shadow 
of each twig on the sidewalk like a big wrought-iron ornament; 
the asphalt reflected the warm unaired smell of the town. 


HE leaned over the broad stone parapet and looked at the river, 

black and flecked with steel-colored lights where the moon 
caught the ripples. A very metallic atmosphere, all told, hard and 
pitilessly warm, as if the very green of the trees which gave a 
semblance of coolness in the daytime, had been petrified. 

June sighed, and wondered why she had come out, why she 
lived in Paris, and above all, why she had ever met Waldo. A 
voice near by, a very nice masculine one, made her jump: 
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“Excuse me, are you English?” 

Strange as it may seem, people are not accosted very often in 
Paris, and very seldom in English. June, like a well-conducted 
girl, moved on, although she knew from the quality of the voice 
that it meant no impertinence. It moved up by her in the sticky 
darkness, and said triumphantly: 

“Hurrah, you’re American; I saw your shoes. 
me. I’m not a beggar, but a—” 

“What do you want?” June made her voice a little harsher than 
she felt. 

“IT want to talk to a stranger; I was about to tell you, when 
you interrupted me, that I was a little crazy, and I need some 
one’s help.” 

“T don’t like crazy people,” said June. “No one does. Besides, 
I’m frightened of them.” 

“You're not frightened of me,” 
returned the stranger eagerly. 
“Don’t let’s waste any more 
time on stage conversation. I’ve 
been looking for a likely un- 
known for three days.” 


“WHAT do you want?” asked 
June again, but gently. 

“T want to talk about my- 
self. I have always felt that, to 
be quite frank and dispassion- 
ate, only some one I don’t know 
and have never met through any- 
one else could help me.” 

“T see,”—rather puzzled. 

“Now if I can make you com- 
fortable on this stone wall, and 
you can listen to me, I will be- 
gin my dull tale. First, let me 
ask you something: you aren't 
thinking of committing suicide, 
hanging over those stone banis- 
ters, are you?” 

“Of course not.” 

“That’s good. 
life insured?” 

“No. Why?” June moved off 
uneasily. She felt that this per- 
son must indeed be mad. 

“Never mind; now for my sad 
tale. Think of a human being, 
very affectionate and normal, in 
love for the last eighteen months 
with another being. The other 
being is not human, but just a 
creature full of vanity, material 
longings and ambitions, a thor- 
oughly mean small nature that—” 

“T can imagine it very well,” 
burst out June. 

“Now, don’t break in like 
that; you cut my confessions; 
beg my pardon, please.” 

“T beg your pardon,” quoth 
June, quite amazed at her own 
amenability. 

“Granted. Well, this nasty 
creature whom I have just de- 
scribed is beautiful, and I love 
her to distraction; she knows it, 
and makes me suffer for it in an 
atrociously varied manner. Sometimes she puts me off for days; 
sometimes she allows me to see her constantly. There is nothing 
that I don’t know and hate about her.” June started. “Not a 
word, now. Are you sure that you wouldn’t like to put some 
money in a policy and look forward to a comfortable old age 
with your husband and children? No? Never mind. I think, 
to return to my interesting self, that a climax has been reached; 
she makes use of me and my mother, and at last I know why. 
Why?” He turned toward June, and she saw the outline of a 
round face and ruffled curly hair. “Because she has taken a fancy 
to a windbag of a shallow stupid ass who amuses her and talks 
big. Now, what would you do?” 

“But it seems to me,” said June, her mind distracted from her 
own troubles at last, “that if using your mother is one of her am- 
bitions, she would cling to you.” (Please turn to page 78) 


Please listen to 


Now is your 


The Story So Far: 


ERE you follow with Mr. 
Lewis the progress of 
that lovable pilgrim Ann 

Vickers from girlhood through 
the emotional and mental tur- 
moil of the last twenty-five 
years in America: 

In the town of Waubanakee, 
Illinois, her father was super- 
intendent of schools, but her 
first impulse toward real thought 
and achievement was given her 
by an old German shoemaker. 
And it was the shoemaker’s son 
—dashing, vital young Adolph 
Klebs—who first stirred her 
emotional nature. 

From the time Ann was 
eleven until she was fifteen, she 
idealized Adolph—who could 
swim better, fight better, skate 
better and pitch better than any 
other boy in the gang. Disillu- 
sioned when she discovered the 
boy-and-girl affair was serious 
on her side only, she emerged 
wiser, but no less eager, from 
her first gropings toward love. 

Ann’s mother had died when 
Ann was fourteen, and now her 
father died, but left her enough 
money to send her to college; 
and she went to Point Royal 
College—a small woman’s col- 
lege of the strict and cloistered 
sort. 

There, Ann was enclosed and 
inhibited by companionship only 
with girls. Ann was healthily 
vital, and in reaction from too 
exclusive female companion- 
ship, she again over-idealized a 
man. He was older, of course—Glenn Hargis, professor of history 
at the college, and by far the most sophisticated man Ann had ever 
met. They became great friends; and one day they broke college 
rules, went picnicking together and lunched in a deserted log cabin. 

Lunch done, he carelessly put his arm around her and drew her 
cheek down to his shoulder. She snuggled there, warm against the 
tweed. But she was annoyed when le lifted her cheek to kiss it, 
when he touched her bosom. 

Not much experienced, yet she had known enough dances, enough 
sleigh-rides not to be utterly green. “Oh, Lord, do all men follow 
this same careful-careless technique? Now the idiot will drop his 
arm and paw at my thigh.” 

He did.... 

She sat up, furious at his betraying himself as not the clever 
and original Dr. Hargis at all, but just another Model T. 

“Oh, stop it!” she snarled. 

“Shocked like a Sunday-school brat!” he jeered. 

“Pm not shocked at all. I'll tell you that I decidedly felt the 
beginnings of a thrill, just now—till you tried the rdle of cave-man. 
Wude and wuff! Oh, Dr. Hargis!” 

His eyes coals of hate, he tramped off down the mountain wood- 
road, not turning back. And though Ann occasionally sighed for 
their lost comradeship, he gave her no other chance to repulse him. 

For ten years, from Ann’s graduation, in 1912, she had a medley 
of jobs. For a year she studied nursing at the Presbyterian Hospital 
in New York, as a basis for social work. Then with the campaign 
for woman suffrage booming, she became an organizer in the 
New York headquarters, whence she was sent to a city in Ohio. 
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The work there was interesting at first—and exciting at last. For 
when officers broke up a too-exuberant public meeting, Ann dis- 
tinguished herself by biting a policeman; and with several of her 
ardent young friends, spent a month in jail in consequence. 

In 1916, Ann found a job with a committee “investigating con- 
ditions” in the textile and garment industries in New York at a 
toy-model salary, but with board and room at the Corlears Hook 
Settlement House guaranteed in return for teaching classes of for- 
eigners. And when America entered the war, in 1917, she had risen 
from ordinary resident of the Settlement, to assistant head resident. 

“Some day,” Ann once had mused, “some man that I want to kiss 
—like Adolph—is going to want to kiss me—like Glenn Hargis; and 
then I’m going to forget all the statistics on the underpayment of 
woman workers, and kiss him back so hard the world will go up in 
smoke.” 

This man came now, a young Jewish officer named Lafayette 
Resnick, whose frankly confessed fear of war somehow stirred 
Ann’s heart. She loved him—all too well—in the brief time before 
he had to join his regiment in training. ... 

Two months or so afterward one of her Settlement-house pro- 
tégées—Tessie Katz. who had also had a soldier sweetheart—came 
to Ann in terror with a confession. Ann promised somehow to 
help her. But— 

“Wish I was like you, Miss Vickers!’” Ann groaned to herself 
afterward in bitter caricature of Tessie; then: “I’ve got to face it. 
... There’s no doubt. And I can’t even write to Lafe, can’t tell 
him unless he shows a little more sign he wants me. Oh, God, I 
can’t even blame him. But I don’t know what to do!” 
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eA novel of a woman’s emotional turmoil 


” Sinclair Lewis 


who won the Nobel Prize for Literature 


Eventually Ann asked advice of a woman physician of her ac- 
quaintance.... 

Afterward Ann hated herself vaguely for her cowardice. Yet her 
lost baby became a reality to her. It would have been a girl, she was 
sure; she would have named her not Mary or Helen, not Faith or 
Patience, she decided, but Pride. And Pride Vickers became a real 
person to Ann, and went with her on many of her journeyings— 
especially on a trip to Europe which Ann purchased by six months 
of labor as charity-secretary to a wealthy woman philanthropist. 

Back in America, Ann’s interest in prison-reform led her to ob- 
tain a job as “educational director” of the women’s division at the 
Copperhead Gap penitentiary in a Southern State. 

There Ann saw all too much, felt all too much of the horror 
inherent in even the best of prisons; and Copperhead Gap was by 
no means the best of prisons. Almost helpless to help, she heard the 
tragic stories of the women inmates—far more sinned against by 
this difficult world, most of them, than sinning. She shared the 





Ann looked up; Lindsay 
Atwell was in the door- 
way. There was some- 
thing indefinably aged 
about him—he looked like 
a sick man. 


dreadful death-watch over a pitiable negress who had been driven 
to madness and murder by a brutal husband. And she was caught, 
finally, in a riot of rebelling women prisoners—and hesitated as to 
which side she would fight on. The revolt was quelled by the 
merciless clubs of the men guards; Ann’s “disloyalty” lost her what 
little favor she retained with the other prison officials; and the 
four ringleaders were whipped and immured in the Hole—a black 
cold subterranean dungeon. Stealing down to visit them one night, 
she found them half-dead—one of them indeed dying, of pneumonia. 
Ann pleaded for their release, and was denied. Forthwith she left 
the prison and sought Mrs. Windelstrake, a prominent clubwoman 
of a neighboring city and a member of the State Board of Prison 
control. (The story continues in detail:) 


AS knew from the local papers that Mrs. Windelstrake had 
already returned from Timgad Springs to Pearlsburg, and on 
her arrival she had telephoned from the station. 

The Windelstrake chateau 
was of brick and _ limestone, 
with mullioned lattice windows 
featuring heraldic shields. A 
maid suspiciously let her into a 
drawing-room so large and so 
handsomely furnished that it 
did not resemble that of a 
house at all, but a hotel lounge, 
with a hint of a furniture ware- 
house. 

Mrs. Windelstrake sat read- 
ing a book. At Ann’s entrance 
she looked up casually, and said 
“Yes?” sweetly, but plainly she 
was trembling with anticipatory 
fury. 

Ann was warned. She said, 
as gently as she could: “I do 
beg your pardon for rushing in 
like this, without warning. And 
I do beg of you to listen to me. 
I feel there’re things about Cop- 
perhead Gap that only an in- 
sider could tell you; and just 
now there is a terrible emer- 
gency, immediately affecting 
the lives of two, possibly four, 
women—their very lives!” 

Mrs. Windelstrake burst ; and 
it was well said that hell hath 
no fury like the wife of a loan- 
shark seeking respectability: 

“My—dear—young—woman! 
I know all about you! Every 
particle! I’ve heard, personal- 
ly, from Dr. Slenk, whom I 
happen to know, to trust, to en- 
tertain in our own home! And 
from Mrs. Bitlick! How I 
could have been so deceived in 
you! I know now that you are 
a bosom associate of Jessie Van 
Tuyl—that communist, that an- 
archist, that atheist, that trou- 
ble-maker! I know how you 
can lie and give false reports!” 

There was more of it, much 
more... . Ann was, after first 
trial, not too soft in answer. 

All that half-hour, the hid- 
eousness—the ghastly realiza- 
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She slipped away—ran down to the beach, and sat in 
the sun, leaving him on the porch. 


tion of Birdie and Miss Filson off there, waiting for her in 
darkness—was for Ann almost turned into comic melodrama 
by the fact that waiting in the front hall, rather obviously 
peeping in, were the maid, a large negro gardener, and a uni- 
formed policeman—to guard Mrs. Windelstrake against Ann 
Emily Vickers, . . . 

“Tomorrow, I’ll go see the Governor himself,” vowed Ann 
waiting at the station. “But I’ll get back to Copperhead to- 
night. See what I can do. See what I can do! There’s nothing 
I can do.” 


HE looked at the passengers waiting in the station, the 
Great Common People, the Safe and Sane, the Men and 

Women in the Street, the Backbone of Democracy, the Elec- 
tors of Governors and Presidents, the Heirs of All the Ages, 
the Successors of King and Priest, the Lord of the Universe, 
the Creators of the Creator. Traveling salesmen with brief- 
cases, rubicund and jolly, or neat and eyeglassed and kind. 
Wives of grocers and bank-clerks, going to spend a week with 
Aunt Molly, good clean women, who had never consciously 
lied or hurt. 

“Ves, it’s you I’m talking to!” Ann shrieked at all of them 
—though voicelessly. “It’s you, the good people, the solid 
people, the responsible people! It’s you and not the rag-tag or 
the criminals, that are responsible for giving such power over 
thousands in darkness to sadists and sots; and you don’t know, 
you don’t care, you won’t listen!” 

At the side gate to the prison, nearest to the women’s divi- 
sion, the guard—a not unkindly oaf—growled: “How are you? 
Been traveling? Woman croaked today—woman named Filson.” 

Ann felt utterly beaten. : 

Into her dormitory popped Birdie’s successor as messenger: 

“Oh, Miss Vickers! Mrs. Bitlick wanted to know was you 
back. Did you hear about Jo Filson—wasn’t it too bad? The 
jail croaker, Doc Sorella, is took bad. Between you and I, I 
reckon he’s right on the edge of D. T.’s, and he keeps calling 
for you. They’ve got in another doc, but he can’t seem to do 
nothing with him, and he wants you should come and see can 
you maybe gentle him down a little. Won’t you come?” 

“Of course I will!” 

The messenger-trusty took Ann through shortcuts, up and 
down and behind and under, to the wing in which were the 
hospital (men only), the doctor’s office, what was called the 
“laboratory,” an operating-room, and Dr. Sorella’s two-room 
private apartment. 

“This way, right in here!” chirruped the messenger, like a 
floorwalker, laying a hand on Ann’s arm with offensive inti- 
macy, propelling her toward the bedroom door. 

This room must have been newly cleaned; yet over the floor 
were littered the doctor’s clothes, and on a pine bureau, still 
reeking, was an empty whisky-bottle. 

Dr. Sorella was lying across his bed, his head hanging over 
the side. He was wearing a day shirt, collarless, and was cov- 
ered only by a maculate sheet. He looked dead. But he was 
breathing, with a subdued moaning like that of Josephine 
Filson, in her cell. His forehead was glistening wet. 

“Why! Where’s the other doctor—the outside doctor?” Ann 
demanded. 

“Just stepped into hospital, I reckon. I'll run fetch him,” 
the messenger said. 
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NN had no sense of disgust. Dr. Sorella seemed not merely 
dead-drunk, not “sleeping it off’—he seemed a trifle 
delirious, with a hot fever. Ann bent over him, tried his 
pulse—it was ticking like a watch. She dipped a towel in his 
pitcher of water, and sat on the edge of his bed to bathe his 
forehead. (Why didn’t that confounded outside doctor come 
back?) Sorella lurched in his sleep. It seemed that he would 
fall out of bed. Straining, Ann tried to lift him back. He strug- 
gled. She had to hold him tight to her, in an embrace— 

Bang! A flash-light went off; and as Ann started up, stared 
in terror at the door, she saw a camera, a knot of faces—Slenk, 
a little embarrassed; Cap’n Waldo, gawping with grins; two 
guards and the prison-photographer and the stool-pigeon 
messenger, snickering. 

“So, kidlet, you thought you’d sneak off and do a little 
necking with your boy-friend!” Cap’n Waldo guffawed. 
“Snarkey! Beat it and bring me a rough proof, quick as the 
Lord will let you. Ought to be a nice pretty picture for any- 
body’s parlor—little Annie and the doc hugging—and him un- 
dressed.” 

Oh, they had been lucky. The picture, as they saw it in 


proof—all the matrons, including Ann, and Slenk and the 
Cap’n—an hour afterward, at the secret trial in Mrs, Bitlick’s 
office, was even better than Cap’n Waldo had hoped. Ann was 
highly distinguishable—her profile, her uniform. Sorella’s face 
was hidden against her breast; there was no showing that he 
was unconscious. And Ann’s arms were clearly about him, 
apparently in rapture, beside the bed. 

“And we have the witnesses!” said Dr. Slenk gently. “Need 
we make any more trouble? Do you resign now? Shall I send 
a print of this to the Governor? He’s got a great sense of 
humor. He’d love to show this around to everybody—to all the 
boys on the newspapers.” 

“Oh, I— Will you take Birdie out of the Hole? Take all 
three—that are left—out of the Hole? Now?” 

“Ves, we’re even willing to do that. That shows you how 
wrong you got us! Well?” 

“Oh, I resign. But I'll see Birdie first! And Jessie Van Tuyl! 
Or I'll stand trial!” 

“Now, by God—” roared Cap’n Waldo. 

Dr. Slenk held up his trim little hand trimly. “Yes, we’ll 
even do that. I want Miss Vickers to take back home pleasant 
impressions of us. I’m sure that when she gets a little more 
experience, she won’t be such a theoretical little fool, next 
time. Vindon! Let those three women out of the Hole. Re- 
stored to work. Bring the Van Tuyl woman to the gym. Let 
Miss Vickers talk to her—yes, alone. You see, my dear gal, 
we don’t care a damn what you do now! You’ve learned just 
how much these crazy socialist ideas of yours amount to when 
you’re up against practical decent men!” 


HE girl who came on the Quaker Limited into New York 

in the late afternoon of September first, looked a bit coun- 
trified. Her suit was certainly two years old; it was too long, 
prudishly so, and too straight; it hadn’t the fashionable flare. 
New gloves, neat shoes, good ankles, eyes very dark and im- 
patient, fine skin, yet a restrained person, irritatingly unaware 
of the inviting looks the traveling-men gave her. Perhaps a 
school-teacher. Anyway, a woman in trouble. Some one dying? 

She had given a West Sixtieth Street address to the taxi 
driver. There she said agitatedly to the man: “Wait! Wait! 
Tl see!” 

She demanded of the negro hall-boy: “Is Miss Bramble 
home yet? Miss Patricia Bramble?” 

“She aint here no more. Gone to New Rochelle. Gone into 
business in New Rochelle, Connecticut, ma’am. Yes sir!” 

“Oh!” It was an “Oh” of consternation, indignation, angry 
helplessness. To the taxi-driver, a new address, Fifth Avenue, 
in the Thirties. It was an old mansion whose ground floor was 
turned into a supercilious trunk-shop, the upper floors into 
flats. The girl trailed, slowly panting, across the wide sidewalk, 
rang one of the nest of electric buttons, and as the door clicked, 
darted in. She crawled up three flights, like a sick woman, 
knocked at a dun-colored double-door. It was opened by a 
small plump woman with shrewd eyes, and unfashionable lace 
at her wrists, who cried: “Why!” 

Ann swayed in and dropped on a couch, too beaten to speak. 

“My dear, what is it? How did you get here? Never mind. 
Just sit there. This is an occasion for testing the therapeutic 
value of whisky and soda,” said Dr. Malvina Wormser. 

“Send—send—” Ann was gasping like a fish. “Send Ger- 
trude Waggett down—pay off taxi—bags!” 

Dr. Wormser whooped. “Death and despair ne’er shall keep 
your good old New England Coolidge economy from working!” 

“Well, I’m a poor prison matron, and I resigned from Cop- 
perhead Gap three evenings ago. I resigned, I did. Some 
people call it that. I’m all right now. I won’t be tragic any 
more.” 

She wasn’t. But she was boiling over with a crusading wrath. 
She was going to end the whole prison system, by telling the 
world what it was like. She talked half the night, encouraged 
by Dr. Wormser—inconsecutively, but sharp as a news-reel. 

Dr. Wormser let her talk—encouraged her, indeed, and did 
not look tired, as Ann raved on, till three in the morning. 
And by three Dr. Wormser had already planned what editors, 
what journalists, Ann was to see. 

Charley Erman, managing editor of the morning Chronicle, 
he was the best man to see: a friend of Dr. Wormser, a liberal 
newspaper man, with European experience as well as American 
city-rooms, on a paper which, though conservative as an Epis- 
copalian banker, yet loved nothing so much as printing the full 
text of a socialist speech attacking the Chronicle. And then, 
of course, an article or two in the Statesman... . 





He was peeling potatoes and babbling on, in the mis- 
taken belief that she was in the kitchen. 
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In two days Ann was again a New Yorker, not an awed and 
desperate rustic. She was determined enough, but cool. And Dr. 
Wormser had prescribed some new clothes and expensive lunches 
at the Colony Restaurant. Well, Ann was rich. Out of the twen- 
ty-six hundred-dollar salary that she had received in two years, 
she had saved sixteen hundred dollars—the most money, by far, 
that she had ever had at one time. (The rest had gone for ciga- 
rettes, slippers, railroad fare, and loans to released prisoners, of 
which one hundred percent were still unpaid.) She bought a new 
suit, more silk stockings than she needed (which is the definition 
of luxury), an evening frock and a jade-colored cigarette holder, 
and went to a révue—which she left somewhat homicidally in the 
middle, because of a very funny sketch in which was shown a 
Modern Prison, with valets bringing in champagne in ice-buckets 
for the happy burglars. Some topics Ann just didn’t find so funny 
as the fortunate wits of New York with their Sense of Humor... 

Pat Bramble had indeed, Ann learned, gone to live in New 
Rochelle; had started a real-estate business dealing in suburban 
bungalows. Ann was to spend a week-end with her. 

Lindsay Atwell was away, on vacation at Bar Harbor. Two 
days after Ann telephoned Lindsay’s office, he telephoned her 
from Maine: “My dear, I am glad you’re back. New York has 
been intolerably dull without you. Want a job with the New 
York prisons? Right! Judge Bernard Dow Dolphin—Court of 
General Sessions—is staying here. Has a lot of influence. I'll start 
in on him right away. See you soon, dear.” 

Well... . She would perhaps rather have heard that she was the 
adorablest pitty-sing yet known, that her lips were rubies, only 
warmer, and that he longed for them; but—it was nice that he was 
practical and keen, and the intimate of people with power. 


HARLEY ERMAN, managing editor of the New York Chron- 
icle, had been spoiled by his service as foreign correspondent in 
only one respect: Even in New York he often drank tea at tea, 
instead of hinting for a cocktail. He was drinking tea now, in Dr. 
Wormser’s dowdy brown living-room, while Ann paced, hands be- 


hind back, and talked as coolly as she could of Copperhead Gap— 


of Birdie Wallop, who was Topsy and Ariel and the Katsenjammer 
Kids and Clara Bow,—everything gayly mischievous that America 
loved,—hanging by handcuffed wrists for hours, against a rusty 
barred cell door, in darkness, her whip-gnawed back bleeding, her 
throat like flannel with thirst, thinking of her thirst every second— 
all this for defending a woman from torture. 

Erman cleared his throat a lot. “Well, what do you want to do?” 

“For myself, nothing.” 

“T know! I know! A newspaper’s worst trouble is with people 
that want something not for themselves but for the world. I 
haven’t any doubt whatever that everything in that prison is as 
bad as you say, and probably worse in county and city jails. But 
it’s all been said—in Mrs. O’Hara’s ‘In Prison,’ for instance, and 
Frank Tannenbaum’s ‘Wall Shadows,’ and Feldman’s ‘Crucibles of 
Crime,’ and oh, dozens of books. Probably not many people paid 
attention to them—people mostly don’t pay attention to things 
that aren’t under their eyes, the swine! No one ever made a revo- 
lution for people more than a hundred miles from himself. But 
practically, my point is, you have no news, since this condition goes 
on all the time, and a newspaper exists to publish news. If there’s 
a big prison riot or scandal, we’ll publish it all right, and every 
single pertinent detail about lack of sanitation, bad grub, cruelty 
and anything else. We did just that, with the scandal about tying 
up the women here, just a couple of years ago. If you want to go 
back to Copperhead and get up a petition that will make the 
Governor act, or assault the warden, or do something that will get 
you tried and bring out the facts, we'll publish it, plenty—and you’ll 
probably go to prison for five years. Want to do that?” 

“T do not!” Ann sounded shaky. “Once, I thought I would never 
be afraid of anything. I’m afraid of going to prison now, dead 
afraid!” 

All of the other newspaper friends that Dr. Wormser and she 
had between them said: “Yes, we don’t doubt it, but there’s no 
news here. It’s horrible—and it’s old stuff—and people wouldn’t 
read it.” 

The editor of the Statesman had sighed. ‘“‘Yes,” he’d said, “I’m 
sure you’re not exaggerating. And there are even worse prisons. 
Did you read the articles we’ve run in the last two years about 
conditions in the French Guiana penal colony, and in the Alabama 
chain-gangs?” 

“No, I didn’t—I’m afraid I didn’t get to them.” 

“Do you see? You say you feel a ghastly futility; you say you’re 
almost going crazy because you can’t get the world to listen to you. 
Well, for thirty years I’ve been trying to get the world to listen to 
honest, careful, unhysterical accounts of all sorts of escapable 















abuses—and the result is that even people like you mostly don’t 
quite ‘get to them!’ What futility do you suppose I feel? I’ve 
more or less, after a good deal of cussing, learned to be patient. I’m 
afraid you’ll have to. And— So many abuses! Sometimes I want 
to chuck the whole Patrick Henry business and go fishing the rest 
of my life. I like fishing. And when I fish, I do catch fish. 


“So many! Let me show you the assorted tips on outrageous, 


altogether inexcusable outrages that have come to me in this morn- 
ing’s mail alone!” 

If Ann hadn’t, or so she said, enough courage to go to prison, 
now, she did have the courage to ignore what the Copperhead Gap 
officials might do with the picture of herself and Dr. Sorella em- 
bracing, when she wrote her three little articles. Actually, she never 
heard of the picture again. 

She wrote them in a fever; 
Statesman. 

They made as much noise as a bladder hurled into the ocean. 
They had as much effect as a tract left in a speakeasy. 

There was a complimentary editorial in a liberal church paper. 
Three newspapers quoted a paragraph apiece... . 


they appeared handsomely in the 


Two years later Ann learned that Dr. Sorella had committed 
suicide by drinking poison in his bedroom in the prison. . . . ° 

Ann Vickers had been superintendent of the Stuyvesant Industrial 
Home for Women, the most modern prison in New York City, for 
only a year, assistant superintendent for two; yet through her book 


“Vocational Training in Women’s Reformatories” she had became 
known to all sociological and juridical groups in America, and she 
was receiving today, in January, 1928, the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Erasmus University, in Connecticut. 

A Day in the Life of a Great Woman. . 

Her train left the Grand Central at seven- -thirty, and she had 
time only for a cup of coffee and a doughnut, sitting on a high stool 
at a counter in the station, in that amazing When-the-Sleeper-Wakes 
underground city of cigar-stores, magazine-shops and haberdasher- 
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ies, on streets whose sun and stars are arc lights. She shook her 
head at the red-caps, and carried her own bag—containing her aca- 
demic robes, a private box of candy, and the latest prison handbook 
of the National Society of Penal Information. At five thousand a 
year salary, without quarters or maintenance, you don’t carelessly 
give quarters to porters, if you are the superintendent of a woman’s 
penitentiary, because every woman prisoner has the same interest- 
ing idea of borrowing from the superintendent when she is about 
to leave and enter upon a life of holiness and sobriety. 

At the station she was met with much grave handshaking, much 
raising of hats, by the president of Erasmus University, two pro- 
fessors of sociology, and an officer of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 





“I’m Ann Vickers, of the 
Stuyvesant Industrial Home.” 
“Nonsense, my dear girl! 
You? Where’s the patient- 
martyr expression?” 


“We shall fee! deeply the honor of having you as an honorary 
alumna of old Erasmus,” said the president. 

“Did you have a comfortable journey?” boomed one of the 
professors. As though she had come from China! 

The convocation was held in a hall like an armory, very modern, 
all steel girders, and curving walls of cement, and loud-speakers. 
There were a good many undergraduates, more clubwomen, and 
most of the faculty. The hall was nearly filled. 

The president was saying, ‘“—difficult to know whether we 
should the more honor Ann Vickers for her learning in the complex 
coordination of sociology and psychiatry which constitutes con- 
temporary criminology, or for the greatness of heart which has 
enabled her to take to herself the sorrows and the suffering of 
the misguided—” (Please turn to page 114) 


Nobility 3 Wanted 


({° Trudy, I don’t see what you’re crabbing 

(5 stout, ” protested Cliff. He looked around the 

shining newness of the little office with a lord- 
of-the-manor air. ‘We got an office. We got furni- 
ture. We got our announcements printed and sent out. 
We—” 

“We got rhythm?” suggested Trudy politely. 

“AuhP” 

“Hot-cha,” Trudy continued in a dispirited tone. 
we've got bills, dearie, don’t forget that!” 

“Well, yeah,” admitted her husband. His good-natured face 
clouded for a moment, but brightened again as he asked: “But 
what do you expect? We only just started this business a couple 
of weeks ago.” He looked lovingly at the half-open door of the 
office whereon was printed the modest legend: “THE AmaALca- 
MATED ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Actors.” Pretty neat, Cliff 
congratulated himself, and all his own idea. 

Cliff, of course, was an optimist. He always had been, back in 
the days when he and Trudy, billed as “Harris and Hunter,” had 
played on the vaudeville stages in most of the tank-town theaters 
in the country. Even when bookings grew more and more infre- 
quent, and finally dwindled to nothing, he retained his cheery faith 
that all was well with the world. His hope that the A. A. A. A. 
would attract scores who wanted histrionic talent for any and all 
occasions (“Impersonations Our Specialty’’) still burned brightly, 
despite the fact that clients thus far had stayed away in droves. 
Usually the cool-headed member of the team, his wife had finally 


“And 








The Duke and Duchess of 
Fremont entered and 
were announced by the 
butler in ringing tones. 





been won over by the sheer idiocy of the idea, coupled 
with the extreme flatness of her pocketbook. Harris and 
Hunter were now president, secretary, treasurer and the 
entire staff of talent of the Association. 

“We may still be in our infancy, Cliff,” Trudy pointed 
out, in answer to his last remark, “‘but do you realize that 
the renting agent that I talked into letting us in here is 
going to demand some money in a few days?” She leaned 
her elbows on the empty desk, and frowned into space. 

“And if we don’t pay, we go out. Or up!” 

‘Whaddya mean—‘up’?” demanded Cliff. 

“Up the river, dearie,” she explained grimly. 
mean on the night boat.” 

Cliff shifted uneasily and walked over to. close the door. Knob 
in hand, he came face to face with a woman who was peering at 
the lettering on the door. 

“Sorry,” he said. 

“Ts this the—the”—she glanced at the card in her hand—“the 
Amalgamated Association of American Actors?” 

“Sure, yes. We're them—I mean, this is it.” Cliff’s usual gen- 
iality froze into awed confusion under the visitor’s haughty stare. 

“T’m Mrs. Forrester Olcott,” she announced in much the same 
tone that one might say “I am Mrs. Herbert Hoover” or “I am 
Gloria Swanson.” 

“Of course,” agreed Cliff hastily. 

“T wish to see the head of this organization on business,” Mrs. 
Olcett informed him majestically, raising her lorgnette. 

“Sure, just a minute,” and Cliff 
left her standing on the thresh- 
old while he dashed to the desk 
at which Trudy sat. 

“A lady to see us,” 
hoarsely. 

“What’s she want?” demanded 
Trudy under her breath. 

“Wants to see us on business.” 

“That’s a shame; I felt just like 
a game of dominoes,’ commented 
his wife coldly. “Bring her in— 
she might get away.” 

Cliff returned to the prospective 
client and ushered her to Trudy’s 
desk. 

“This is Miss Hunter, Mrs. Ol- 
cott,” he said. “Our—well—presi- 
dent.” 

“Oh, yes, how do you do?” 

In spite of the visitor’s hauteur, 
Trudy detected that she was ill at 
ease. 

“Sit down, won’t you, Mrs. Ol- 
cott?” Trudy was every inch the 

. poised, successful young business 
woman. She glared at Cliff as Mrs. 
Olcott looked down to unfasten 
her gloves. In his excitement, he 
was dancing around the desk like 
a yo-yo top out on the loose. 
“That will be all for now, Mr. 
Harris.” 

He stared. 

“That will be all for now, Mr. 
Harris,” she repeated firmly. 
“You may return to your own of- 
fice.” 

“My own—” began her husband 
in bewilderment. 

“Your own office,’ smiled his 
wife, but there was no mistaking 
that gleam in her eyes, and so 
Cliff retired sulkily to the hall. 

“T can manage this dame better 


“And I don’t 


he said 


story of Cliff and 





Mrs. Olcott 


the echo,” 
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by myself,” thought Trudy. Aloud she said: 
I do for you?” 

“Well, you see—” Mrs. Olcott’s voice rose nervously, and ended 
in a little giggle. Her grande dame manner had completely evap- 
orated under Trudy’s matter-of-fact air. 

“Do you want to engage our services?” asked the pro tem presi- 
dent of the A. A. A. A. 

“JT—er—hardly know—” 

“Let us,” suggested Trudy gently, “make up our minds.” Mean- 
while she was deliberately appraising her client. A middle-aged 
woman with too many diamonds and too few brains, she decided. 
The sort with social pretensions and no background except a good- 
natured husband who earned more money than was good for her. 
In other words, just what the doctor ordered for the bankrupt 
firm of Harris and Hunter. 

“As a matter of fact, an acquaintance of my husband’s 
gave me your card,” said Mrs. Olcott. “A Mr. Tighe.” 

“Good old Joe Tighe!” came from the crack in the 
door to the hall. 

Mrs. Olcott looked around, startled. 

“Just the echo,” ex- 
plained Trudy quickly. 
She rose and shut the 


“Now, what can 


Her voice broke off nervously. 


” 




















door. ‘“Scram,” she 
whispered to her hus- 
band. “Tl call you 


when I need you.” 

“He said he thought you 
could help me.” Again the 
rising scale and final uncer- 
tain laugh. “You see, I need 
a duke.” 

“A duke?” 

“A duke.” 

Trudy looked at Mrs. Ol- 
cott speculatively for a moment. 
“Just so there can be no mistake about it, you mean a duchess’ 
husband?” ; 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Mrs. Olcott brightly. “I need a duchess too.” 

“That part should be simple,” said Trudy. “Once you get your 
duke, the duchess follows almost automatically. That is, un- 
less he’s a bachelor.’”’ She hesitated. ‘Perhaps you'd better tell 
me just why you want—I mean, need—a duke.” 

“T suppose it will sound silly,” the lady apologized, “but 
you see, it’s this way: Mr. Olcott.and I originally came to New 
York from Indianapolis; and do you know, Miss Hunter, some 
of our old friends in the Middle West have been so envious 
of our position here. Most ridiculous, of course!” 


around, startled. 
explained 
Trudy quickly. 


Trudy ¢y Kay Kennedy 
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“T understand,” Trudy encouraged her. 

“Well, two of these friends from Indianapolis have 
been in Europe and just got in New York yesterday. 
Bertha—that’s Mrs. Thornton—phoned me the minute 
she and Jim got to the hotel; and all she could talk of 
was some German baron that they had been going 
around with in Paris.” The aristocratic Mrs. Olcott so 
far forgot herself as to sniff. “Hmph. German baron!” 

“Hmph,” agreed Trudy soothingly. 

Mrs. Olcott warmed to her story, and her voice vi- 
brated with righteous indignation as she proceeded. 

“Somehow I just couldn’t let Bertha Thornton get 
away with any silly story like that; so, almost before 
I thought, I told her that I was having the Duke and 
Duchess of Fremont for dinner tonight. It just hap- 
pened that I’d seen in the paper that morning that the 
Duke and Duchess were being entertained in New 
York, and the names popped into my head somehow. 
Well,’—Mrs. Olcott paused dramatically—‘‘as soon as 
Bertha heard that, she practically invited herself to 
dine with us. I just couldn’t get out of it!” 

“So you want us to supply the Duke and Duchess of 
Fremont?” 

Mrs. Olcott looked relieved. 

“Exactly,” she said. “Otherwise we never would hear the last 
of that baron, and the tales Bertha would take back home to In- 
dianapolis—” 

Trudy considered for a moment, and then shuffled the leaves of 
an engagement-pad taken from the drawer of her desk—too quick- 
ly for her client to notice their virgin whiteness. 

“Fimm.” 

“T do hope you can arrange it,” said Mrs. Olcott anxiously. 

“T think we can help you,” Trudy admitted. 

“Have you really two people who could act the parts?” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Trudy loftily, “for such an important 
occasion Mr. Harris and I might do it ourselves. I’ll consult with 
him.” She pressed an imaginary buzzer under her desk, and 

drummed impatiently on the surface when there was no 
answer. She excused herself to her client and went to 
the door. 
Mr. Harris appeared with miraculous promptitude. 
“Mr. Harris,” said Trudy, “have you an engagement 
for tonight?” 
“Don’t be sil—” 

.... No—no.” 

“We'll be there, then.” Trudy turned to Mrs. Ol- 
cott briskly.. “The fee will be five hundred dol- 

lars.” 

Mrs. Olcott stiffened. 

“Five hundred dollars!” she exclaimed, and 
then added: “Isn’t that rather high?” 
“Well,’—Trudy shrugged her shoulders,— 
“dukes come high.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Olcott, and then lapsed into 
silence. Trudy had a moment of panic 
wondering if she underestimated the 
woman’s social pride and overesti- 
mated her income. 

“For two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars we could do a lord,” she said. 
“And we have some nice bar- 
gains in knights.” 

“T must have a duke,” said 

Mrs. Olcott haughtily. The 

Olcotts could afford the best! 

“We dine at eight. Here is 

my card.” 


looked 
“Just 


He caught her warning look. “Um. 


Their hostess swept 


forward. “My dear She gathered up her gloves 
Duchess! My dear and bag, and rose to leave. 
Duke!” “By the way,’—she turned at 


the door,—if you could just 
(Please turn to page 98) 
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“It belongs to 
Anna now,” 
said Sigurd. 
“She shall do 
with it as she 
wishes.” 


girls of northern Minnesota much the same as going East to 

boarding-school is for their more fortunate sisters. Perhaps, 
indeed, they face their new adventure with a more avid zest for 
excitement. Shabbily dressed, “country,” many of them speaking 
only a fringe of English, they troop cityward in great droves each 
fall after the harvest. 

To be sure, they are going away to work; and most of them ex- 
pect to send one or two dollars out of each week’s wages “back 
to the folks.” 

But that does not dim the glamour. 

Legends of the city creep back into even the most desolate ham- 
lets: so-and-so has married a man who “travels” for an electrical 
supply house, and now she has an electric ice-box of her own, and 
goes to the movies every single day. Often the girls themselves 
come home to visit, dressed in clothes that are the wonder of all 
to behold, silk stockings, and shoes with buckles and high heels, 
suits with fur collars, and tiny hats drawn down over their unlined 
foreheads. But most of them wipe off the lipstick from their 
mouths as soon as they get on the smoky day-coach that takes them 
into the Hinterland. 


"Tass ot a job in the city is for the Swedish and Norwegian 
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“Ma wouldn’t like it,” they say. ‘“She’ll have a fit about my 
underwear too.” 

Sometimes these girls feel sorry for their mothers, with their 
scarred hands and their backs stooped from labor. These girls 
stand as trim as young saplings; their nails are filed and polished. 

“Vou can get all the stuff for them at the Five and Dime,” they 
say. “Gee, you ought to see the stores. Listen, I get my things 
at the same place the woman I work for does; and wasn’t she mad 
when I came out in the same dress she bought too! Her husband 
said I looked better in it than she did. Well, I don’t weigh a hun- 
dred and sixty pounds, like she does.” 

There are other rumors too, sinister ones. There are girls who 
never come back to visit, who don’t even write. There was one 
girl found washed ashore on the big lake, the lipstick still on her 
mouth, but her smart little dress torn and blood-stained. Yes, 
things happened. But wasn’t it better to take a chance on having 
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Ever since 
that day, 
Anna had 
known that 
Sigurd was in 
love with her. 
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a little fun, and maybe getting on in the world, than to spend your 
life working like a slave on an old farm? 

Anna Nelson was engaged to Sigurd Nordstrom, but she wanted 
to go to the city too. Sigurd was ten years older than she, and 
she had known him ever since the time when, at the death of her 
parents five years before, she had gone to live with Aunt Elsa and 
Uncle Axel. Sigurd’s farm joined Uncle Axel’s on the north, and 
on the occasion of her first Christmas at the Nelsons’, Sigurd had 
come over in the afternoon, a sheepskin coat over his mackinaw, 
and a sheepskin cap pulled down over his blond hair, 


NNA could see him yet as he stood in the farmhouse doorway, 
kicking the snow from his boots, his breath rising like white 
smoke in the bitter air. His great form filled the doorway, and 
he looked like a figure out of one of the old Norse legends Anna’s 
mother had told to her when she was a little girl. 


“Come in, come in,’ Uncle Axel had called in Swedish. “What 
do you mean by opening the whole side of the house?” 

Even under the red that the cold had whipped into his cheeks, 
Sigurd Nordstrom blushed. “A merry Christmas to you all!” he 
said with a certain deep formality. 

“Vou’ve brought us something? You've brought us something 
The children clustered eagerly around him. 

“Run away, you rascals,” scolded Aunt Elsa, ‘‘and let Sigurd 
take off his coat.” 

But the children pulled at his sleeves and pockets. 
you know I’ve brought you anything?” 
baited by a pack of dachshunds. 

“Tt’s under your arm,” cried Julie. 

“Did you make me the bow and arrow, Sigurd?” asked Garnaas. 

“What is that for manners?” said Aunt Elsa. “Come, Sigurd, 
sit down by the stove and take your boots off.” 

Slowly Sigurd unwrapped the bundle. There was a bow and an 
arrow for Garnaas, and a top for Sigmund, and a little wooden bear 
for Nikko, and a doll for Julie. Then he turned slowly around to 
Anna. “For the new little girl,” he said. 

Wonderingly, Anna took the box into her hand. 


1” 


“How do 
He was like a great bear 


It was the 
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first present she had ever had from anyone except her mother and 
father. She could feel his eyes on her as she turned it over. 

“What is it, Sigurd?” asked Garnaas. 

“A pencil-box, for school,” he said. Still she knew his eyes 
were questioning her. 

“Did you make it?” Aunt Elsa took the box from Anna’s hand. 
“What a man you are, Sigurd! Look at all the fine carving, leaves 
and berries and flowers,” she said, ‘“‘and all for a child!” 

“It’s like the things in the Old Country,” said Uncle Axel. 


Be Anna knew Sigurd was not paying attention to Aunt Elsa or 
Uncle Axel. She felt her cheeks grow red, and the hands 
that held the box trembled slightly. ‘Thank you,” she said. “It 
is pretty. I shall use it to keep my hair-ribbon in, and the robin’s 
egg I found in the grass last summer.” 

“It’s a pencil-box,” shouted Garnaas. 
are!” 

“Tt belongs to Anna now,’ 
as she wishes.” 

Ever since that day Anna had known Sigurd was 
in love with her. Not that he ever said anything. 
Anna was only a child. But every Christmas he 
made her something, and on her birthdays too. 
When at the age of fifteen Uncle Axel put her to 
work in the fields, Sigurd protested. 

“She is too young,” he said. 

But Axel Nelson was no sentimentalist; and a 
hand was a hand when it came harvest time. 
“Bah!” he exclaimed. ‘Her grandmother was mar- 
ried, at her age. Why, then, should she not do an 
honest day’s labor?” 

But Sigurd agreed to do Anna’s share, and it was 
only by chance that she learned he worked on his 
own fields by moonlight to make up for the time 
he had lost. 

“Sigurd will be a good catch for some girl,” 
Aunt Elsa said. “To be sure, he has had a hard 
time. First his mother’s operation. He had to 
mortgage his land for that. And then her death. 
Strange, he didn’t marry then. But he seems to 
manage. His house is neat as a pin; and some 
day, when he drains the marsh, he will have the 
fine black soil for growing lettuce like the rich 
people in the cities buy.” 

It was not until Anna was eighteen that Sigurd 
proposed to her. He came over on purpose to do 
it, dressed in his Sunday clothes, and with his boots 
blackened and a white collar on. 

“Going to a funeral?” asked Uncle Axel. 

But Sigurd was in no mood for levity. “Where 
is Anna?” he asked. 

“Oh,” Uncle Axel laughed, “so that’s the way 
the wind lies! Well, well! Five times a week at 
least, you see her. But today you must make 
yourself fine, a young dandy, eh?” Again he 
laughed. “Well, Anna is in the cow-pasture. But 
you're much too fine to go out there to find her.” 


“What a big silly you 


? 


said Sigurd. “She shall do with it 


HE met her on the path coming back, and she 
knew when she saw him why he was dressed 
this way. She felt her heart pound suddenly under 
the cheap cotton work-dress. Yes, life caught 
you like that. First you worked for your uncle, 
worked till your back was aching and your hands 
were bleeding. Then you worked for your hus- 
band. It wasn’t fair. Sigurd was good; he was kind. 
But Anna was country girl enough to know what 
marriage meant. In five years she would look 
like Aunt Elsa, stooped, her hands calloused and 
scarred, her skin yellow from fatigue and weather. 
Was this all there was to life? Planting and reap- 
ing, and the long bitter winter? Sickness and babies 
and work, until at last you were too old to care 
about anything? 

She was a farmer’s daughter, and her father 
had been a farmer’s son. But suddenly she hated 
the country. What did it matter how hard you 
worked? You never got ahead. It was thin soil, 
and every inch of it had been fought for with the 
forest. She hated the huddle of sheds and the 
barn, the ugly shack of a house with its tar-paper- 
covered walls and its sodded-up foundation. In 

















the winter you froze, and in the summer you blistered. There was 
a better life than this somewhere. Other girls found it. She must 
find it too, now, before she was caught forever, as Aunt Elsa had 
been, as all the farmers’ wives she knew. 

“Anna.” 

In a moment he had her in his arms, and his lips were against 
hers. Her arms were around him too, and she could feel the beat 
of their hearts as they clung together. Was this what happened 
to you? His cheek was rough against hers, but she pressed her 
lips to it. Was this the way life tricked you? Was it for one little 
moment of bliss you paid with all the years of drudgery? 

She was sobbing, her face against his shoulder. 

“Anna! Little one!” He put his fingers under her chin and 
forced her face up to his. 

She clung harder to him. “Sigurd, let me go. 

He laughed suddenly and kissed her hair. “Let you go? 
can I, my loved one? You are stronger than I.” 

Her arms dropped from his shoulders, but their hands held each 


Let me go.” 
How 
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“He treats me like a dog now,” Mac explained, “but that’s 


other’s. From the fields rose up the brown shadows of autumn 
twilight, until at last their two faces were only white splotches in 
the dimness. 

“Listen, Sigurd!” She dropped his hands, for she knew that 
if she touched him, she was lost. “I love you. You believe me?” 

He smiled. ‘Yes, I believe you.” 

She clasped her hands together suddenly. “Then let me go, 
for one year, Sigurd. Brenda Larson has got me a place. It’s 
right next to where she works. Sigurd, I told her I’d take it. I 
said I’d leave Sunday. Let me have one year. Ill come back 


then. I promise, Sigurd.” 

There was a moment before he answered. ‘You don’t need 
to promise.” 

“Sigurd.” She reached out and touched his sleeve. 


He did not move. “I don’t want you,” he said, “unless you 
want to come.” : zs 
Once again their arms were around each other, while the twilight 


closed in on them until they were alone in the world. 





supposed to develop character. He works me like a slave.” 
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“A year isn’t long,” he said. “I’ve waited five years already.” 

“Sigurd, Sigurd!” 

“Tt’s all right.” She could feel his fingers as they stroked her hair. 
“T shall be busy while you are away. I shall make my house all 
fine for you. You'll like that, won’t you?” 

She nodded, her head against his cheek. 

“T know how it is,” he went on. “You're only a little girl, and 
you haven’t had any play-time. You want some fun, and some 
pretty clothes. That’s it, isn’t it?” 

Her cheek against his, she made no answer. 

“You've worked hard for your Uncle Axel; and when you marry 
me, you'll have to work hard too.” He stopped. ‘“There’d be more 
than me to work for, soon. You know what I mean?” 

She was glad it was dark, and he couldn’t see her face. “Yes.” 

“You're so young to go to the city,” he said at last. “And you’re 
so pretty. You know what you have always made me think of? 
Corn-flowers that grow in the fields in the Old Country.” 

“Maybe I oughtn’t to go.” 

He laughed at her. “Do you think we could get 
married tomorrow?” 

“Why not?” she said. 

“T’ve got to build a whole new room on my 
house first,” he said. “And I’ve new furniture 
to make. I don’t know—maybe I won’t get fin- 
ished in a year. Maybe I’ll be sending you off 
again to the city.” 

“T wouldn’t go,” said Anna. 

They walked back to the house together, his 
arm around her, her body pressed to his. But 
even in their nearness there was a division. They 
loved each other, but between them already 
stalked the specter of separation. 


ie was six months later, at a hockey game, that 

Anna met Mac Dillon. The Kallums, for 
whom she worked, had season tickets, but since 
Mrs. Kallum had a cold and Mr. Kallum a busi- 
ness appointment, they gave the tickets to Anna. 

“You better ask Brenda to go with you,” said 
Mrs. Kallum. “And you might as well wear my 
fur coat. Those seats are cold, and I don’t know 
what I’d do if you started getting the grippe 
now.” 

Perhaps it was the coat that turned the trick. 
It was beaver, and cuddled up softly around her 
throat like a kitten’s fur. Anna had a little brown 
hat that fitted down around her small white face 
like the covering of a chestnut-bud. Brenda had 
a new suit and hat too, and anyone looking at 
the two girls would think they were daughters of 
the well-to-do, home for vacation from boarding 
school. They sat very primly and demurely side 
by side; but their eyes glistened with excitement, 
and the color glowed under their clear skins. 

Anna knew the man next to her had noticed 
her; and when it was safe, she stole a glance at 
him. He had on a coonskin coat, such as college 
boys wear, and a fedora hat tilted jauntily to one 
side. His eyes were gray and his chin was firm, 
and Anna decided he was the best-looking man 
she had ever seen. 

Between quarters the peanut-boy plied his 
wares. The man bought two sacks, and with a 
shy grin, passed one of them to Anna. 

“You’ve got to eat peanuts at a hockey-game,” 
he remarked with easy cordiality. “It’s one of 
the rules.” 

Anna smiled, and Brenda giggled; and after 
a moment the two girls each cracked open a shell. 

“Like hockey?” he said to Anna. 

Anna blushed and nodded. She had never seen 
a game before, and she had no idea what it was 
all about. But there was no point in telling him 
so. 
“Red le Flambeau is playing a whale of a game 
tonight,” he went on pleasantly, “but he’s a rotten 
back-checker.” 

Anna had no idea what a back-checker was, 
but she nodded. 

“He could have saved that last goal.” 

“Sure,” said Anna. 


He looked at her (Please turn to page 100) 
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“The Soviet G. P. U.,” Marlin explained, “want him as badly as 
aes we do. You see, his game in Vancouver was to pose as an agent 
The Story So Far: of the Soviet foreign trade commission. With his Russian back- 
URT TENNYSON had resigned from ground and all, he put it over in easy style. Last September he 
the Canadian Mounted and had been cashed in and vanished.” . . . 
hunting wolves via airplane in the sub- Eventually Tennyson took the job. And some clever detective 
Arctic when his old commander A. K. work, and an airplane flight to the remote north coast village of 
Marlin—whose daughter Rosalie had Tellacet, brought him the information that Karakhan had been 
been Curt’s fiancée—asked his help. flown north,—by a pilot who had later died in a crash,—and was- 
A renegade Russian named Igor Kar- probably hiding in the remote wilderness of the Lilluar Mountains. 
akhan, with an appalling criminal record, had escaped the Mounted, Curt, as Curt Ralston, prospector—and an assistant named Paul 
and Tennyson’s special abilities as a man-hunter were needed. St. Claire—found a group of prospectors, natives and half-breeds 
Copyright, 1932, by The McCall Company (Redbook Magazine). All rights reserved. 








at Russian Lake, and one Ralph Nichols and his sister Sonya, who 
said they were entomologists—‘bug-hunters,” starting on a col- 
lecting trip up in the mountains. He learned that the Lilluars were 
inhabited by the remnant of the Klosohees, an Indian tribe embit- 
tered against all whites because of ancient Russian cruelties. 
Curt tried to persuade Sonya against so venturesome a trip; 
when she persisted, he and Paul joined forces with her party for 


the dangerous journey upriver. Day by day Tennyson grew more 
deeply interested in this lovely and perplexing girl. But he had 
his own quest to think about—and soon something more immedi- 
ate; for the Klosohees attacked the little party, forcing them to 
take refuge on an island, which they fortified. 

With the immediate danger averted, Curt decided he must learn 
the truth about Sonya and Nichols—for he realized that he was 
in love with Sonya. So leaving Paul in charge, he slipped away 
to a spot where he had arranged to have a plane and pilot waiting. 
For ten hours the plane flew southward. That night he was in Van- 
couver reporting to his chief and making inquiries. 

Nichols, he learned, was an architect of good reputation. Sonya 
was Sonya Volkov—an emigrée, daughter of a Russian nobleman. 
But nothing suggested her motive in this wild expedition, except 
—might not she too be in search of Karakhan? 

Curt flew back to the airplane rendezvous; instructing the pilot 
Smash Desplaines to await him there, he paddled to the islet 
camp, and found that an Indian whom they had taken prisoner— 
but whose friendship they had won by kindness—had vanished. 

“Sonya was partly the cause of Tenn-Og’s going away,” Paul 
reported. ‘On the day after you left, she made friends with him. 


. 


When he saw she was merely stunned, he carried her to the bunk 
and tied her hands and feet with thongs from his snowshoes. 
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Last night, when he left, she sent a message by him to Le Noir.” 
(A half-breed renegade in Karakhan’s pay.) “I overheard her.” 

More, Paul had intercepted and copied a message—a letter writ- 
ten in terms of affectionate intimacy and begging an interview— 
sent to Karakhan by Sonya in the care of Le Noir. 

And two days later Curt watched while Sonya slipped out of 
camp, and joined Le Noir. He and Paul planned to follow their 
trail to Karakhan in the morning. Now he returned to camp. 

That night they were again attacked by the Indians; Ralph was 
mortally wounded; and the Klosohees made off with their canoes. 
Next day the friendly Tenn-Og brought them another canoe and 
they made their way to the airplane rendezvous—to find Smash 
gone to the coast for a needed repair to the plane. Then Ralph 
died; but before his passing he told Curt that Sonya’s quest of 
Karakhan was inspired by revenge rather than love. 

Meanwhile, at Karakhan’s camp, Sonya was facing him: 

“With those worthless safe-conduct papers you forged, Father 
and Carl went to Vladivostok—to close that big lumber deal for 
their company, they thought. And the G. P. U. got them when 
they landed, as you intended. And there—in the Loufyanka—in 
that execution-chamber under the hill—Father and Carl—” 

“T can’t imagine what you're talking about,” Karakhan denied. 
He noticed her right hand was clasping a gun, the gun with which 
she intended to kill him. (The story continues in detail: ) 


**\7 OU didn’t send them over to Vladivostok, did you?” Sonya 
spiked his denial. ‘You didn’t inform the G. P. U. privately 
that Father and Carl were the ones who were posing as Soviet 
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trade officials? You didn’t cover your own thieving operations by 
turning suspicion to them? ‘You didn’t send them to death in order 
to squeeze out a few weeks of safety for yourself? An old refugee 
who lives in Vladivostok, and used to know my father, found out 
about it and wrote me from Harbin. Their business associates 
don’t know it, even now. The police don’t know a whisper about 
their death.” She made a gesture of contempt at the stumbling 
ineptitude of the police. “They can catch petty thieves and raid 
cocaine-dens, or fasten guilt on some bungling murderer; but not 
a one of them could even trail you away from Vancouver. Would 
I turn to them for help? I came on this alone!” 


[X the face of death, the nearest death had ever brushed him, 
Karakhan was shaken with a cringing terror. He was at her 
mercy, and she had no mercy. He had a minute more to live, 
unless he acted. But he was helpless. On guard, Sonya was watch- 
ing him unblinkingly, keyed to a flashing alertness. At his slight- 
est move, she would whip out that gun and empty it into him. 

“Sonya, I’m sorry about your father and brother.” In a fran- 
tic effort to stave off his doom, he seized upon almost any plea. 
“Won’t you let me explain exactly the extent of my guilt?” 

He folded his hands behind his back, apparently as a show of 
helplessness; but his fingers closed over the iron-tipped ski-staff 
against the wall. Even so, he dared not move. With the table be- 
tween them, as Sonya had maneuvered him at the very start of 





their talk, he could not lift the staff and swing and hit her before 
she could shoot. 

“Let you explain your guilt?” she met his plea. “Anything can 
be explained. Judas explained. And so did Pontius Pilate.” Her 
hand came out of her blouse gripping a small black automatic. 

Karakhan deliberately looked past her, at the window behind. 
With a superb control of his expression, he made a gesture, as 
though to some ally of his who had crept up to the window and was 
training a gun on her. 

“Don’t!” he cried. “Don’t shoot!” 

The ruse would never have caught Curt Tennyson. But Sonya 
was on the first man-hunt of her life; and for all the brilliancy of 
that hunt, she knew nothing of the subtleties which come only from 
desperate experiences. She whirled, glanced at the empty window 
—and her-second’s advantage was gone. In the moment that her 
eyes left him, Karakhan gripped the staff, lifted it and swung at 
her. Sonya threw up her arm to save herself. Her act broke, the 
full force of the blow, but the heavy clublike thing knocked her 
arm away and struck her a glancing smash along the temple. She 
reeled, and her gun went clattering against the sheet-iron ‘stove, 

Karakhan lifted the staff for another blow, but it was not nec- 
essary; his first had knocked her senseless. She clutched the table 
blindly for support, her brave heart fighting against the numbing 
darkness; then she slowly collapsed and sank to the floor. 

In the throbbing stillness Karakhan stood over her, breathing 
heavily, looking down at her white face. As he regarded her, he 
understood something of the passionate devotion which ‘had turned 
Sonya into a cold-furied vengeance and sent her on her hunt. 





When he saw that she was merely stunned, he picked her up 
lightly, carried her over to the bunk, tied her hands and feet secure- © 
ly with thongs ripped from his snowshoes, and gagged her with his 
kerchief. 

In his violent reaction against her, he was sickened at the mem- 
ory of his ardor during the last week. The thought of her coming 
there, under the guise of a passionate love, to kill him, to murder 
him, aroused all the venomous fury in his make-up. He could have 
touched her tongue with the white powder which he had saved for 
Le Noir, and have quieted her for good and all; but he knew of 
something better. It would give her time to think over his re- 
venge. 

He watched her come to. Her eyes flickered open. She stared 
up at him, not yet fully comprehending, then glanced about the cab- 
in. When she looked back to him again, he saw the realization 
come into her eyes that her hunt had ended in a horrible 
failure. 

She broke out in an insane violence. She strug- 
gled to tear the babiche from her wrists and 
ankles. She flung herself off the bunk and 
tried to roll toward the little automatic 
by the stove. Karakhan seized her. 
She writhed and fought him, but his 
strength and her bonds prevailed, 
and by degrees her violence ex- 





hausted her, till her struggles became pitifully 
weak. He carried her back to the bunk and lashed 
her upon it. 

They stared at each other, Sonya defiant, Karakhan 
enjoying his sense of mastery. 

“So you came here to kill me, sweetheart!” he said,. in 
Russian. “I should have known. But better late than never. Now 
what shall I do to you in return, before I go away from here? 
You are thinking I will harm you. Not at all. I don’t mean to 
lift a finger against you in retaliation. I did intend, little one; to 
take you along on my escape; but since you do not like me, I 
won’t force my attentions upon you or make you go. Instead, I 
am going to allow you your freedom. In short, I am going to 
leave you here.” 

He paused, to enjoy the effect of his words upon Sonya. He 
watched the blood ebb from her face, saw a terror come into her 
eyes in place of her defiance a few moments ago. 

“You won’t lack attention, little one,” he added, with a wolfish 
smile. “That half-breed and the Indian will be fighting over you 
in an hour from now. You probably would prefer Le Noir, but 
personally I think the Indian will win—he has a whole clan be- 
hind him. But either way, Loubemka, it will be a long time be- 
fore you see a white face again.” 

He gazed at her for a moment, then started for the door. 


‘ene Curt reached old John’s lake up the Iskitimwah, the 
prospect of getting into his plane and whirling north had 
buoyed him up and kept him going long after he had gone dead on 















his feet. But he had 
reached the limit of hu- 
man endurance, and the 
shock of finding himself 
hopelessly stranded through Smash’s 
truancy, pushed him over the limit. 

Stumbling under a pine tree, he 
slumped down, almost in a collapse, 
and dropped into the merciful ob- 

livion of sleep. 

Tenn-Og began looking around the cabin, 

reading signs—a crushed nettle, footprints, 

a broken twig with wilted leaves. He an- 

nounced presently that Smash had not been there 

yesterday or the day before that. He had left three 
days ago. 

Paul cursed him in four languages. According to his 
note, he should have returned yesterday. A day overdue already 
—not even le bon Dieu knew when he would take a notion to 
come back! 

While Tenn-Og went down the shore to a small stream where 
ptarmigan were chortling among the cloud-berry thickets, Paul 
drew out the canoe and gummed it, freshened up the musty cabin 
and chopped a dead jackpine into firewood. When Tenn-Og 
came back with three ptarmigan, he cleaned and dressed the birds, 
cooked them and prepared a meal. 

Near seven o’clock Curt woke up. Paul had supper ready, but 
Curt could not force himself to eat. The thought of Sonya draw- 
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Between them they got Paul 
across the logs to the cave. 
Curt whirled to pull the logs 
down and stop the enemy. 


ing nearer and nearer that headwaters lake sent him tramping the 
landwash again in distraction. 

Paul and Tenn-Og made a two-pronged javelin, hardened the 
points in the fire; and went down to a rock jut to spear trout.... 
A few moments later Curt caught a far-away hum, faint as a 
mosquito’s song. 

Out above a lofty range hove a glistening speck, shining in the 
slant evening sun. Paul and Tenn-Og came running up the shore, 
waving at it and shouting, but Curt stood rooted in his tracks, 
afraid that the growing speck was a delusion and might vanish. 
But it came on and on, till at last he distinguished the lines of his 
Fairchild. 

The drone died away as the engine was cut to an idle revv. From 
its height of ten thousand feet the plane glided down and down, 
banked over the lake, leveled off, touched and came taxying shore- 
ward. The three leaped into their canoe and darted out to meet it. 


S they swung around the propeller and clambered upon a pon- 
toon, Smash opened a panel and flipped his cigarette into the 
water. 

“Hullo! Didn’t keep you waiting, did I, Curt? Darned sorry; 
but say, you ought to see the dance pavilion and the whole layout 
there at Lake Marianne! —Why, what’s the matter, Curt?” 

Curt glared at him tight-lipped, sent the canoe spinning with a 
kick, slammed open the door and climbed into the cabin. 

“Yll take the controls. Get back in the rear place; I want 
Tenn-Og up front with me.” 

He lifted the tank flaps and glanced (Please turn to page 82) 
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What Flappens 
in the Huddle? 


where—in the stadium, at the dinner-table, on the subway 

and at the country-club. Somehow that compact circle of 
eleven begrimed and determined players crouched together on the 
gridiron appeals to the imagination of the enthusiastic multitude in 
the stands, who may watch but may not: hear. 

Not a few football fans regard the huddle as an “open forum” of 
the gridiron, where members of a team exchange opinions and pass 
comment. Some think that its purpose is to allow the captain to 
talk to his team before each play. Some are convinced that the sole 
purpose of this unique and simple formation is to confuse the 
opponents. And some believe firmly that it is merely a stupid 
device designed to delay the game and annoy the spectators. 

The huddle is in reality a gridiron brain-child, born of a union 
of necessity and stupidity. When a quarterback found that the 
roar of the crowd drowned out his signals, he told his team to step 


\ i J] HAT happens in the huddle? One hears the question every- 




















back and huddle close so that he could whisper the number of the 
next play. That was necessity. And when a quarterback had a 
slow-witted player or two, who invariably missed the signals, he 
would call his team back and explain the details of the play. That 
was stupidity. 

Fortunately the child has improved with the years, and today the 
huddle is a well-organized and valuable football formation. It 
affords physical and psychological advantages to the offending team, 
and its strategic variations are innumerable. 

Generally speaking, silence is the unwritten law of the huddle. 
Only the quarterback speaks. He gives the signal sharply and 
clearly. A second’s pause to make sure no one has missed it, and 
he calls out: ‘““Ready—go!” That’s the command for the team to 
line up. So rigid is the rule of silence on well-coached teams that 
even the captain hesitates to speak. 

When an eleven is hitting on all cylinders, and moving down the 
cross-barred field play by play, the huddle functions as a regular 
part of the offense. The team goes in and out of its little meeting in 
order and efficiently. No one talks but the pilot, and all he does is 
give the signal. Thus the primary purpose of the huddle is fulfilled. 

But just as an army loses much of its military dignity when 
routed, so does the huddle quickly relax its rules when the pressure 
of impending defeat dwarfs the importance of efficiency and form. 
It is in those tense and hectic moments when a team is huddled in 
the shadow of its goal-posts, with the score against it, and the crowd 
pleading its heart out for a touchdown, that the true character of 
the team reveals itself. It is then it either feels its latent strength 
or cracks completely. It is in those highly dramatic moments of 
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desperation that some of the most 
cherished illusions of players are shat- 
tered, and some of the most inspiring 
and dynamic words are uttered. 

A big, placid lineman who has never 
before opened his mouth, will sudden- 
ly become so worked up with a burn- 
ing desire to help his team that he 
will cast aside inhibitions that have 
restrained him since childhood, give 
vent to a series of well-rounded oaths, 
and lash out “Billy Sunday” fashion 
with a torrent of spontaneous oratory 
that William Jennings Bryan would 
have been proud of. 

It is in the privacy of the huddle 
that the man idolized by the crowd 
as the hero of the team often shows 
himself to be a whimpering boy, 
frightened by his own fears and fan- . 
cies. And it is in the deep solemnity of that secret meeting that 
players first comprehend the significance of the intangible but in- 
tensely real quality called “team spirit,” and appreciate what an 
inspiring thing it may be. Hands are clasped firmly and grimly 
down there in the huddle. Vows are made that all hell won’t stop 
them. And the team lines up with renewed hope and inspiration. 

In the Dartmouth-Cornell game at the Polo Grounds a few sea- 
sons ago, the score was tied. The first half was almost up. We 
went into the huddle. Suddenly Captain Bjorkman, a brilliant 
wing-man, signaled the coaches’ bench. A gallant-hearted substitute 
rose, threw off his green blanket and raced onto the field. Quickly 
he was swallowed up in the circle of players. 

The interplay of echoes in the vast amphitheater died away, and 
a look of wonderment came over the faces of the spectators, for 
our team had not yet come out of the huddle. ‘How about a 
penalty?” shouted a leather-lunged enthusiast; and his friend sup- 
ported him by yelling: “Delaying the game there, Dartmouth.” 

From the opposing stands came the taunting cry of “Learn your 
signals next time.” Undoubtedly the crowd surmised that we were 
arguing over a play. A moment later a player walked slowly off 
the field. A large blanket was wrapped around him. 

“Guess he’s pretty badly hurt,” murmured the crowd. In truth, 
the man who walked off the field was the same player who had 
just rushed on. He had taken off-his-pants to give them to our 
right tackle, whose breeches were torn in half on the preceding 
play. The privacy of the huddle had shielded the men completely 
in their dressing.. The -unfortunate substitute was so crestfallen 
that he covered his face with a blanket. His high hopes had been 
shattered rudely. 

Earlier in that same game, when Cornell was pressing us hard, I 
happened to notice the Ithacan: left halfback out of position. I 
called the team into the huddle. “Bob,” I said to “Red” Hall, a 
fleet-footed back with worlds of drive, “this play isn’t in our cards, 
but I think it'll go. Just toss me a short pass right where that 
halfback ought to be.” 

“O. K.,” Bob came back, a smile ‘of confidence on his handsome 
face. The ball was snapped. Hall ran back, side-stepped two 
tacklers, and shot a short pass to me. Cornell was caught napping, 
and we scored easily from forty yards away. 

A few years ago, when Jesse Hawley was coaching Dartmouth to 
gridiron greatness, he used to have his aids post pictures of opposing 
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In the deep solemnity of that 
secret meeting the players 
comprehend “team spirit.” 
Vows are made that all hell 
won’t stop them. 


players on the bulletin-board in the locker-room. We were supposed 
to study the pictures and the biographical sketches underneath 
them, so as to be able to recognize our opponents, and know their 
football qualifications. If ‘a man had a reputation as a fine kicker, 
we would play deep the moment we saw him go into kick formation. 
If he was a crack passer, our line. would rush him, and our backs 
would play deep. 

In one of our early-season games, “Tiny” Marsans,—a huge 
three-hundred-pound substitute, and as jolly a soul as ever trod a 
gridiron,—was playing on the line. He had committed to memory 
virtually all the sketches on the bulletin-board. As each new substi- 
tute of the opposing team was sent into the fray, to batter himself 
into weariness against Tiny’s mountainous frame, the Dartmouth 
wag would stand up on the line and welcome the newcomer in a 
loud voice. 

“How do you do, Mr. Russell! Exeter ’21, I believe. A veritable 
Stan Keck on the line; possessed of a hard charge and great speed. 
Twenty years of age, five feet eleven, one hundred and ninety-three 
pounds—particularly strong on defense and inclined to be rough 
with his hands. ... Meet Mr. Russell, boys.” 

Tiny kept up his horse-play until the exasperated captain of the 
rival eleven complained to the official. Tiny agreed to quit. About 
five minutes later our opponents put in another substitute to play 
opposite Tiny. We went into a huddle. I was just about to give 
the signal when Tiny held up his hand. ‘Pardon this interruption,” 
be began, his massive face a mask of sincerity, “but I wonder if 
some one of you birds wouldn’t be so kind as to introduce me to 
that big bohunk they just put in over there—his picture wasn’t in 
Coach Hawley’s art-exhibit.” 


ENERALLY speaking, there is a dearth of humor in the huddle. 
Football is too serious a pastime for cutting capers. Victory 
means much, and precious college traditions are at stake. For the 
most part, a huddle is a grim affair, sometimes funereally so. Notre 
Dame, for example, has prayed in the huddle—not for victory, but 
for strength to carry on. . ‘ 

When Notre Dame played Army at Ebbets Field, Adam, Walsh 
held down the center of the line. Ed Garbisch, one of West Point’s 
greatest centers, was opposing the South Bend pivot. It was a 
struggle of giants. Walsh-was handicapped by two broken hands, 
swathed in bandages and adhesive tape. (Please turn to page 105) 
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Cash Money /or Casualties 


split Baptist Hill’s depression and denizenry wide open 
with a shining new car. 

“Huccome?” ran wide-eyed comment on the wing. 

“Brains and interest!” elucidated the bulky Mr. Bates breezily, 
as he entered his financial lair, back of the Sweet Papa barber- 
shop. “Starts wid one, and ’cumulates de other. How de out- 
look lookin’ for nineteen-thutty-three, Frisco?” 

“Rotten!” plagiarized the skinny Mr. Frisco Johnson, assistant 
to Mr. Bates in his various and nefarious enterprises. 

“Dat when a smart man starts doin’ he stuff!” 

“Smart man done sold out and holed hisself in, three years 
ago!” grumbled Mr. Johnson. “Us aint made ’nough last year 
to dust off a ant’s eyeglasses wid.” 

“Which is why de new car,” divulged Samson patiently. “Look 
prosp’rous, and you gits prosp’rous—” 

“Look prosp’rous, and you gits two busted brother-in-laws come 
and live wid you, you means,” Frisco muttered, with depression-born 
expression. 

“Business on de way here now: dat huccome I steps on de 
gas so copious,’ Mr. Bates was busy rearranging his document- 
littered table. “Spectin’ a lady.” 

“Women aint never sign nothin’ widout readin’ all de fine print 
on de back—den dey aint sign,” summarized the firm’s trained 
pessimist. 

“Dis one cain’t read.” 

“Den she aint got nothin’—” 

‘“-Cep’n all dat soldier’s-bonus money Gladstone Smith gits!” 

Frisco looked startled. ‘You means you gits half-witted in 
de haid, and thinks Arcola Smith is a prospect?” he demanded 
incredulously. ‘ 

“She got two hundred bucks, aint she?” 

“So is de white-folks’ bank: aint do us no good. ’Sides, Glad- 
stone been tryin’ to git dat away from her all fall—” 


[soit a-honk and pedestrians scattering, Samson G. Bates 


“Gladstone married to her—he aint got a chance.” 

“Neither is us—” 

Debate got interrupted by double entry. In front marched an 
able-bodied Amazon with rooster feathers in her hat. Behind her 
slouched a seven-foot saddle-hued argument for birth-control. 

“Mawnin’, Miss Arcola! Step yo’se’f right in! Git up out dat 
chair, Frisco, and let de lady set!” Samson switched to Chester- 
field, in manner. 

“Park yo’se’f in dat cawner—and shet up bout my money!” 
The visiting Amazon directed a glare at her trailer, and herself 
at the chair. 

“My money! Fit de waw in a unifawm for it,” mumbled the 
attenuated Gladstone gloomily. ‘“Gov’ment gimme, and you gits—” 

“Invites you drap by and look at dis here block of semi- 
defaultin’, ‘leven per cent, non-refillin’ bonds; guaranteed by de 
Confed’rate States of America and de Major of Minneapolis,” 
Mr. Bates wheezed honeyedly, as he dragged yellow-and-green 
printed papers impressively forth from the litter on his table. 
“Makes you de four hundred dollars’ wuth for two hundred, 
even—” 

“All you makes me is mad!” snapped the prospect impatiently. 
“Tells you all time I aint aimin’ buy me nothin’ but a car, wid 
my money. Jest lookin’ about to double it in de meantime—and 
git me a bigger car wid a louder hawn.” 

“My money. Wo’ unifawm in de waw for it,” came the croak 
from the corner. 


“Wie dat crack once mo’, and you cain’t even ricollect no 
waw, for de knot on yo’ haid and de lilies sprinkled on yo’ 
vest!” Arcola paid attention to her lord, briefly but conclusively. 

“And as for you!” she turned on the fumbling Samson: ‘“‘Aint 
buy nothin’ I cain’t und’stand. Scratch a whole mess of big 
words on top of a business-deal, and always finds somep’n daid 
underneath when de dust die down. Lemme know when you gits 
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a quick way to double two hundred dollars, honest, and I tells 


you is I like de way it listens. “IT'ween now and den, I’s gone! 
—Git dem scow-boats you calls shoes movin’, Gladstone—wid you 
in ’em!” 


EHIND a closed door Mr. Bates looked at Mr. Johnson. 

“Tells you all time you cain’t git no money away from dat 

woman!” Frisco took no pleasure in winning an argument that 
left him still unfinancial. 

“Us might offer Gladstone ten per cents commission, is he 
could git his money away from her for us,” thought Mr. Bates 
aloud. 

“Gladstone so dumb he put de cat in de bed, and locked his- 
se’f out last night,” returned Mr. Johnson. “But he aint dat 
dumb.” 

’ “You cain’t never tell about a married woman,” persisted Mr. 
ates. 

“_Cep’n she aint gwine give up no money.” 
again drew heavily on personal experience. 

“Onliest thing whut you can git money out of nobody for,” 
Samson fell back on fundamentals, “is for somep’n whut dey 
wants. Look like Arcola aint want nothin—” 

“—_Cep’n dat car she talkin’ about—” 

“And I aint got no car for sale. Jest bought dat fine shiny one 
to bait de business wid, and pleasure myse’f. Mash down on 
dat hawn, and folks nine blocks off climbs trees!” 

“Still aint tellin’ how you is gwine git dat money ’way from 
Arcola.” 

“Shet up so I can think!” 

Down the street, in the ensuing silence, an ambulance siren 
wailed. 

“Cain’t never tell whether is dat dumb Gladstone iz one dem 
things, or jest back of it,” observed Frisco idly. “All time gal- 
lopin’ after amb’lance when it go by.” 


Mr. Johnson 
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“General Kow,” Mr. Pond presented, 
“dis here de fightin’est boy in Ala- 
bama. Hire him, and you lets de rest 
de army go to town eve’y Sat’day 
night! Craves to enlist hisse’f.’’ 


But Mr. Bates seemed set suddenly off on a different track 
at the sound—his mind gone medical, as it were, by association 
of ideas in his stalemate. 

“T’s got it!’ crowed Samson joyously. “Like I tell you all 
time, is you git in a jam, turn de bean loose on it!” 

“Whose bean?’’ Mr. Johnson failed to enthuse without details. 

“Mine! MHearin’ de amb’lance gimme de notion: is de white- 
folks doctors here in Demop’lis git a case whut’s too tough or 
too rich for ’em, whut is dey do?” 

“Ships it up to Bumin’ham to op’rate, whar de prices is 
bigger—” 

“Hold de thought while you is got it! Now: and is a busi- 
ness-man here git a financial case whut is too tough for him, 
why aint ws take it to Bumin’ham, whar us can git a expert?” 


RISCO blinked. “You mean git one dem big Bumin’ham boys 

to he’p amputate Arcola loose from dat money?” 

“And splits de fee wid him, same as de doc!” 

Mr. Johnson tried to restrain his admiration, but failed. A 
boy had to take his hat off to a brain like Samson’s! 

“Aint nowhars dat rooster-hat woman aint go, is you let her 
ride dar in dat shiny new car of yourn,’ he completed the 
delivery of Mr. Bates’ brain-child. “She bughouse “bout cars, 
same as Gladstone is ’bout unifawms.” 

“Good thing. Us aint got de price de railroad fare in de kitty, 
nohow. Tell her us starts nine ’clock in de mawnin’. Look at 
mo’ investments. To fotch her money along, sho; and Gladstone, 
is she cain’t git shet of him.” 

“Only time Gladstone ever git out of sight of her since she 
git his money is when he’s off gallopin’ after some amb’lance or 
fire-enjine. Look to me like dat boy aint never gwine git town- 
broke.” 

“Bumin’ham liable make a mess out of him, too,” rejoined 
Samson thoughtfully. “S’pose two of ’em gwine diff’ent ways 
at once? Dat boy split hisse’f wide open tryin’ to foller both 
of ’em!” 

It was nine-thirty the following 
morning when the Investor’s Special 
rolled noisily northward. 

“*Bleeged to have mo’ varied ’vest- 
ments in de bigger towns!” the purr 
of Mr. Bates joined the purr of the 
car as Frisco began showing hitch- 
hikers on U. S. 11 how a couple of 
financiers looked on their way to 
finance. 

“Tf it’s a car,” Arcola reverted to 
type. ‘“—Git dat goofy look. off 
yo’ map, Gladstone! Folks’ll think 
you aint never been nowhar! Which 
you aint!” 

“Been to de waw once, in old 
unifawm,” defended Gladstone dully. 
“Huccome you gits my bonus—” 

A dodge in time saved nine— 
stitches in Gladstone’s scalp—as Ar- 
cola missed him with the bird-cage 
she was taking along for metropoli- 
tan refilling. 

Then, successively, Mr. Smith 
mistook Moundsville, Tuscaloosa and 
Bessemer for his destination. 

“Dat boy jest aint git no brighter 
in de brains!” panted Frisco after 
Gladstone’s last recapture. 

“Arcola thunk he wuz, last week,” 
recalled Samson. “But den she finds 
out he’d jest fell off de hen-house 
and stunned hisse’fi—made him seem 
smarter twel he come to.” 
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Gladstone was a 
soldier again. 
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Seven doors away from the Royal Presidential Hotel for Col- 
ored—Steam Heat in Every Room—to which Mr. Bates had 
piloted the tight-fisted Arcola and party, Samson saw what he 
sought: when it came to getting the low-down on a strange town, 
he backed a darky barbershop over Bradstreet’s every time. 

“Lookin’ for a investment-boy whut act reas’nable about de 
split on out-of-town business I fotches in,” essayed the visiting 
Wolf of Wall Street to the head barber. “Is you know—” 


NDER the head barber’s hands, a commotion indicated that 

the call of the coin had been heard. Some one there was 
apparently taking to heart the slogan that 1932 will reward go- 
getters with a better place in the bread-line. A lathered but 
stove-colored response to Samson’s feeler assumed an upright 
position in the chair. 

“Says which?” he gave tongue avidly. 

“Says I is in de investment and financial business, down in 
Demop’lis. Fotches a hard-haided customer up here wid cash- 
money—” 

Mr. Bates didn’t get any farther. Neither did the barber. The 
lathered one was reaching for a wet towel with one hand and 
his hat and collar with the other. 

“Pond, my name!” he was introducing himself, halfway into 
his coat. ‘Calhoun Pond, de big maw’gage and real-’state man. 
Luck done led you!” 

“Name’s Samson G. Bates, from Baptist Hill,’ Samson ac- 
knowledged the introduction cautiously. Here was a man after 
his own kind—therefore one needing watching. 

“Whar at de client hitched?” Mr. Pond continued to resemble 
a fireman. 

“Settles de terms first—” 

“Man or woman?” 

“Married boy. Got two hundred bucks in he wife’s name and 
stockin’. Both here—and both cain’t read.” 

“Fifty-fifty?” sounded Calhoun. 

“Ninety-ten: I seen it first.” 

“Sixty-fawty, and us trades! 
wid wives.” ; 

“T must’ve won one dem hawg-callin’ contests when I comes 
in here!” 

“Sevumty-thirty, or you skins yo’ own sucker.” Calhoun hit 
a note of finality that Samson couldn’t miss or misunderstand. 

“All right: over at de Royal Pres’dential,” he surrendered glum- 


Charges extra for overwork, 


“How dat ape Glad- 

stone ’spect me to col- 

lect widout no cawpse?” 
demanded Arcola. 





ly. “Int’duces you as de big Bumin’ham bankin’ boy, Mist’ 
Lake—” 

“Pond. And step on it!” 

On the stairs leading to the second-floor lobby of the Royal 
Presidential, something long, dark and hurried shot downward 
past the financiers, with Frisco in hot pursuit. From Seven- 
teenth Street sounded the explanation: ear-splitting wails as two 
ambulance drivers raced for the same accident. As background, 
trolley gongs clanged, and newsboys shouted lustily of war in 
Manchuria. 

“Jest de prospect’s husband, and he keeper,” Mr. Bates ac- 
counted airily for the comet. “Solid concrete nawth of de neck: 
all time gallopin’ after anything goes by wid a gong or a sireen 
on it. Used to be in de waw, and crazy ‘bout unifawms, is 
huccome he gits de bonus-money whut he wife’s got and us is 
fixin’ to git.” 

“Shet up wastin’ my time!” panted Mr. Pond practically. 
“Make haste!” 

Duly introduced, Calhoun and Arcola took each other’s mea- 
sure—accurately. 

“Fifty-fifty—and wuth eve’y nickel of it!” Mr. Pond reverted 
to his original proposition on sight, in a despairing aside to his 
co-worker. . 

“You aint made de thirty yit!” hissed Mr. Bates stubbornly. 


HEN Samson, to Arcola: “Mist’ Rivers, here, got prop’sition 
’bleeged to interest you, Miz Smith: very ’tractive fo’th maw- 
gage on a car—er—one dem street-cars down yander—” 

“Looks like he jest finish burglarizin’ a blind man’s cup to 
me,” sniffed Arcola. “Street-car aint de kind car I craves, no- 
how.” 

Calhoun flew signals for a huddle, under cover of the clamor 
of newsboys came up from the sidewalk, filling the room with 
the latest news from the Manchurian front. 

“Dat woman done choked dat money to death by now, nohow 
—holdin’ on to it so tight!” quarreled Mr. Pond viciously, when 
Samson had joined him in the outer hall. 

“Stay wid her!” urged Mr. Bates hoarsely. 
you in as de expert.” 

“Maybe I could git her husband to he’p prize her loose—” 
Calhoun was clutching at straws in an impasse. 

“Husband? Is she could git four-bits on de hoof for dat 
long half-witted ‘sireen chaser, she’d sell him to de nearest glue- 
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factory now! Gladstone aint got no mo’ 
standin’ round her dan a skunk in a 
perfume shop! All he ever done for 
her wuz git drafted into de waw, and 
git de soldier’s-bonus money us is tryin’ 
git away from her—” 

Inspiration interrupted—Mr. Pond’s in- 
spiration. 

“Ts you say dat big long tall boy wuz 
in de big waw?” He turned to Samson 
eagerly. 

“Him and de three good men it took 
to drag him dar; yeah. Stayed beca’ze 
dey let him w’ar a unifawm.” 

“And dis here human safe-deposit vault 
craves to double her money and git her- 
se’f a new car wid it?” 

“You heard her.” 

“Den, fat boy, stand hitched while I 


gallops! Rest while I rotates! Fur fix- 
in’ to fly! Be back in no time, wid de 
tools!” 


Calhoun kept his promise. In no more 
time than it took to dash around the 
corner into Fourth Avenue, his feet were 
again resounding on the Royal Presiden- 
tial stairs. In his hand was a newspaper 
with screaming headlines; from his pocket 
protruded a legal-looking paper. 

A perplexed Samson trailed his fellow 
safe-cracker into the room where Arcola 
still grimly held the front-line trenches 
on her—and Gladstone’s—two hundred. 

“Is you see de news yit, Miz Smith?” 
Calhoun demanded. 

“Aint see nothin’ yit; and dawggoned 
little of dat!” 

Arcola wasn’t going to let any “citified” 
darky know she couldn’t read. 

“Dey is ’nother big waw started! Puts 
a new face on eve’ything!” 

“Put new face on you, and I likes it 
better,” Arcola dismissed wars. 

“White-folks be dustin’ off de old draft 
again in no time now, gittin’ up de army—” 

“He’ps em run down Gladstone and git 
him in it when de time come. Aint no 
good to me, nohow.” 

“But de waw-risk—” 

“Whut dat?” 

“Insurance for de widders. White-folks 
gits de waw; colored folks gits de risk; 
and soldiers’ widders gits de dough.” 

Arcola’s ears stood erect. 

“You means J gits paid off, is Glad- 
stone gits bumped off?” she summarized. 

“And how!” Calhoun, nudged nobly 
by Samson, sailed in at this turn of the 
tide. “Waws is gittin’ wuss all de time, 
too. Aint nobody liable git out dis new 
waw, in Manchuria, alive—” 


es HAR at de waw? Lead me to de 
waw! Been itchin’ for a month to 

git dat no-’count whar somebody else’d 
have to feed him, nohow!” cried Arcola. 

“Waw risk insurance comes high, ’count 
de mawtality so high dis time.” Mr. 
Pond was fumbling with his legal paper 
but not with his facts. “But aint hardly 
pay de premiums befo’ you is done started 
spendin’ de principal.” 

“Whut premiums?” Arcola took her 
mind momentarily off the rosy future. 

“On de waw-risk insurance. Enlists 
Gladstone in de Japanese army—me and 
Mist’ Bates here knows de sergeant—” 

“Ever since he wuz a pup!” corrobo- 
rated Mr. Bates impressively. 

“You pays de premium, and de Man- 
churians does de rest. Aint no time twel 
you’s turned dat boy into cash money! 


Five thousand bucks in money, is he git / 


killed; new rug is he lose a ear; washin’- 
machine for a foot; raddio is he check up 
shawt a hand; new car is he git hurt 
in de haid; trip to Indianapolis is he lose 
both laigs—” . 

Calhoun paused in his prospectus. 
There wasn’t any use in wasting more 
words out of that missing-letter prize 
contest on one who was as suddenly and 
visibly sold as was Arcola. 

Arcola plainly was staggered at the 
scintillance of the view from the exceed- 
ing high place into which Calhoun had 
taken her. And it all checked with the 
facts; newsboys were hollering war. War 
was where soldiers’ wives got money— 
witness the two hundred in her stocking 
now. In these modern wars, you not only 
got shut of a poor husband, but you 
doubled your money, if you worked it 
right. 

“Make yo’ mark at de bottom de ap- 
plication here, pay half de premium down, 
and half when Gladstone gits enlisted in 
de Jap’nese army, and you’s all set!” 
Calhoun rushed a deal that was already 
practically executed. 

“Marks nothin’,” Arcola surrendered 
slowly, “twel you writes in all dem 
things I gits, ’cordin’ to whichever place 
dem Manchu’ians hits him first.” 

“Use my pen—hit writes faster!” urged 
Samson G. Bates. 

“And gits de first half de premium 
back, is Gladstone ainé git in dat Japa- 
nesian army,” stipulated Arcola still can- 
nily, as she affixed a cross to the bottom 
of the filled-in document. 

Mist’ Bates sign too, to guarantee dat,” 
acquiesced Mr. Pond largely. 


“How how you gwine work it?” a puz- 
zled Samson in the hall interviewed 
the metropolitan Old Master, while Ar- 
cola was breaking the news to Gladstone 
that the Foreign Legion was about to 
embrace him. “You got to show dat 
boy a army, and us aint got no army. 
Got to show him a waw, and aint got car- 
fare to git him to de waw. Aint even 
got unifawm for him—and he’s all time 
rarin’ to war unifawm—” 

“Shows you is a small-town tin-hawn 
sport,” reproved Calhoun. “All us needs 
is to git de other hundred from dat ar- 
mored tank in dar—yo’ hundred: jest 
finished pocketin’ mine. Den us fades, 
and de customers aint got nothin’ to do 
but find de waw us done enlisted Glad- 
stone in.” 

“Enlisted how?” 

“Easy. I knows a laundry down here 
on Fo’th Avenue whar de Chink boy 
whut runs it’ll be a Japaneser, for fawty 
cents and couple shots dat Fo’th Alley 
Tiger-prespiration. Give him three, and 
he’d be Gen’ral Pershing!” 

“Laundry Chinaman aint got no uni- 
fawm. Aint look like nothin’—” 

“Dis slant-eye’ll look like de Hinden- 
bu’g Line, time I gits him charged up 
wid dat gin, and backed into one de Su- 
preme Chancellor lodge unifawms.” 

“Gladstone—and Arcola—aint believe 
us is on de level, unless’n Gladstone git 
a unifawm too. Dat boy nutty “bout 
unifawms.” 

“Knows a white boy whut’s outgrowed 
he Scout unifawm. Sell it to us cheap. 
I thinks of eve’ything!” 

“Sho is!” Mr. Bates experienced a 
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slight dizziness. These city boys worked 
too fast for Baptist Hill gearing! “I 
drives you round in my new car, to ’tend 
to de business.” 

“Stops at de white boy’s first,” accept- 
ed Calhoun. “Den us rallies noble round 
de Chinaman wid de drinkin’-gin. Head 
yo’se’f south under de railroad tracks 
now, and watch dem lights!” 

Mr. Pond proved right. The boy scout 
was large for his age and uniform, and 
was open to a proposition. 

Hong Kow held out for three shots 
of the gin, for patriotic reasons, but was 
otherwise amenable to reason. 

Out of all which grew a desk and a 
chair in the back room of Mr. Pond’s real- 
estate office on Fourth Avenue, which 
had temporarily been converted, through 
the agencies of a _borrowed-by-stealth 
navy bulletin-board outside and a green- 
and-cerise uniformed Chinese laundryman 
inside, into a recruiting office for the 
armies of the Emperor of the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 

This done, Samson G. Bates hot-foot- 
ed for the cannon-fodder. 


(,SR0ED by a grim-faced Arcola in 
the rear, and tolled forward by tales 
of the glories of the Japanese uniform, 
Gladstone Smith rushed wall-eyed to the 
wars. Manchuria, he had been given to 
understand, was somewhere just east of 
Montezuma, Georgia. Gladstone had a 
girl in Montezuma—in addition to look- 
ing forward to trench-life with zest, if 
Arcola wasn’t there! 

“Whar at de unifawm? Whar at de 
waw?” Japan’s newest prospective re- 
cruit champed belligerently at the bit. 

“Gen’ral Kow,” Mr. Pond presented 
his cash-recruit, “dis here de fightin’est 
boy in Alabama. Hire him, and you lets 
de rest de army go to town eve’y Sat’- 
day night. Craves to enlist hisse’f.” 

“Kiyicheowmingwongsoochow — hic!” 
stated General Kow in a high key and a 
hiccough. 

“He say is you got no waw-risk in- 
surance?” translated Mr. Pond rather 
freely. 

“Lemme show him de premium-receipt 
you done gimme,” prompted Arcola ea- 
gerly. This war was sounding more like 
business every minute. 

“Dat whut he ax for,” whispered Sam- 
son heavily. ‘Whatever you does, don’t 
cross de lau—de lieutenant.” 

“Ax him “bout de unifawm,” urged 
Gladstone, from well up in front. 

Sounds from the General similar to 
wet firecrackers exploding in a tin bucket 
followed. 

“Old Kow say git to hell into dat uni- 
fawm—you’s holdin’ up de waw,” again 
interpreted Calhoun Pond. “Step into de 
back here for de unifawm. Soon as you 
git in it, and Gen’ral brush down yo’ name 
on de ticket, you’s in de army, and old 
waw-risk all set to pay off propo’tionate, 
jest like de writin’ in de policy say.” 

Further proof that the Japanese army, 
also, was on the level followed. Back in 
the World War, Gladstone recalled mess- 
ing around for a week in his civil-life 
overalls before manufacturers could be 
convinced that anything human was built 
on his specifications; but these Japs al- 
ready had a uniform waiting for him! 

True, the trousers showed up as shorts, 
above an undue area of socks, skin, and 
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supporters; but the color was right: Glad- 
stone, in olive drab, was a soldier again. 

“You pays de balance on de waw-risk 
policy now,” reminded Messrs. Bates and 
Pond. “And whutever casualties happens 
to Gladstone from now on, de _ policy 
pays off, per de schedule; all de way from 
five thousand for life, to a trip to In- 
dianapolis for you, is he check up shawt a 
couple of hind laigs.” 

“Pint out de place first whar de policy 
say whut-all I gits for dis money,” Ar- 
cola introduced the only further delay. 
“Craves somep’n to show de white-folks 
when I starts collectin’.” 

Mr. Pond pointed. With a war that 
far off, one could really write in prom- 
ises that would possibly prove embarrass- 
ing for a nearer conflict. 

“Whar at de waw? Fotch on de waw!” 
clamored a hero in the making. 

“Gen’ral Kow say you leaves for camp 
in de mawnin’,” Calhoun continued in his 
misinterpretation. ‘Parks yo’se’f round 
at de ho-tel twel den, so de Manchurians 
aint hear you is linin’-up against ’em, and 
run.” 

“You'll git in de waw, all right!” Ar- 
cola’s promise sounded like a_ threat. 
“And, is you git shot in de laigs, I gits 
a trip to Indianap’lis off dis policy; hurt 
you in de head, and I gits a car to take 
de trip in. Try and keep out de waw 
now—jes’ try!” 


ACK at the Royal Presidential, a di- 

vision of funds but not of opinion 
took place. Never had Messrs. Bates and 
Pond seen more nearly eye-to-eye. 

“Gittin? money away from women is 
de easiest dey is!” Mr. Bates betrayed 
a short memory as he pocketed his part 
of the proceeds. 

“Trouble wid a heap of married men,” 
philosophized Mr. Pond above a beaker 
left over from the Japanization of Gen- 
eral Kow, ‘dey tries to git it from de 
wrong woman—their wife instead of some- 
body else’s wife.” 

“Whut I tells Frisco all time!” applaud- 
ed Samson expansively. “You cain’t git 
nobody’s money, though, twel you offers 
’em whut dey craves. Soon as Arcola 
see how she can git shet of Gladstone, 
she commence shovin’ money at us and 
lookin’ for de waw.” 

“Aint it so!” Mr. Pond patted his own 
pocket, and edged toward the door. Ab- 
sence might not make the heart grow 
fonder, but it was likely to make him live 
a lot longer when Arcola found out where 
Manchuria was. “Whar yo’ car parked? 
Us aint want to waste no time lookin’ 
for it, is nothin’ come up.” 

Mr. Bates paused in his packing at 
the reminder of the shining apple of his 
eye. That car was his pride! “Parked in 
de alley, down back,” he rejoined largely. 

“Git dat‘ Arcola woman after you, and 
you needs to git about. Aint but one 
thing pesterin’ me—” 

“Whut dat?” 

“Leavin’ dat Gladstone boy loose in de 
streets while us still busy makin’ de get- 
away. Liable to git to talkin’, and hear 
somep’n—” 

A knock at the door interrupted re- 
partee and packing. 

“Aint nobody here!” called Mr. Pond 
precautionarily. 

“Aint it so!” acquiesced the entering 
Arcola. “But dey fixin’ to be!” 


Samson got one look at the angles of 
her hat, jaw, and gait—and sensed some 
disaster. 

“Gladstone done gone!” Arcola broke 
her news. 

“Dat all?” Mr. Bates breathed again. 
“Set a pan of scraps on de sidewalk, den, 
and watch him come gallopin’. Now us 
got to git gwine—” 

“Ts dat boy lost now—wid all my 
money tied up in him—you two aint 
gwine nowhars, cep’n to help me hunt 
him!” Arcola leaned her two hundred 
pounds disconcertingly against the inner 
side of a couple of smart men’s door. 

‘“‘Huccome, lost?” Mr. Pond eyed win- 
dows. Women never knew when a deal 
was finished. 

“White-folks kept on runnin’ him out 
from underneath old safe dey wuz hoist- 
in’ in a window. Crowd git so thick I 
gits mess’ up and miss him—” 

“Gladstone all right: he jest aint town- 
broke—” 

“Gwine be head-broke, though! —Jest 
as soon as I lays my hands on him!” 
Arcola couldn’t keep her mind off her 
husband—or her back off the door. 
“Ramblin’ round airin’ he tonsils, and 
not payin’ no ’tention to de waw! How 
dat ape ’spect me to collect widout no 
cawpse?” 

Behind a chair, Mr. Pond made lodge 
and personal distress signals. Time was 
fleeting and health was likely to be, if 
they stuck around the spot marked “X” 
too long. Pantomime intended to repre- 
sent gripping a’ steering-wheel, shifting 
gears into high, followed. 

“Us he’p you,” Mr. Bates caught his 
cue. “You look down one way, Miz 
Smith; me and Mist’ Pond git in my 
car and look de other. Frisco keep de 
home-fires burnin’ here in de ho-tel, is 
Gladstone amble in.” 

“Looks better wid wheels under me,” 
Arcola vetoed separation with a flourish 
of her new war-risk policy. 


“TONE lost Gladstone, parked Frisco 

over-time, and us doin’ fine so fur!” 
checked-up Mr. Pond in a hoarse whisper 
into the worried ear of Mr. Bates on the 
front seat beside him, as they honked 
forth in their search. “But how us gwine 
git shet of dis woman now?” 

Events sharply ahead interrupted. From 
up Seventeenth Street sounded the clang 
and clamor of oncoming fire apparatus, 
swinging south into it from an upper av- 
enue. 

“Pull over to de curb! Pull over to 
de curb, quick!” directed Calhoun at its 
onrush. 

“W-which curb?” chattered the rattled 
and less-urban Samson. 

From behind him arose the eerie 
screech of the siren on a northbound 
ambulance, coming fast. Horror-stricken 
spectators saw that the two speeding ve- 
hicles were due to pass each other just 
opposite the vacillating Mr. Bates in his 
brand-new car—provided he picted the 
right curb in time. Otherwise— 

“Ts you cain’t pull over, climb a tree 
howled the departing Calhoun, as he im- 
proved long-sought opportunity. “Look 
o-u-t!” 

The block was blackening with excited 
denizens, pouring from every doorway. 
Bells and sirens went mad, while Samson 
see-sawed between curb and curb. Ar- 
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cola had one leg over the top of a door. 
The street shook with the thunder and 
clangor of the oncoming fire engine. A 
thousand lost souls joined their wailings 
in the siren of the ambulance. Thicker 
boiled the populace. 

“Ow-000-O00-eeee—OOOH!” yowled 
the ambulance above the uproar, its 
white-faced driver trying to out-guess the 
gray-gilled and frenzied Mr. Bates. 

“Look out for de fire-truck! Look out 
for de amb’lance! Look out f—” 

Then, suddenly, startlingly, a new ele- 
ment! Screech of brakes and of Arcola! 
Wild rush of spectators, and despairing 
yell from Samson! And bedlam claimed 
the block. 


N the hard concrete of U. S. Highway 
11, two pedestrians limped south- 
ward in bunioned bitterness. 

“Sho wuz a hell of a time for you to 
have to put your car in de shop in 
Bumin’ham,” quarreled the smaller of the 
pair, “‘makin’ me hitch-hike myse’f—” 

From up the road to the north, behind 
them, sounded an imperious horn. 

“You try and flag dis one down, Frisco,” 
wheezed the plumper pedestrian wearily, 


shifting his coat to his other arm. “My 
thumbs is done wore down to toes.” 
The oncoming motorist’s wide-open 


cut-out indicated to all but the deafest his 
desire for no stops and plenty of room 
and attention; but Mr. Johnson, with the 
undying optimism of his tribe, signaled— 
frantically, fruitlessly—to bring up sud- 
denly petrified as a shining blur whizzed 
past them and was gone. 

“Why—why—why!” the bewildered 
Frisco stuttered as his bulging eyes con- 
firmed the incredible, bulwarked the un- 
believable. “Your car aint in de shop! 
Dar it go now! Wid—wid—” 

“Wuz my car!” a smoked-out Mr. 
Bates bore down on the past tense, as a 
familiar license-plate, rooster-feathered 
hat, and a flash of new white bandages 
above the back seat dwindled in the dis- 
tance, ground his soul in the road-side 
dust. ‘Mine twel Gladstone—” 

An incoherent yelp of agony, born of 
bunions and bitter memories overcame 
Mr. Bates and quivered on the ambient 
air. 

“Gladstone?” puzzled Mr. 
“Thought he wuz lost?” 

“Naw! He jest gallopin’ after sireens 
again! De fire enjine he wuz runnin’ 
behind miss him. De amb’lance miss 
him. But—but—” 

“But whut?” 

“But, out of all de cars in de world, 
my car got to be de one whut hits me 
in de pocket-book and Gladstone in de 
head, when he runs right smack in front 
of me in de mix-up! I fotches dat boy 
a hundred miles—to insure him and den 
run over him!” 

Frisco gasped, glimpsed light—but not 
enough. 

“Arcola—” he croaked. 

“Gits my new six-hundred-dollar car!” 

“Gits it how?” 

“Wid de policy I sells her for two hun- 
dred bucks, dat’s how!” bayed Mr. Bates 
to the pitiless sky. ‘Aint nothin’ else 
will shet her up, in front all dem people 
—jest one hour after me and Calhoun 
tells her Gladstone wuz done enlisted in 
de Japanese army and fully covered by 
insurance!” 


Johnson. 
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At aeding school the first creams she 
ever used... As young soctely wot 


Mrs. du Pont 





At Boarpine Scnoot. Mrs. du Pont 
in 1922 when as Miss Elizabeth Wrenn 
she was still in her teens. “At boarding 
school I used these two creams all the time.” 


“AT boarding school,” says Mrs. du 

Pont, “when I first realized the im- 
portance of caring for my skin, I turned to 
Pond’s Two Creams . . . I wanted to look 
‘my best’ for my first parties! 


“Today I am simply devoted to those 
same two creams! 


“In St. Moritz, I never went out with- 
out Pond’s Vanishing Cream on my face. 
The air is so frightfully cold, and the sun 
so very brilliant, that unless you have a 
good coating of protection, your face goes 
absolutely purple! 


“In Bermuda, I found Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream absolutely essential as a pro- 
tection against blistering. 


Se 


(S__3 


“I have kept right on using them. 


They are simply grand for the skin.” 


As Youne Society Woman. Photo- 
graph taken this year of Mrs. E. Wrenn 
du Pont. “Today I depend upon them to 
keep my skin fresh and smooth always.” 


“Pond’s Creams really are just grand! 


**How I use the Cold Cream: A Swell Cleanser. 
I never found a cream that goes into my skin 
better, and gets it both clean and refreshed at 
the same time. 

“To Rest My Skin. When I’ve had a very 
trying day, a good cleansing with Pond’s Cold 
Cream, then a fresh creaming and a short nap 
with it on takes all the tiredness from my face. 
“The Things I use the Vanishing Cream for: 
Protects from Chapping and from Sunburn. 
It’s great for that. I can’t say too much about 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream as a protection. 

‘It heals all sorts of little roughnesses when- 
ever I have been careless. 

“The Best Finish to a Beauty Treatment. 
It’s the best base for rouge and powder. You 


In December, the stinging snows 
of St. Moritz... In March, the 
blistering sands of Bermuda... 
To Lake Placid. . . To California 
... By plane or train... Mrs. 
du Pont tells a spirited story of 
the sport-loving life she leads— 
and the twocreams that keep her 


skin lovely through it all! 





3 Exquisite Pond’s Preparations 


The Cold Cream—for cleansing and 
softening. The Vanishing Cream— 
protects, and holds the powder. 
The Tissues—more absorbent than 
ordinary tissues. 


know you are going to look fresh and groomed 
for hours.” 

Try these marvelous creams. You will find, 
like Mrs. Du Pont, they are all you need. 


Send 10¢ (to cover cost 
of postage and packing) for choice of 
FREE samples of Pond’s Products. 


Ponn’s Extract Company, Dept. M 
108 Hudson Street . . . . . « «© » New York City 
Please send me (check choice): 
Pond’s New Face Powder in attractive glass jar. Light 
Cream 0, Rose Cream O, Brunette 0, Naturelle O. 
OR 


Ponn’s Two Creams, Tissues AND FRESHENER (]. 




















Name. ssjeenceinn 





Street. — =< = 


City State _ 
Copyright, 1982, Pond's Extract Company 








Tune in on Pond’s, Fridays, 9.30 P.M., E.S.T. Continuous dance music rhythmed for actual dancing ... Leo Reisman and his OrchestramWEAF and NBC Network 
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Prize Hands 


selected by 
Ely Culbertson 





HEN you have achieved a contract 

W to take ten tricks, void of the suit 

and with one opponent apparently 
holding four absolutely “certain” tricks 
against you, isn’t it, to quote a cartoonist 
well-known to the public, “a grand and 
glorious feeling?” 

If you don’t believe this is so, ask Mr. 
J.P. Campbell, of Atlanta, Georgia, who re- 
cently had the experience of seeing his 
partner fulfill a contract of four hearts, 
doubled and redoubled, without a heart in 
his hand, and with one of his adversaries 
holding hearts K Q J 10 2, while in the 
Dummy, the hand held by Mr. Campbell, 
were the remaining eight hearts, both the 
Declarer and the other adversary being 
void. 

So interesting is this hand both in the 
bidding and play that I and my associates 
awarded it the first prize of two hundred 
and fifty dollars in Redbook’s monthly 
contest for the most interesting bridge 
hands. The hand and bidding, together 
with the analysis of Mr. Campbell, were 
as follows: 


South—Dealer. 
East and West vulnerable. 


@AK43 
y— 
@AKQ3 
OJ 1097 





The bidding: 
South West North East 


Pass 1@ 2% (1) Pass 
2NT(2)3 9 (3) 49 (4) Pass 
Pass (5) Double (6) Redouble (7) Pass 
Pass (8) Pass 


“(1) A perfect hand for this bid. 

“(2) I make a minimum bid, hoping 
my partner will see my predicament. 

“(3) A sound intervention. 

“(4) He wants me to show something. 
He wants a slam! 





The Contest Continues 


You play with your own friends 


When you hold an unusually interesting 
hand at contract bridge, and you bid it or 
play it in a way that proves highly effective, 
or surprisingly disastrous, make a record of 
the hands as held by North, East, South and 
West, tell how they were bid and played, and 
send it to Redbook. You need not have bid 
or played “properly” according to the Cul- 
bertson or any other system. If your bid or 
play is one that Mr. Culbertson considers one 
of the most interesting submitted during the 
month, he will award it one of the Redbook 
bridge prizes, as follows: 


For the most interesting hand .$250.00 
For the next most interesting. 100.00 
For the third most interesting. 50.00 
For the next twenty each...... 5.00 


On these pages, we publish the sixth 
month prize-winning hands with comment 
by Mr. Culbertson, who recently won the 
“bridge battle of the century” of 150 rubbers. 


This contest continues, with monthly 
prizes. The judge is Mr. Culbertson, with his 
assistants. Entrants agree to accept his de- 
cision as final. In case of ties, a duplicate 
prize will be paid to each tying contestant. 


All entries received by noon of November 
5th will be eligible for prizes to be announced 
in the January number of Redbook. Entries 
received after November 5th and before 
December 5th, will qualify for the contest 
of the next month. 


We cannot undertake to return entries or 
to answer questions about them. Just record 
the hands and the bid and play, giving your 
name and address, and state when the hand 
was played, and mail to the— 


Contract Bridge Editor 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
230 Park Avenue New York City 


This offer is open to everybody except employees of 
the McCall Company (publishers of Redbook) and of 
Mr. Culbertson’s ‘‘Bridge World” and their families. 








“(5) I reason that North and East are 
blank in hearts, and therefore my hand 
will be useless unless played at hearts. 
If North holds the top honors in spades 
and diamonds, possible in view of the bid- 
ding, I may be able to limit the losers to 
three hearts with this suit as trump. I 
reason, too, that West will probably 
double, and then North can re-bid if he 
does not like the picture of my hand that 
I have given him. I realize that the hand 
is a freak and that it will be best not to 
run the contract_any higher than it is. 

“(6) West sees that this may drive us 
into another contract, but the bidding 
shows East to be short in hearts—there- 
fore probably long in other suits. He 
wants us to jump from the frying-pan into 
the fire. 

“(7) He must now understand my hold- 
ing. He wants me to bid even a three- 
card suit, but reasons that if I see fit to 
pass, I must have a solid seven- or eight- 
card suit in hearts. In such event the re- 
double might not hurt. 

“(8) I cannot bid, and yield to fate! 

“After North’s spade king took East’s 
opening knave, the seven of clubs was 
led and trumped in Dummy with the three 
of hearts. The four of hearts was led, 
won by West with the ten, who returned 
the knave of diamonds. North’s queen 
held the trick. North saw he had a chance 
to make his contract if he could find West 
with at least two spades and at least three 
diamonds. The ace of spades held Trick 
Five, followed by the ace and king of 
diamonds. Here it was evident that West 
had false-carded either clubs or spades. 
North reasoned that West must hold the 
king of clubs to justify his vulnerable bid 
of three hearts in the face of our strong 
bidding, and therefore led the nine of 
clubs to the eighth trick, trumping in the 
Dummy with the five of hearts. West 
was thrown in the lead on the ninth trick 
with the six of trumps, and was forced to 
concede declarer three of the last four 
tricks. 

“Thus, the accurate placing by North 
of the cards in West’s hand made the play 
comparatively simple.” 

Captain E. T. Barco of the University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, is awarded 
the second prize of one hundred dollars 
for the precise manner in which the fol- 
lowing hand, involving not only a grand 


12 





explains DR. KOENIGSTEIN, the noted Vienna skin specialist 


D” you know the condition of your 
skin depends very largely on the 
functioning of certain internal organs? 
That is the subject of an important medi- 
cal treatise by Dr. Hans Koenigstein, 
head of the Clinic for Skin Diseases in 
the great Rothschild Hospital in Vienna. 


He says:—“A great number of per- 
sistent and painful skin diseases can be 
traced directly to disturbances of the 
digestion brought on by the retention of 
waste in the intestines. I have found that 
troubles such as pimples, boils and acne 
usually result from faulty elimination. 


“Laxatives and cathartics cannot cor- 
rect this trouble permanently. The der- 
matologist will find in fresh yeast a food 
of great value in overcoming constipation 
and the resulting skin diseases.” 





IMPORTANT! 


is sold only in the foil-wrapped cake 
with the yellow label. It’s yeastin its 
fresh, effective form—richin vitamins 
B, Gand D—the kind doctors recom- 
mend. Eat 3 cakes daily, before meals, 
or between meals and at bedtime: plain 
or dissolved in water (a third of a glass). 


If your skin is broken out, or your com- 
plexion dull, start eating three cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast every day. 


Eat it regularly, faithfully ...a month, 
two months—as long as you like. 


Then notice, not only the improvement 
in your complexion, but how much better 
you feel. Yeast, remember, literally 
strengthens and “‘tones”’ your stomach and 
intestines...stimu- 
lates secretions... 
purifies. It brings 
about easy, regular 
elimination of the 
body’s waste mat- 
ter naturally. 

Try it! You can 
get Fleischmann’s 
Yeast at grocers, 


Fleischmann’s 
Yeast for health 


restaurants and soda tountains. Write 


for booklet. Dept. YY-11, Standard Brands 
Inc.,691 Washington St., New York City. 





Dr. Enrique Carrasco Capenas, the em- 
inent Spanish medical leader, states: “Fresh 
yeast increases the self-disinfecting power of 
the skin.” Dr. Kristian Hynex, author of 
“Roentgenology of Stomach and Intestines,” 
says: “Yeast is universally recommended.” 














My skin was getting worse”’ 


“T had been enjoying a lot 
of school parties and work- 
ing very hard,’’ writes Miss 
Frankie Haigler, Miami, 
Fla. ‘‘My complexion be- 
gan tolook very bad. I won- 
dered why. Then, I real- 
ized it was constipation. 

**My French teacher had 
been advised by her doctor 
toeat Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
lagreed to try it. My con- 
stipation entirely disap- 
peared and people noticed 
the difference in my ap- 
pearance.”’ 


Copyright, 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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coup, but what Captain Barco terms a 
“grand” squeeze, was played. The hand 
was: 


South—Dealer. 
North and South vulnerable. 


&QJ92 
o— 


@ 109432 
9765 





The bidding: 


South West North East 
1@ Pass 3 @ Pass 
4NT Pass 59 Pass 
6 @ Pass Pass Pass 


Except for North’s unconventional forc- 
ing bid of three diamonds on the very 
weak ‘suit, the bidding is in accord with 
the best practice. Captain Barco explains 
this unconventional bid on the grounds 
that he had already determined to play 
the hand at either hearts or no-trump, 
and thus he felt that no harm could re- 
sult from the forcing bid in diamonds. 

The play of the hand was full of sur- 
prises both for the declarer and for his 
opponents, and it is for the play that Cap- 
tain Barco reaps this rich financial-reward. 

West led the diamond three; Dummy 
ducked; East took with the king, and re- 
turned the knave to South’s queen, which 
held the trick. 

South’s first shock came when, on the 
next lead of the heart king, East failed 
to follow suit. Taking two more rounds 
of hearts, one of which was a finesse to- 
ward the closed hand, he stopped to make 
a survey of the situation. He saw that a 
grand coup probably could be developed, 
and that there was a slight chance to dis- 
card a losing spade on the diamond ace, 
but if East trumped, the only remaining 
chance to make the contract depended on 
West’s holding both the queen and the 
knave of spades, in addition to the top 
diamond, in which case a “squeeze” could 
be developed. 

He planned the play of the hand ac- 
cordingly, leading the club ace and queen 
and a third club to the king in Dummy. 
He then followed with the diamond ace 
which East, after a moment’s hesitation, 
trumped. He (South) over-trumped. 

The grand coup was now “un fait accom- 
pli,’ but there was still that losing spade. 


goal! Well, it’s only six to nothing. We'll 
make that up all right. What’s that? 
The quarter already? Why, they’ve hard- 
ly started. Guess you’re right, though. 

Come on, now, boys! Touchdown! 


Let’s go! Come on, Edward! 
There they go! Look at that kick! 
Look! They fumbled! Edward 


got it! Edward fell on the ball! Sure 


The situation was now as follows: 
&A54 
9 — 





The lead of the heart ace completed 
the squeeze. Whatever West discarded 


Winner of the $250 Prize 


Mr. J. P. Campbell 
923 West Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Winner of the $100 Prize 
Captain E. T. Barco 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Winner of the $50 Prize 
Mrs. E. M. Edmonson 


315 Parland Place, San Antonio, Texas 


Prizes of $5 each for interest- 
ing hands were awarded to 
’ the following: 


R. Berk, 3117 Lincoln Blvd., Omaha, Neb. 

Wesley Mulhollan, Houston Lighting & Power Co., 
Wharton, Texas 

Josephine O. Lowman, 1715 South Quaker Avenue, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Spencer Hinsdale Huntington, Kerrville, Texas 

Vrank Aulick, 131 Linden Avenue, Clayton, Mo. 

Edith D. Kimball, 51 Westbourne Road, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 

waned J. Ready, 10 Park Vale Avenue, Allston, 


Mass. 

J. on Taylor, 743 Sherwood Avenue, Youngstown, 
0 

vonn R. Lionberger, 6301 Clemons Ave., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Dr. I. H. Shelly, 510-512 Norristown-Penn Trust 
Bldg., Norristown, Pa. 

Emma Popkin, 730 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Stoney L. Payne, 3073 West 40th Avenue, Denver, 
Colo. 

R. G. Riley, Jr., Albany, Ga. 

C. F. Cobourn, 151 East Fourth St., Salem, Ohio 

L._M. Shields, c/o Barrett, 44 Morningside Dr., 
New York, N. Y. 

G. A. Ginn, 34 E. 7th Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 

Edward Jacobs, 6123 Racine, Chicago, Ill. 

Gaylord_A. Smith, 170-14th Street, Conneaut, Ohio 

Milton L. Solomon, 221 Washington Avenue, Green- 
ville, Miss. 
é Croup, 522 Markle Bank Bldg., Hazle- 





would prove disastrous. The grand coup 
and the “grand” squeeze had been com- 
pleted. ; 
Mrs. E. M. Edmonson of San Antonio, 
Texas, is awarded the third prize of fifty 
dollars for the unusual bidding of the hand 
below, where only one suit was bid, and 
that once by every player at the table and 
twice by the other three, until the con- 


NOT NERVOUS 


(Continued from page 36) 


it was Edward! There, didn’t I tell— 
What’s the matter? Is he—is he—is he 
hurt? Don’t look, Mother. He’ll be— 
There, he’s getting up! He’s all right, 
Mother. You tried to knock him out, 
didn’t you, you bunch of roughnecks! 
T’ll come down there and— Now, now, 
Mother, he’s all right. I’d just like to 
take one crack... . 


tract had reached the dizzy height of a 
grand slam. “One club,” “two clubs,” 
“three clubs,” “four clubs,” “five clubs,” 
“six clubs,” ‘“‘seven clubs,” was the bar- 
rage of attacking and counter-attacking 
bids when this unusual hand was dealt: 

North—Dealer. 

Both sides vulnerable. 


405 

@j 8532 
o— 
wAKS754 





9876 
QJ 109632 


The bidding: 


North East South West 
1 de 2 & 3 ae 4 ie 
5 de 6 &e 7 & Pass 
Pass Double Pass Pass 
Pass 


The opening bid of one club was pos- 
sibly a sub-minimum, but East’s imme- 
diate overcall with his strong three-suited 
holding, and South’s marvelous restraint 
in only raising the club bid once because 
of the belief that further bidding was as- 
sured, are worthy of all praise. West, 
after the bidding was over, admitted that 
the bid was somewhat atrocious, but could 
not resist the unusual spectacle of four 
bids in the same suit in a row. However, 
even his bid was not subject to severe 
criticism, as it should have disclosed the 
distribution of the other suits. 

The symmetry of the bidding was too 
strong for East and West to resist; but 
West, after a grand slam was reached, 
might have done something to redeem the 
situation, had he ventured to bid seven 
diamonds. The penalty that would have 
followed would have been less than the 
vulnerable grand slam. 

It is a matter of interest that the three 
major prizes this month were all awarded 
south of the Mason-and-Dixon line. This 
does not, of course, indicate that better 
bridge is played in the land of peaches 
than in the land of wheat, but it is in- 
dicative of the high quality of bridze 
played throughout the United States that 
a careful study of the thousands of entrics 
submitted in Redbook’s monthly contest 
revealed that the finest hands do not al- 


- ways come from the larger cities. 


When you have finished the play of a 
hand that was interesting to you, just hold 
the cards in “tricks” as taken. Write 
them down; then record the bidding and 
the play. —THE Ebpiror. 


Now I’m going to be quiet. Guess I’m 
bothering everybody around here... . 
Edward’s got the ball! He’s running! 
Look at him go through that line! Look 
at— Good God! He dropped it! That 
dirty, peanut-brained coal-heaver knocked 
it out of his hands! You—you—you 
skunk! I’ll come down there— He would 
have made a touchdown, sure! You 


UY 


. N 
one who worries most 
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New VICKS PLAN cuts the number... the duration 
...and the cost of colds...more than half 


To every mother who has hoped and 
prayed for a better way to guard her 
children against the menace of colds— 
Vicks now brings comforting news. 


New Discovery Leads to Plan 


Through a remarkable discovery, Vicks 
offers a new Plan for better Control-of- 
Colds in the home. This Plan wiil help 
you, as it has helped thousands of 
mothers, to cut the number and duration 
of colds in half—to reduce their cost even 
more than half—and to avoid many 
colds altogether. 

The discovery that makes this Plan 
possible is Vicks Nose & Throat Drops 
—anew aid in preventing colds. A com- 
panion product to that familiar family 
friend, Vicks VapoRub—the modern 
method of treating colds. Together with 
certain simple rules of health, they form 
Vicks Plan for better Control of colds. 


How Vicks Plan Works 


At that first stuffy, sneezy sensation or 
a child’s first sniffle—use Vicks Nose 
Drops. They promptly soothe irritation. 
They help Nature fight the infection 


that threatens. They stop many a cold 
right at the start. 

If a cold has developed, rub on Vicks 
VapoRub at bedtime. Its direct double- 
action works all night to bring quicker, 
surer relief. During the day—for added 
comfort and relief—use the convenient 
Vicks Nose & Throat Drops every few 
hours as needed. 


Fewer School Days Lost, Tests Show 


Last winter, comparative tests of Vicks 
Plan were conducted among 862 children 
in nine schools. The children were divided 
into two equal groups. One group followed 
the Plan. The other group did not. The 


When Colds THREATEN 
To PREVENT many colds 


cks Plan for 


better 


Plan-followers lost altogether only 178 
days due to colds. The non-followers 
lost 501 days because of colds. 

Think of it! The Plan reduced absences 
practically two-thirds! 

Give your children this better Control 
of colds. Enjoy new freedom from the 
burden of colds. Follow the Plan, as the 
folder in each Vicks package describes. 


TRIAL OFFER. Your druggist has Vicks 
VapoRub (now in white stainless form, if you 
prefer). Also Vicks Nose & Throat Drops and the 
new Vicks Cough Drop, actually medicated with 
ingredients of VapoRub. If you wish to test the 
two new products before buying, and learn more 
about Vicks Plan for better Control-of-Colds, 
send 3c in stamps to Vick Chemical Co., 182 
Bryce St., Greensboro, N. C 


If a Cold DEVELOPS 
To END it sooner 
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dirty— Now, Mother, don’t get excited. 
Just be calm. They'll get it again. See, 
the other team is punting. If Edward 
had caught that kick, I'll bet he would 
have taken it back fifty yards. 

Now they'll start the march. Right 
down the field, boys! Touchdown! We 
want a touchdown! Come on, Edward! 
Why doesn’t that quarterback give the 
ball to Edward? How do they expect 
to gain? Give it to Edward! The crazy 
fool, why doesn’t he let Edward— What, 
the half already? It can’t be. Six to 
nothing! Well, they’ll make that up all 
right. 

We might as well stand up and stretch, 
I guess. You keep that blanket around 
you, Mother. ... : 

Here they are again. Good boy, Ed- 
ward, nice catch! No, Mother, they’re 
just practising, but did you ever see any- 
one who could take the ball out of the 
air like he can? Why, Edward’s not 
going to play. There’s another fellow in 
at right half. What in the world do you 
suppose that coach is thinking about? 
... I won't be quiet! I don’t care 
if they do hear. I'll go right down there 
and tell that coach what I think of him. 
Why, the crazy— You don’t suppose 
he’s hurt, do you? No, of course not, 
Mother, I didn’t mean that. He’s not 
hurt; don’t you worry. Why, he was out 
there warming up. You saw him. I 
know, the coach is saving him to put in 
at the right time to score. Saving his 
strength. That coach is smart. Sure, 
that’s it. He'll be in there pretty soon. 

Hold ’em! ‘That fellow almost got 
away. There they go again! Six yards! 
Whew! Don’t look so good. Six yards 
more! Break it up! Break it up! Why 
the Sam Hill don’t they put Edward in? 
Four yards! Hold that line! Tighten 
up! On the twenty-yard line! They'll 


have to hold them now. Three yards 


more! What’s the matter in there, any- 
way? Get that man! Yyaayy! Fum- 
ble! He fumbled! It’s our ball. 


Whew, that was a close call. They'll 
punt out of danger now, I guess. See, 
there it goes. But not as far as Edward 
can kick. Hold ’em, now. Break it up! 
That’s the stuff! Look out! He’s through! 
Catch him! Twenty-five yards! Steady, 
team! They need Edward in there. 


“HERES the quarter. It’s their last 
chance now. Why don’t they put Ed- 
ward in? Twenty-four-yard line! That’s 
dangerous. They’d better tighten up. 
Six to nothing isn’t so much of a lead to 
overcome, but thirteen to nothing is a 
big lead, particularly in the last quarter. 
Put Edward in! I don’t care if they do 


hear me. I want ’em to hear me. There, 
they stopped ’em that time. Hold ’em 
now, hold ’em! Another pass. That’s 


the stuff! That’s knocking ’*em down. 
Another pass. No, a fake! Look out! 
Oh, Lord, on the ten-yard line! Well, 
if they don’t put Edward in— 

Who’s that going in? By golly, it’s 
Edward! There he is! He’s going in! 
Edward is going in, Mother! Now watch 
‘em brace up! Maybe it’s too late, 


though. Only ten yards. Smear that 
pass, boy! Yyyaaayyy! Did you see 
that! Did you see that! That’s break- 
ing ’em up! Hold ’em, boy, hold ’em! 
Look, look! A fumble! Who’s got it? 
Can you see? Edward! My boy’s got 
the ball! He fell on it! My boy fell 


on it! Yyyyaaaayyyy! Did you see that! 
Edward recovered that fumble! 
Now’s their chance. Give it to Ed- 


ward! Look, Mother, quick, Edward’s 
got the ball! Three yards! Give it to 
him again! There he goes! Five yards! 


They can’t stop him! They’re going to 


pass! There it goes back. Edward’s 
going to pass! No, it’s a fake! He’s 
running with it! Look at him go! Look 


at my boy go! Knock him out, Edward! 
*At’s the stuff! See him straight-arm 
that guy! Look at him dodge! Go on, 
boy, go on! Go on! He’s almost clear. 
One more man to pass. Look, he dodged 
him! He shook him off! Touchdown! 
Touchdown! He made a_ touchdown! 
My boy made a touchdown! They 
couldn’t stop him! Yyyyyyaaaaayyyyy! 

Where’s my handkerchief, Mother? I 
—I’ve got something in my eye. Good 
boy! Good boy! A real boy! By 
George, he’s going to kick goal! Steady 
now, boy, steady! I can’t look. There 
it goes! Is it over? It’s over! He 
kicked goal! My boy kicked goal! Ha, 
ha, ha! What did I tell you? Look at 
?em slap him on the back! Listen to 
that cheering, Mother! That’s for Ed- 
ward! Where’s that handkerchief? 

There’s the gun! Game’s over! Seven 
to six! YVyyyaaaayyyy! How’s that for 
a game! Best game I ever saw in my 
life! Seven to six! 

Well, let’s go. We'll go right down 
to the dressing-room. I want to see 
Edward. I’m kind of hoarse. Suppose 
I'll have a bad throat in the morning. 
But I don’t care. It was worth it. Seven 
to six! Hey, there, Mike! Some game, 
eh? Ha, ha, ha! What did I tell you, 
eh? Seven to six! 

Excuse me, sir, I didn’t mean to step 
on your foot. Hurt? I’m sorry. Great 
game, wasn’t it? You bet that was a 


_ great run! You bet that boy’s a great 
player! You bet I know him! He’s 
my son! Yes sir, my son! Proud? 
Yes sir! Yes, it was close, all right. 


Seven to six. Nervous? No sir, not 
for a minute! Well, come on, Mother. 
Queer duck! Asked me if I was nervous! 


NEVER TALK TO STRANGERS 


“Oddly enough, she doesn’t, especially 
since my father has decided that I must 
go into business instead of writing novels 
in my bedroom. He thinks it a waste of 
time; parents are so unfeeling.” 

June sniffed. “What would Ido? Well, 
if I were a man and stronger than she, 
I’d just knock her down and trample on 
her, pull off her ears and tear out her 
eyes with a buttonhook.” 

The stranger whistled admiringly: 
“Whew, you are a nice, spirited American 
lady—a Christian too, I suppose?” 

“Certainly,” answered June, relieved by 
her exact description of an ideal treat- 
ment for Waldo. 

“T wonder what you’d be like, as an 
atheist,” pursued the figure now by her 
side, as he swung himself on to the para- 
pet. “Almost brutal, probably.” The 
girl’s profile looked furious, or tried to. 
“To return to less familiar subjects: as 
I feel that you don’t like discussing reli- 
gion with me, couldn’t you give me some 
really good advice?” 

“Well,” said June, “you might write 
her a dignified letter something like this: 
‘I see through you, and I’m never even 
going to look at you again, nasty flirt; 
and what’s more, I don’t like your looks, 
—never did in fact,—and your mother is 
exasperating, and—’” 


(Continued from page 47) 


“She’s an orphan,” interrupted the 
shadow. “I don’t think much of you in 
your dignified moments; besides, I may feel 
wretched when the letter is mailed.” 

“And much worse a day or two later,” 
cried June spitefully, getting down from 
her warm seat. “You don’t seem to care 
for any of my advice, and I never talk 
to strangers.” 

“Now, don’t get hot and angry.” He 
scrambled down and followed her as she 
walked off, none too quickly. “Do a kind 
deed when you see one, instead of spend- 
ing hours on your knees by your bed, 
begging Providence to give you another 
chance for a good work. You know you 
do that, every night.” 

“Mind your own business and leave 
me,” answered June, secretly amused. 
“You must be a minister’s son with a 
religious complex.” 

“That’s right,” agreed the form, ““—cor- 
rect in both respects. Now do me a last 
favor.” He looked hopefully at the large 
hat by his side: “Would you consider it 
indecent if we went to that large café 
yonder and called for a drink and some 
of their awful note-paper? Then we can 
write the minx a letter, and I can talk to 
you about something most important, en- 
tailing your future happiness.” 

June agreed. Presently, over a queer 


drink composed mainly of raspberry 
syrup, they saw each other. The stran- 
ger gave an exclamation of surprise and 
admiration: June had a most beautiful 
neat head with a classic face and not 
much expression except for a rare, lovely 
smile. 

Her unknown friend had the pleasantly 
irregular features of Puck, slanting eyes 
and curly hair confirming his mischie- 
vous, gay appearance. 

After a shy pause, caused by emerging 
from the darkness of the quai to the bril- 
liantly lighted café, they argued and tore 
up note-paper until they had concocted 
the following letter: 


“My dear Mildred: 

“T have allowed myself to become very 
unhappy before writing to you. We both 
know that recriminations are ridiculous, 
but when a love-affair is unsatisfactory, 
it means that one of the parties does not 
like the other enough to make him or 
her happy. That is bearable, because true 
love lives on trifles, as you may find out 
some day. But when one descends from 
coolness to positive indifference, then it 
is time to part. I am never going to see 
you again, but I want to thank you for 
having evoked so much love; I did not 
know that I was capable of such a thing.” 
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“That’s fine,” said June. “Recrimina- 
tion is a lovely word, and although the 
note is very final, nothing could be more 
dignified or polite.” 

“T only hope that Mildred will under- 
stand—she’s so dumb,” said the youth, 
“Tl drop it in a pillar box.” 

They hung their heads as they stood 
outside the café, feeling a little ashamed of 
knowing each other so well. June said 
shyly: ‘Well, what was the important 
business you were to impart, apart from 
the letter?” 

“Oh, yes, of course: well, now I see 
you, I don’t believe you would be inter- 
ested. Could I ring you up, if I get any 
news? I could bear it better if I knew 
that you were keeping in touch with my 
sad story.” 

“Yes,” said June, feeling rather pleased. 
“Ségur 22-45 is my number, June Apple- 
ton my name.” She added her address 
and departed into the darkness. The 
stranger had told her he was called Ralph 
Beach. A rather nice name... . 

Ralph Beach went home disconsolately 
and rushed up to his mother’s room. She 
and her maid were packing, so he was re- 
ceived with absent politeness. 

“Oh, Mother,” he burst out, after pa- 
tiently listening to an argument about 
some missing stockings, “this is the last 
eveniny, and I haven’t succeeded.” 

“Did you try hard?” asked Mrs. Beach, 
trying to concentrate on her son’s future. 

“Indeed I did: first an old lady who 
wished to have me arrested; secondly a 
very wealthy-looking woman who sat near 
me at lunch—some fool introduced us. I 
went to the Ritz, at your expense.” Mrs. 
Beach smiled brightly, not hearing in the 
least. “Well, she said that she had been 
approached over and over again, that her 
choice was made. Then, dog-tired, I 
trotted home, walked by the river, ad- 
dressed a stranger, and when she got to 
the café, where I treated her to a drink, 
I found—” 

“Oh, Ralph, don’t talk to me about your 
sordid love-affairs. I don’t wonder that 
your father finds you trying,” cried his 
mother distractedly. ‘Marie, where are 
my brown and white pumps?” 

“But Mother, I only meant that the 
girl turned out to be a most beautiful 
person, just my type; and I was so 
bowled over that I couldn’t possibly talk 
business with her. Do you think that 
Father will give me another chance?” 

“T don’t know, but if you’ll go away 
and leave me now, I’ll see what I can do. 
It’s absurd to have such a fantastic son.” 


N=? day June’s telephone was out of 
order, as happens sometimes in Paris, 
and apart from sundry explosions and gut- 
tural sounds, remained deaf to appeals. 
The evening brought a stiff note from Wal- 
do in which, the intuitive Junc read secret 
relief at finishing off a long-drawn-out af- 
fair so easily—though of course the letter 
was darkly tinged with hurt vanity. 

Early next morning, as she was wonder- 
ing how to drag through another empty 
day, Ralph called up. 

“How are you?” 

“Oh, very well. How are you?” - 

“Rather worried at the results of the 
letter; could I run over and see you?” 

“Well, all right; but I’m busy.” 

He came and brought the news. It 
seemed that Mildred had returned “with 


a rush,” had explained matters most un- 
satisfactorily, and wanted to retain his 
affections, if only asa friend. “You know 
what that means?” Ralph finished. 

“Yes,” answered June with a touch of 
spite. “She’ll keep you hanging on, and 
begin her pranks again next week.” 

“Then you think that I must refuse to 
see her again?” 

“Yes, of course, unless you mean to 
address another stranger in about a month 
and pour out the same old troubles.” 

“Well, I shall never meet so charming 
a one again.” June blushed. “What a 
nice flat this is!” Ralph added. “But how 
can you stand living here alone?” 


O the amazement of both, she burst 

into tears. “I wasn’t quite alone until 
two days ago; now that beastly type- 
writer is all I have to confide in.” 

Ralph looked rather puzzled but an- 
swered calmly enough: “You're not as 
strong-minded as I thought. Look at me; 
I feel lots better already. I haven’t been 
so pleased in years; let’s talk of other 
matters; you aren’t going away, I hope?” 

“Yes, day after tomorrow!”—faintly. 

“Really,” said Ralph, who was a self- 
ish male, after all, “that’s too bad! What 
am I going to do here by myself, with 
Mildred about?” 

“T don’t care about that. I’m very 
tired, or I wouldn’t be crying here in front 
of a perfect—” 

“Friend, friend, friend!” cried Ralph 
boisterously, to hide his embarrassment 
and gloom at such grief. 

June took no notice. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Near Fontainebleau, to a place with a 
river beach, lovely walks and peace.” 

“Sounds very nice,” retorted Ralph 
jealously. “What is it called? I’m look- 
ing for such a place myself.” 

“I can’t remember,” answered June 
rudely, getting up and revealing a face 
mottled like pale pink marble. She held 
out her hand formally in ridiculous con- 
trast to her appearance of abandon: 
“Thank you very much for coming to see 
me, and good-by.” 

Before he knew it, Ralph was down- 
stairs and in the street. “I wonder what 
bounder that nice girl is wasting her tears 
upon,” thought he. ‘Now, how can I find 
out her address in the country?” .... 

June went to Samois and found it 
beautiful, but neither exhilarating nor 
restful. To begin with, it was full of 
noisy vacationers, and their kind, pros- 
perous wives, wives who wanted her to 
be happy and sociable with them. She 
soon found the solitude—where her rude, 
final manner placed her—equally irksome, 
the forest gloomy, the bathing cold, the 
dancing and music at the hotel sadder 
than her hard hot bed. 

After a week of this, as she drank her 
coffee after lunch one day, she noticed 
an embarrassed gentleman, fully attired 
for the country, with a bag of golf-clubs, 
wending his way toward her. She had 
just time to notice how nice he looked 
in contrast to the others, when she recog- 
nized Ralph. Then she remembered that 
she had given the janitor her address in 
case Waldo wrote, imploring forgiveness. 

“How are you?” he asked, originally 
enough. “Are we still strangers?” 

“That depends,” replied June warily. 

“Well, I came down to tell you that if 


some one doesn’t help and guide me, I'll 
be back in Mildred’s clutches. That let- 
ter certainly frightened her.”’ He sighed. 
“And she’s so pretty, too; but of course, 
not really beautiful like you.” 

_ June actually smiled, secretly delighted. 
“Have you come for golf? The links are 
a long way off.” 

“That’s the problem. I hope ot, be- 
cause perhaps you'll be sorry for me and 
come back to town at once, to help me 
fight Mildred.” 

“You’re the most selfish man I ever 
met,” she burst out. ‘Here you are, for- 
ever talking about Mildred, and never 
once inquiring about me.” 

“Remember that you aren’t confiding, 


like me. I know nothing, so I ask no 
questions. I’m tactful; I don’t rub 
things in.” 


“Very well,” said June, who was irri- 
tated at her pleasure in seeing Ralph, and 
therefore in an exasperating mood; “but 
you’re mistaken if you think that I’m 
breaking my heart over a lover. I’m 
through with such matters.” 

“Good; come back to town and begin 
your ascetic life. You have no idea how 
lovely Paris looks just now.” 

“Tt will look even better in another 
week,” was the ungracious reply. 

To her great surprise, Ralph jumped 
up, bowed low for the gallery and said 
under his breath: “All right, cross-patch, 
stay right here; only, something very im- 
portant is about to happen, and I want you 
to be present.” 

“Am I indispensable?”—with much 
irony. 

“Absolutely. Good-by—no, adieu.” He 
rushed off, leaving the clubs leaning 
against a chair, unnoticed by June until 
she had recovered her wits. 

“How could I be so cross to such a 
nice creature?” she reflected. ‘Now I’ve 
got to return those clubs, when I go 
home; where does he live, I wonder?” 
She looked at the card attached to the 
bag, and thought how old-fashioned the 
lettering was for such a youth: “Mr. 
Ralph Beach, 33 quai de Tokio.” Next 
door to her flat! 


HE stayed in Samois another week; 

then sheer boredom drove her to 
town, two days before her holidays were 
up. Also, although she did not admit it 
except in the small hours of the morning, 
she was ashamed of her horrid behavior 
and longed to apologize. “I'll return 
those clubs myself, of course, without see- 
ing Ralph. I can’t send Madeleine—she 
looks such a sight.” 

She did return them. She rang the 
bell of an ugly, stately house two doors 
from her own. A butler answered, thanked 
her politely, and said that he was sure 
that Monsieur would like to acknowledge 
the clubs himself, as the whole family 
had been much upset by their disappear- 
ance. What could she do? She followed 
him into a small sitting-room, where, from 
behind the closed doors of an inner apart- 
ment, she could hear sounds of an al- 
tercation. Then came very gruffly: 
“Leave me alone; I couldn’t have played 
this week anyway, and I’m not grateful 
for anything when I have gout.” Then 
the doors flew open, and a cross gentle- 
man of sixty hobbled in on a cane. He 
stared at her for a second, then said very 
suavely: ‘Please excuse my keeping you 


waiting; I’m not myself at present. Thank 
you a thousand times for bringing back 
the clubs, and let me tell you how grate- 
ful I am for all you have done for my 
son.” 

June wondered what this meant, but 
murmured: “As your card was on them, 
it was only natural for me to bring*them 
back.” 

He thanked her again profusely and 
gracefully; he asked her about her work, 
seemed deeply interested, and then most 
surprised when she left after a few min- 
utes of labored conversation. 


S the butler showed her out, she heard 

another uproar—and she fled down 

the steps, pursued by Ralph Junior. He 
was laughing heartily. 

“Too bad your first impression of the 
family should be my old man with the 
gout. He’s been expecting those clubs 
every day; I told him that you'd be in 
with them soon. I thought it would be 
such a good opportunity for you to meet 
him informally, so to speak. Father’s 
like me; he loves people he has not been 
introduced to. Mother, on the other hand, 
is not quite so informal; she’s back from 
Marienbad; perhaps you could dine with 
her tonight.” 

“T don’t understand at all,” said June, 
beginning to flare up again; but remem- 
bering that she had something to be for- 
given, she waived all explanations and 
asked: “Has the important event taken 
place?” 

“No; I told you it couldn’t happen 
without you.” Then with a great assump- 
tion of ease, he went on: 
gagement: you ought to marry me, you 
know; you can’t think how well we’d get 
on, and how attached I am to you. In 
fact, you’ve got to; I’ve spoken to Father, 
and he says he won’t allow me to marry 
anything but a hard-working girl like you, 
because I’m not getting on very well with 
the insurance business, and he thinks that 
two heads, working hard, would be better 


than one. You remember the evening on 
which I first spoke to you? Right here 
by this very stone parapet?” June 
nodded. . “Well, that day, Father had 


promised that if I could induce some one 
to take out a policy before midnight, he 
would agree that I had glimmers of sense 
and that my books might be worth print- 
ing. A very silly idea, I thought, but old 
men will have foibles. As you know, you 
wouldn't have your life insured by me, so 
his next decree was that if I could induce 
a nice sensible girl to marry me and help 
me, he would consent to a literary career 
a his only son. Father hopes that you 
will.” 

“Will what? Become attached to you?” 
asked June, examining the stonework very 
attentively. 

“Yes—marry me and make me happy 
as I deserve, after all my troubles.” 

June held out for a minute; then: “I’d 
love to, if there are no more mysteries 
and surprises.” 

“Only one left,” he said anxiously, seiz- 
ing her hand, “I'll tell you as soon as you 
promise never to leave me for a minute 
again.” She nodded her head. “Is that 
a formal promise?” She nodded again. 
“Well, I didn’t quite tell the truth about 
Mildred. She doesn’t exist; I invented 
her, to get into conversation with you, 
hoping you might insure your life.” 


“It’s our en- | 
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at the gauges. One-third full! For a 
moment he was tempted to throw Smash 
off on that wilderness shore and let him 
get out to Russian Lake afoot, if he could. 
It was like Smash, with his mind on Lake 
Marianne, to come off with barely enough 
gas to return to Tellacet. There was 
plenty to reach the Lilluar headwaters, 
but none to bring the ship back south. 

Taking off, he circled to five thousand 
feet and started west, down the Iskitim- 
wah. Fifteen minutes later, as he sailed 
out over the river-widening and the is- 
land of black lilies, he saw Tenn-Og look 
down at the country below and blink as- 
tonished eyes. Fifteen minutes—and that 
same trip had taken them six hard canoe- 
hours that morning! 

Tenn-Og kept looking out of the panel 
windows on each side, trying desperately 
to guide the flight. In the deep valleys 
under-keel, twilight was already gather- 
ing; the visibility was made still poorer 
by a pearly-gray haze that came drifting 
down from some forest fire in the Yukon 
country; and at their great height, where 
rivers were silver threads, lakes no bigger 
than one’s thumbnail, and mountain 
ranges merely rows of anthills on the 
horizon, the country looked as strange as 
a new land to the Indian. But as a 
mountain nomad he was somewhat used 
to heights, and by recognizing a familiar 
range or lake system now and then, he 
was able to keep his bearings. 

At last he touched Curt’s arm and 
pointed twenty-odd miles east at two lord- 
ly cloud-wrapped mountains. 

“Sunali and Dinaggwah,” he said; and 
he indicated that on the other side of them 
lay the headwaters lake. 

Curt studied the giant twins carefully. 
He had to get down on that lake unheard 
and unseen, for at the slightest hint of a 
plane in that country, Karakhan would es- 
cape in his own ship, and they had no gas 
to follow. If the Fairchild could climb 
high enough, he could cut off the engine 
and glide those twenty-five miles to the 
lake and so get there unheard. But to 
reach it without being seen was a harder 
problem, calling for all the flying skill 
he had. There was a flock of clouds 
swirling around the two giants and filling 
the pass between them. If he could keep 
behind some big cloud on his approach and 
fly through the pass by instruments, he 
would come out on the shadow side of 
Sunali. It would be twilight there, and 
the plane would be invisible a mile away. 


HE put the plane into a steep circling 
climb. At eighteen thousand feet he 
geared in the supercharger to aid the la- 
boring motor. The thermometer on the 
wing strut showed sixteen below, and at 
nineteen thousand feet it dropped to 
twenty-one. He noticed his companions 
nodding drowsily, and he kept a sharp 
watch over his own senses. The sky took 
on a weird blue-black tint; the sun turned 
copperish, and its glare was blinding. In- 
visible little sheets of ice, riding level on 
a westerly gale, poured in a steady stream 
against his horizon panel. 

In the thin air he managed to get an- 
other thousand out of his plane. Twenty 
thousand feet high, he looked through a 


(Continued from page 63) 


rift of cloud between the two mountains 
and caught a glimpse of the dark lake 
valley beyond. Cutting off the engine, he 
pointed the ship at the great cleft, and 
began the long silent glide. 

Heading on and on toward the snowy 
pass, he plunged at last into the clouds 
that hovered around the giants. For a 
space of five minutes he slipped silently 
through fleecy woolpack, where sky above 
and earth below were blotted out, and on- 
ly his instruments kept him pointed true. 

When he came out of the woolpack, he 
was through the pass and down in the 
purple shadows of Sunali. 

Dropping on down, with the dark waters 
slowly coming up to meet him, he veered 
in toward the south shore, under Tenn- 
Og’s guidance. Three miles from Karak- 
han’s cabin, he leveled off, plowed water, 
and came to a stop. He was there, all 
right; he had made it without being seen 
or heard; but with less than six gallons 
of gas left, he would never get out of 
that mountain-cradled lake. No escape, 
no retreat—it was a locked fight now. 


Chapter Eighteen 


LIGHT breeze blowing offshore began 

drifting the Fairchild out into the 
lake. Paul reached. the two stubby pad- 
dles from the canvas canoe outfit, and the 
four men clambered down on the floats. 
By strenuous work they managed to check 
the drift and start the Fairchild in to- 
ward land. 

A mile from the cabin, Tenn-Og showed 
them a small cove, screened by several big 
pines, where the plane would be fairly 
well hidden. They warped it inside, 
moored it, got out their guns. : 

“You're to stay here and watch th 
ship,” Curt ordered Smash. He hated to 
cut down his party, but Smash was too 
careless for the work ahead. Instead of 
a help he would be a constant danger. 
“Now keep yourself under cover; these 
Klosohees have sharp eyes and long ears. 
We'll scout the place out down there be- 
fore we spring the fight, and I’ll let you 
know what we’re doing.” 

“Okay. Don’t worry about me.” 

He joined Paul and Tenn-Og again, and 
they slipped on down the shore. A pis- 
tol-shot from the camp, they crept out 
on a shelving rock where they had a good 
view. 

A single candle shone in the cabin. Be- 
yond it at the lean-tos glowed the red 
coals of a fire. Everything else about the 
place was dark and quiet. 

Paul motioned at the camp. “Nobody’s 
there but Karakhan and his four men, 
compagnon. Sonya hasn’t come yet.” 

Curt nodded. Yes, thank God, he had 
got there in time. But to start trouble 
before Sonya came would only be gam- 
bling with her safety. If one of those four 
men should break away and take word 
to the party bringing her, that party would 
not come on, and she would never reach 
the lake at all. She would be left in the 
power of Le Noir—and Siam-Klale. He 
had to hold off till she came. 

Not long after they had crept out on 
the rock, they heard the pack of honey- 
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colored huskies leave the camp and tear 
up along the landwash, barking. A little 
later they noticed a stir and bustle at the 
lean-tos. Figures passed in front of the 
fire; somebody quieted the dogs; the cab- 
in door opened, and an Indian stood for 
a moment framed in the shaft of light. 

“Somebody’s come in,” Curt told Paul. 
“Tt can’t be Sonya and her party; she’d 
have gone inside the cabin, and we’d have 
seen her. Let’s slip closer and find out 
who it is.” 


ENN-OG objected. The huskies would 

be sure to catch the white-man scent 
and stir up a commotion. He himself 
would go. He was Klosohee; the dogs 
would pay no attention to him. 

Curt agreed, and Tenn-Og left. His 
going was uncanny. He did not creep 
away; he seemed to fade away, to fade 
into nothingness. One moment he was 
crouching there beside them; the next 
moment he simply was not there. 

In half an hour Tenn-Og reappeared 
beside them, as silently as he had gone. 
He had not only spied on the Klosohees 
at the fire, but had crept in beneath the 
cabin window and listened to the report 
three runners had brought to Karakhan: 

The main band, on their way north, 
had caught up with Sonya’s party, were 
bringing her with them, and would reach 
the lake about dawn, 

The news jolted Curt. He dared not 
make a move till Sonya came, but when 
she did come, the main band would be 
there also! 

In low tones he and Paul talked over 
their predicament. 

They decided to find some good ambush 
above the cabin, where they could sweep 
the camp with their rifles. They would 
have the advantage of surprise, and that 
would help considerably. Paul was to 
have the first two shots—at Siam-Klale 
and Le Noir. With his deadly marks- 
manship he would probably get them both 
before the fight really began—and without 
their leaders, the rest of the band could 
likely be cowed and thrown into confu- 
sion by a hot rifle-fire. 

“There’s one other thing,” Curt added, 
“that I’m going to guard against now. 
When the rifle-talk starts, Karakhan is 
dead sure to make a break for the han- 
gar, to get into his plane and get away. 
If you fail to pick him off between the 
cabin and that plane-shed, he'll be gone. 
We couldn’t knock him out of the air with- 
out a machine-gun; and with the gas we’ve 
got, we couldn’t follow him fifty miles. 
I’m going to swim down to that hangar 
and put his plane out of commission. 
Then we'll have him.” 

He stripped off his clothes, slipped into 
the water, headed out into the lake a 
short distance, and circled in toward the 
hangar. He intended to disable the 
Speedair by removing the “dog” from 
the timer-box. Karakhan would never 
get a sputter out of the engine, but the 
ship would not be injured in the least. 
By keeping the dog, he would have a plane 
himself, to take Sonya and the others out; 
maybe two planes, if the Speedair had 
gas enough to divide with the Fairchild. 

Twenty strokes from the hangar, he 


suddenly heard low guttural voices ahead. 
it stopped him short, just in time. In the 
darkness he could see the outlines of the 
building, but could not locate the men. 

What were they doing there? Just a 
casual meeting and chat? For ten min- 
utes he trod water and listened, thinking 
they would go away. But they stayed 
where they were. 

Submerging himself, he swam closer, 
came up very cautiously, and raised his 
eyes above the surface of the water. 

He was near enough then to see the 
men. There were two of them. They 
were sitting on the ends of the catwalk, 
one on each side of the hangar entrance, 
with narhkins over their shoulders, and 
their caribou spears propped against the 
walls beside them. 

“Hell!” he swore. ‘Guards—watching 
the plane!” He was astonished that the 
Cossack, who had no suspicion whatever 
of enemies about, should nevertheless 
have gone to such a length of caution. 
But one could expect it from the man. 
That was why he had kept ahead of the 
law for twenty years. 

A pair of redhead ducks, feeding at 
night in the five fathoms, made a splash- 
ing noise a little farther out in the lake. 
The two men broke off their talk and 
reached for their spears. Presently, when 
they heard the sociable gabbling of the 
ducks, they began talking again, but the 
incident showed Curt how wide-awake 
they were, how impossible for anyone to 
slip into that hangar and disable the plane. 


Co Curt backed away and 
returned to the shelving rock. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” Paul assured him. 
“He can’t get five steps from the cabin, 
and that hangar is a hundred yards away. 
If he makes a break, so much the better 
—it’ll merely save us the trouble of ar- 
resting him and taking him out of this 
country.” 

They hurried back to the cove, ate a 
bit of food from the emergency rations in 
the Fairchild, and cleaned their guns care- 
fully. Before leaving, Curt gave Smash 
his final orders. 

“Vou’re to stay here with the plane and 
keep under cover. If you don’t, if you 
give us away before we're ready, it’s go- 
ing to mean lights out for Paul and Tenn- 
Og and me, and likely for you too. Now 
here’s what I want you todo. If anything 
happens to us,—and I want you to wait 
till you’re absolutely sure we’re out of the 
picture,—you hop into the Fairchild and 
get as far from here as the gas’ll take you. 
Head for Fort Nelson on the Liard; it’s 
nearer than Juneau or Russian Lake. 

“When the gas runs out and you have 
to come down, get out the canvas canoe 
and try to make Fort Nelson. Follow 
down the watercourse you happen to be 
on; any-of those streams’ll take a person 
to the Liard. If you get to Nelson, bor- 
row a motor-canoe from Bob Fraser, 
streak for the Signal Corps station at 
Providence, and wireless A-K. Tell him 
it was my request that he should send a 
big patrol in here and try to find Sonya 
Volkov.” 

Circling up-slope through the heavy tim- 
ber, they headed for a cave which Tenn- 
Og had mentioned and which Curt thought 
might be a good place for an ambush. 

Eight hundred yards above the camp, 
Tenn-Og led them down toward the cabin 
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till they came out on top of a high lime- 
stone cliff, cracked and seamed by the 
frosts of innumerable winters. 

Without hesitating, even in the intense 
dark, the Indian took them down through 
a dangerous fissure, showing them hand- 
holds and ledges where they saw nothing 
but blackness. At the foot of the cliff 
he turned left, led them a dozen steps 
along a game trail, and stopped at the 
wide black mouth of a cave. 

Curt started to enter and look around, 
but Tenn-Og seized his arm and jerked 
him forcibly back. “Hyas bad place!” 
he warned, 71 stumbling jargon. “You 
fall, fall down deep; no man ever see you 
any more. I take you in. Stay behind 
me, put hand on my shoulder.” 

About ten steps inside, the Indian 
stopped. With no danger of a light be- 
ing seen, Curt struck a double match. 
Just in front of them yawned a black 
chasm, only fifteen feet wide but appar- 
ently bottomless. Across it stretched two 
logs, six-inch pines—a flimsy footbridge 
to the dark depths lying beyond. From 
somewhere down in the chasm came the 
gushing of water, an underground stream. 

Before the match flickered out, Tenn- 
Og gestured that they were to cross the 
chasm. He stepped away and coolly 
walked across the logs. That was more 
than Curt cared to try. He got down and 
crept along the bridge on hands and 
knees, with Paul behind him. Midway 
he stopped, loosened a piece of bark and 
listened for the sound. Several seconds 
later he heard the bark hit against a 
rock and splash into the stream. The 
chasm, about seventy feet deep, was not 
so abysmal as he had thought; but for 
the man who fell into it, those seventy 
feet would be plenty. 

Joining Tenn-Og on the other side, he 
lit another match and looked around. He 
found himself in a large irregularly shaped 
cave, warm and dry and fully fifty feet 
across. The ceiling was so high that he 
could not see it at all. Shafts like the 
entrance led off in a dozen directions, 
some straight back into the mountain 
rock, others paralleling the face of the cliff. 
By the match-flare he also noticed signs 
of human occupancy—a fireplace of 
blackened rocks; some stone utensils; a 
man’s and a woman’s pair of snowshoes 
against the wall, with the babiche lacing 
eaten away by rock rats; a couch of woven 
balsam branches, the needles dust-old. 


N the flickering light he glanced at Tenn- 
Og, who was staring at snowshoes 
and fireplace; and on the Indian’s face, 
usually so masklike, he saw a storm 
of emotions. The mystery of those signs, 
of Tenn-Og’s familiarity with the cave 
and whole slope, suddenly cleared up for 
him. This was the place, the very cave, 
where Tenn-Og and the Sikanni girl had 
spent their idyllic summer, and where 
Siam-Klale had found*the girl and per- 
petrated his jealous brutality! 

He laid his hand on the Indian’s shoul- 
der. ‘“You’ve waited a long time, Tenn- 
Og,” he said gently, in heartfelt pity. 
“But in a few hours from now we'll pay 
him back for that.” 

Paul picked up a balsam branch, touched 
it to Curt’s match, and looked around the 
cave with marveling eyes. ‘Name of a 
Name!” he breathed. “In here you and 
I could hold off a hundred men!” 


“Maybe so; but if they’d ever happen 
to bottle us up in here, we’d stay for a 
hundred years! I want something more 
substantial than that spider footlog be- 
tween me and the outside. They could 
heave those two little timbers into the 
chasm, and we’d be here till doomsday.” 

Tenn-Og shook his head. ‘We get out. 
Hyas easy, quick.” He pointed to one 
of the black shafts at their right and in- 
dicated that it opened out on a ledge near 
the fissure. 

“But suppose they’d plug that opening 
up?” Curt asked. 

The other Klosohees didn’t know about 
it, Tenn-Og said. They knew about the 
cave; they often spent a night there or 
waited out a blizzard; but they knew 
nothing about the ledge opening. He and 
the girl had found it accidentally while ex- 
ploring their home. 

“In that case,” Paul argued, “they 
couldn’t trap us in here, compagnon. You 
and I, shooting from the entrance yon- 
der, would have solid rock protection on 
all sides except in front. If something 
did go wrong, we could back up across 
this chasm, kick these logs down, and 
be safe against an army!” 


UT Curt was not satisfied. Retracing 

the way over the logs, he examined 
the cave mouth again. For defense the 
place was perfect, as Paul said. But de- 
fense was not enough. If they were to 
tear Sonya away and nail Karakhan, they 
would have to push the fight, and the cave 
did not look any too good for that. It 
was too far distant from the camp for 
sure rifle-work, and a drogue of spruces 
just down-slope almost completely hid 
the cabin, lean-tos and lake shore. 

With the ghost of an idea in mind, he 
stepped back again to the bridge, took 
hold of the ends of the logs, lifted them 
up, and assured himself that the two tim- 
bers could easily be thrown into the chasm. 
The cave certainly had the makings of a 
tremendous trap. If he could somehow 
get the Klosohees across into the cave 
proper and then push down the bridge, 
they would stay there till he got ready to 
let them out! Under ordinary circum- 
stances a bush-wise outfit like them would 
hesitate about venturing into so plain a 
deadfall; but in the heat of a fight, they 
probably would not stop to weigh danger. 

The idea intrigued him, largely because 
it would avoid heavy bloodshed. He 
hated to think of shooting into those men 
and killing as he must kill, to stop a 
determined rush. They were Tenn-Og’s 
people; they had wives and children wait- 
ing for them to return; and they were an 
admirable little clan. Besides, this fight 
was not their fight, but Karakhan’s; and 
the Russian would not be in that charge. 

As much as Curt wanted to try the trap, 
he finally decided against it. The idea 
seemed too flimsy; there were too many 
if’s to it. 

Back outside, he explained to Tenn-Og 
that the cave was no good, and asked him 
to show them a better place. 

The Indian took them down-slope fifty 
yards, worked over to the left, and brought 
them to a little knoll. The spot looked 
ideal to Curt at his first glance. A tangle 
of rocks and windfall logs gave them fine 
cover; the slope fell away so steeply in 
front that an attack from that direction 
was impossible; and the upper side was 


protected by a thicket of devil’s-club, 
spiked with wicked three-inch thorns. The 
range was as good as he could ask for, 
and down at the lake shore the whole 


camp lay wide open to their guns. 


HE stars had already paled and were 

fading one by one. 

Down at the cabin a man, a white man, 
stepped out into the gray dawn, looked 
around and started down to the canoe- 
landing. Curt’s fingers tightened on his 
rifle as he watched the Russian. 

At the lake headland to the east a canoe 
loomed out of the gray mist. Others fol- 
lowed it, till presently ten were strung 
along the shore. One canoe nosed ahead 
of the others. In the prow of it Curt’s 
aching eyes picked out a small slim fig- 
ure sitting proudly erect, and his heart 
leaped. She’d come through safely! She 
was back under his protection again! 
What must her thoughts be—a mere girl, 
pitting herself, in a few minutes more, 
against a vicious and dangerous criminal; 
and then, if she killed him, finding herself 
at the mercy of Le Noir and the Black 
Grizzly, three hundred miles back in that 
savage country? In her wildest fancy 
she could not imagine that he and Paul 
were watching her at that moment, back- 
ing her up with their guns! 

With rifle out at ready, he watched the 
meeting between her and Karakhan, and 
saw them start up the path. He had 
planned to explode the fight before they 
went into the cabin, but circumstances 
forced him to hold off. Le Noir was out 
of sight behind a lean-to; and Siam-Klale’s 
canoe was still a quarter-mile down the 
lake shore. Those two had to be killed 
with the first shots fired. 

While he waited, fingering his rifle im- 
patiently, he was suddenly startled by a 
throaty yelp from the direction of the 
cave. Jerking around, he saw five of the 
big honey-colored huskies filter out of a 
thicket:and come loping straight for the 
knoll. Ranging up the mountain-side on 
a hunt of their own, the pack had struck 
the white men’s scent! 

Tenn-Og dropped the leader with a silent 
arrow, killing the dog in its tracks. His 
next arrow struck a husky in the flank. 
It yelped, whirled and bit at the dart. 
The others halted, with a furious snarl- 
ing and barking. 

Down at the lean-tos several men 
grabbed spears and came rushing up the 
slope, thinking perhaps that the dogs 
had brought a prowling grizzly to bay. 
Still Le Noir did not show himself, and 
Siam-Klale was more than three hundred 
yards from the landing. 

“Don’t!” Curt whispered, as Paul lined 
his rifle at the sub-chief. ‘‘He’s too far, 
and we’ve got to get that "breed. We’re 
sure to be discovered now, but before it 
happens we may put those two out.” 

The Klosohees, coming up the slope, ran 
upon the dead husky before it had stopped 
quivering in its death throes. One of them 
caught sight of the arrow piercing the 
dog, and excitedly pointed it out to the 
others. They stared at the husky, then 
turned their eyes to the knoll where the 
other dogs were circling and barking. With 
one accord they whirled and leaped back 
into the brush. 

A long yell arose. It was taken up and 
echoed by those below. The Klosohees at 
the lean-tos seized their weapons and 


sprang to cover in a rocky ravine three 
rods to their left. 

Le Noir started to follow them. Paul 
had only half a chance at him; the ’breed 
was running, and was nearly hidden by 
some aspens; but Paul’s bullet caught 
him and sent him rolling. He staggered 
to his feet again. As Paul drew another 
bead on him, two of the Klosohees leaped 
out, grabbed Le Noir’s arms and helped 
him toward the gully. It was so courage- 
ous an act that Paul refused to shoot 
again, for fear of killing those two. 

Down the shore Siam-Klale had swerved 
his canoe in toward the bank when the 
yell went up. Paul swung on him and 
emptied his rifle. He knocked the paddle 
from Siam-Klale’s hands, smashed the 
middle thwart of the canoe and collapsed 
the boat. The sub-chief leaped overboard; 
but the range was far too long even for 
Paul. Splashing through the shallows, 
Siam-Klale dived out of sight into a 
juniper clump. 


AD the cabin Karakhan appeared in the 
doorway to see what the commotion 
was about. Curt whipped up his rifle and 
fired. His bullet splintered the door frame, 
and sent the Cossack jumping back inside. 

After that first pandemonium a silence 
fell. Curt saw nothing, heard nothing. 
The cabin, lean-tos and ravine were still 
as death. The silence seemed to him the 
ominous quiet of a gathering storm. He 
hardly knew what to expect or what 
move to make next. The heartbreaking 
streak of luck—Siam-Klale hanging back, 
Le Noir keeping out of sight, the pack of 
huskies giving them away—had smashed 
all his careful plans to bits. 

Tenn-Og pointed down at the ravine. 
Thirty yards above the place where the 
Klosohees had jumped to cover, a pair of 
moosebirds were chattering raucously and 
hopping from tree to tree. Curt under- 
stood—Siam-Klale and the ’breed had got 
their men in hand and were bringing them 
up the deep brushy gully; and the birds 
were quarreling at them. 

Tenn-Og pointed again, this time at the 
nearest crook of the ravine, which was 
only twenty-five yards from the knoll. His 
cryptic gesture meant that over so short a 
distance he and his two white friends could 
never stop two dozen men. They might 
kill six or seven; they might even get half 
the band; but the others would reach the 
knoll and spear them. 

“Better get back to the cave,” Paul 
warned. 

Curt shook his head. If they did, the 
Klosohees would keep them penned up in 
there for hours. Karakhan would escape; 
Sonya would be taken away. 

He hung on grimly, waiting for a break. 

From tree to tree the moosebirds came 
closer. By their swoops down at the gully 
he followed the movements of the band as 
plainly as if the men had been in actual 
sight. They were coming slowly up the 
ravine, very slowly. He wondered why 
they were taking so much time about it. 

Without warning, an arrow burned into 
the tangle and pinned his jacket sleeve to 
the log he was lying against. It came not 
from level range, but from above. He 
turned, looked up at the cliff. In a clump 
of buckbrush on top of the rock a bush 
swayed, a man’s head and shoulders ap- 
peared for an instant. A second arrow 
came sizzling out of a different thicket up 
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When the IRON MAN 
starts to rust 





ork—driving, relentless work—is 
his credo. Hours mean little. Tired- 
ness means less, 

You know the type... the sort of man 
who ignores Nature’s cries for rest and 
turns to anything that will help him 
carry on. 

And perhaps, too, you know the tragic 
and all too common ending to this story 
. .. The forces working against Nature 
seize the upper hand. Health starts to 
fail—the inevitable breakdown ap- 
proaches. The “Iron Man” starts to rust! 


A Common Cause of Trouble 


In cases like this, when the human 
system is heading for a smash, coffee may 
well be one of the contributing causes. 
True, many people can drink coffee and 
suffer no ill effect. But not everyone. For 
coffee contains a drug stimulant called 
caffein that is harmful to many people. 

Even when you are tired caffein can 
whip your nerves into action—and drive 
them beyond the safe limit of endurance. 
It can force you to dissipate your reserve 
strength. And then you become an easy 
prey to nervousness, insomnia, indigestion 
—even breakdown. 


Avoiding the Danger is Easy 
You can forsake coffee easily if you 
drink Postum instead. For Postum is a 
delicious, cheering drink that readily 
takes the place of coffee—yet Postum can- 





not harm. It, too, will thrill you with its 
mellow fragrance and rich, individual fla- 
vor. It, too, you will find deeplysatisfying. 

But—Postum will not keep you awake, 
fray your nerves or give you indigestion. 
It will not, i cannot, for it contains no 
trace of caffein or other drug. It is made 
only of whole wheat and bran roasted to 
a turn, and slightly sweetened. 


Make this 30-Day‘‘Come-back’’ Test 


If coffee does not agree with you, give 
it up. Drink Postum for 30 days. That 
much time is necessary to banish the 
effects of caffein. At the end of 30 days, 
just see how much better you sleep, how 
much quieter your nerves are, how much 
better you feel. If you would like to make 
this test of Postum the coupon will bring 
you the first week’s supply—/ree. 
Postum comes in two forms, Instant Postum, 


made instantly in the cup, and Postum Cereal, the 
kind you boil. Postum is a product of General Foods. 


R.B.-12-32 
GeneErAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make the 30-day “Come-back”’ 
Test of Postum. Please send me, without 
cost or obligation, one week's supply. 


Name 


Street 


City ——____________Sttate 
Fill in completely. Print name and address. 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ontario 
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there, and ricocheted off a rock between 
him and Paul. 

It dawned on him that the Klosohees 
had outmaneuvered and cornered them. 
While part of the band was coming slowly 
up the ravine, the others had circled out 
the slope and up on top of the cliff, to 
catch them between two fires and keep 
them from getting back to the numerous 
caves along the game trail. 

He jerked up his rifle and fired at the 
buckbrush clump. A man leaped up, stag- 
gering blindly, took a step or two, plunged 
over the lip of the rock, struck against 
the face of the cliff as he fell, and hit with 
a heavy thud on the boulders beneath. 

Almost at that same instant a third ar- 
row came hurtling down at Curt and hit 
the bolt of his rifle. Deflected downward, 
it struck his right hand that gripped the 
trigger guard, and sheared off his ring 
finger like a razor-edged chisel. He lifted 
his hand and stared blankly at the wound, 
unable to realize that his finger had been 
cut off, till the blood started spurting, and 
darts of pain shot up his arm. 

Some swift flashing object, whizzing 
down from the cliff-top like a tiny cart- 
wheel, caromed off a boulder, glanced 
sidewise, and smashed Paul across the 
forehead. His rifle dropped from his hands, 
he went limp and sank over against a log. 
As Curt whirled to see how badly Paul had 
been hurt by the whizzing belt-ax, he 
caught a glimpse of Karakhan making a 
dash from his cabin to the hangar. It 
maddened him to know that the Cossack, 
the cause of all this fighting and death, 
was escaping. He forgot his wound, forgot 
Paul and the desperate plight they were 
in. Flipping the blood from his stinging 
hand, he rose up, pointed his rifle and 
took a careful aim at the scurrying figure. 

Before his finger jueezed the trigger, 
a sudden agonizing pain struck him in the 
right hip and nearly bowled him over. 
Giddy and faint from the shock, he looked 
down and saw an arrow buried head-deep 
in his thigh. 

He seized hold of the shaft and tried to 
pull the arrow out. The pain made the 
knoll and cliff and ravine go round and 
round in a whirl, and for a moment he had 
to let go; but then he braced himself, shut 
his eyes, gave a second, harder jerk, and 
the arrow came. 


AUL had sat up and was groping for 

his rifle. Blood was streaming from his 
forehead, the gun wabbled in his shaky 
hands; he hardly knew where he was. 

Curt grabbed Paul’s shoulder and shook 
him. “Paul! We’ve got to make a break. 
They’ve got us, here. Pull yourself to- 
gether. If we can get to the cave, we 
might save ourselves.” 

He helped Paul to his feet, steadied him; 
and they started for the game trail. Tenn- 
Og led the way, tearing a path through 
the tangled brush. Behind them the Klo- 
sohees in the ravine poured out of their 


cover and came yelling up the slope, to 


overhaul and spear them. As he helped 
his stumbling partner along, Curt was 
aware of invisible things thudding into 
the trees around him, of those yells gain- 
ing on him, of seven or eight men pouring 
down through the fissure to cut them off. 
But they reached the foot of the cliff, hit 
into the trail and dashed out along it to 
the cave mouth. 

“Get on back!” Curt cried to Tenn-Og, 


who had halted in the entrance. “We 
can’t hold ’em off. All hell can’t stop ’em!” 

They hurried Paul back to the bridge, 
and between them they got him across the 
logs to the cave. Curt whirled to pull 
the logs down and stop the enemy Klo- 
sohees. In half a minute they would be 
nourin~ inside to finish off their wounded 
enemies. Neither he nor Paul could put 
up any fight. He himself was weak with 
pain and loss of blood. Paul was groggy, 
bleeding from the ax smash, and nearly 
blinded. 

But as Curt stooped down and grasped 
the log ends, he thought of the conse- 
quences—the three of them cooped up in 
there for hours, Karakhan escaping, Sonya 
being snatched away and hidden. 

He straightened up. “Tenn-Og! Take 
the lead. Get us out to that ledge opening. 
Hyas quick!” 

The Indian seized his hand and started 
away into the inky blackness. 


HE next few minutes were a blind and 

aimless groping to Curt. Clutching 
Paul’s arm, he followed on Tenn-Og’s 
heels, bumping against rock walls, lurching 
into sharp corners, stumbling over rock 
débris underfoot. He lost all sense of di- 
rection, of time. It seemed impossible 
that anyone could find his way through 
all those turns in that Stygian darkness; 
but without once hesitating, Tenn-Og led 
them on and on along the tortuous shaft 
till at last there came a breath of cold 
moving air and a glimpse of daylight ahead. 

On hands and knees they squeezed 
through a slit in the rock and came out 
on the ledge near the fissure. 

Curt grasped a bush, leaned out and 
glanced back along the face of the cliff to 
the cave mouth. The ferns and dwarf 
birches hanging against the rock obscured 
his view, but he saw enough to know that 
most of the Klosohees had swept on inside. 
Only three or four men remained at the 
entrance. 

He drew back. “They’re in the cave, 
looking for us. Paul, stay here. You're 
too wabbly. Tenn-Og and I'll try to trap 
em.” 

They scrambled into the fissure and 
down to the game trail, and headed back 
to the cave mouth. With automatic drawn 
Curt rounded a jut—and ran headlong into 
Le Noir, Siam-Klale and a third man. 

The ’breed saw him first, and grabbed 
with his left hand for his belt-gun; but 
Curt’s automatic cut him down, and he 
toppled over, shot cleanly through the 
heart. 

With a hoarse cry Tenn-Og sprang past 
Curt and flung himself bodily at the other 
two. The third man stabbed at him with 
a spear and tore the flesh in his arm. 
Tenn-Og grabbed the weapon, wrenched it 
away, and whirled on Siam-Klale. Perhaps 
in all his dreams of avenging his young 
wife, he had never imagined that he would 
kill Siam-Klale at the very place and on 
the very spot where the sub-chief had so 
brutally disfigured her. But they were face 
to face there, with no one between them. 
Tenn-Og’s arm went back, his body tight- 
ened like a steel spring, he lunged forward 
and drove the spear home with all the 
force of his long-cherished hate. The 
point struck Siam-Klale squarely in the 
breast, pierced him through and through, 
and stood out a foot on the other side. He 
tried to grapple with Tenn-Og, but his 


arms went limp; he staggered, fell back- 
ward, and went rolling down the slope till 
he fetched up against a tree. 

The third man dived like a scared mar- 
mot into the cave entrance, banging head- 
on against another man who had heard the 
shot and yell and was coming out. Curt 
sprang upon the two, smashed one of them 
with the butt of his automatic, jabbed the 
other with his elbow and kicked him aside, 
and reached the logs. Bracing his foot to 
keep himself from toppling, he lifted the 
logs, swung, and let go. 

The two timbers fell away into the 
black depth, bumped once or twice against 
the chasm walls, struck with a splintering 
crash on the rocks below and splashed into 
the underground stream. 

When Curt got back outside, driving 
the two Klosohees at the point of his 
gun, he saw Tenn-Og standing down the 
slope, staring at Siam-Klale’s body as 
though the end of his vengeance had 
left him dazed. Paul was stumbling along 
the game-trail toward them, his face cov- 
ered with blood. 

“Help me tie up these two, Paul,” Curt 
panted. ‘“They’re the last of ’em! Those 
others back in there won’t bother us any 
more!” 

“You—you knocked the logs out?” 

“Listen!” From the cave came yells 
of fear and terror as the Klosohees groped 
for the bridge and found it gone. “Does 
that sound as though I did?” 

A caribou-spear came hurtling out 
through the cave entrance. Paul and Curt 
hastily jumped aside. The pair of Kloso- 
hees took advantage of the moment’s 
confusion, flashed around the jut and dis- 
appeared. 


Dew on the lake, a motor started up 
with a spluttering roar. Curt’s wounds, 
the quick desperate work of the last min- 
ute, and the smashing success of his trap, 
had made him forget about Karakhan, but 
the roar brought him alive. He turned, 
saw the plane glide out of the hangar and 
start lakeward. He and Paul both whipped 
up their rifles and emptied them at the 
ship; but it was moving too fast, careen- 
ing too much; and they missed completely. 

Curt threw down his gun. “Stay here, 
Paul, you and Tenn-Og! Watch for those 
two that broke away. They might come 
back and cause trouble. I'll stop him!” 

“But how? ... You cat stop him!” 

“Tve got to! J will!” 

He plunged down the slope, passed the 
cabin without checking himself or even 
looking at it, swerved west along the lake 
shore, and headed for the cove at a dead 
run. The wound in his thigh pained till it 
sickened him; he breathed in gulps, and 
every stride jolted a gasp from his lips; 
but he shut his eyes against the pain and 
sickness and ran on... . Karakhan was 
getting away; out on the lake that plane 
was picking up air speed— 

Two hundred yards from the cove he 
shouted ahead at Smash: “Start the en- 
gine! Revv it up!” 

For once, Smash came through. While 
Curt was reaching the cove, Smash cut 
the mooring-ropes, clambered into the 
cabin, cranked the engine and pushed up 
the throttle, and had the motor settled 
into a steady powerful rhythm. 

“Jump out!” Curt ordered him, splash- 
ing to a pontoon and clambering up. “I’ve 
got to go after him alone.” 


“But—but,”’ Smash argued, “how’re you 
going to—to— You can’t fight him or 
follow him—” 

“Get out! He’s already in the air.” He 
gave Smash a shove. “Jump, I tell you!” 
He grabbed his pack-’chute from the rack, 
slipped into the harness and yanked the 
buckles tight. 

Smash jumped into the hip-deep water, 
but turned, looked up. 

“Curt! What’re you going to do, man? 
What the devil—” 

He was suddenly bowled over, deluged 
and half drowned in a blinding smother of 
spume and chopped-up water, as Curt 
opened the motor to its thundering roar 
and plowed out of the cove. 


OR several minutes after Curt had left 

the cave-mouth, Paul stayed there to 
watch for the two who had broken away. 
But he saw nothing more of them. 

“They’re not coming back, Tenn-Og. At 
the rate they left, they should be on the 
Pacific Coast by tomorrow morning. You 
stay here. If you need help, yell for me.” 

Before leaving, he called in Sikanni to 
the men inside the cave: “Things of in- 
famy, you will come out when we say 
come out! If you are peaceful, you will 
see the sunshine again. If not, you can 
stay there till this mountain wears away!” 

He started down the slope to the cabin. 
On his way past the gully he stopped at 
a pool of water and washed the blood from 
his face. 

From the door of the cabin he saw 
Sonya lying bound and gagged on the 
bunk. She turned her head, saw him and 
tried to rise; but Karakhan had bound 
her too securely. Paul ran across to her. 
As he bent over her and she looked up at 
him, the expression of ecstatic relief in 
her eyes was something he never forgot. 

When he cut her loose, she sprang up 
and hugged him, sobbing: “Paul! Paul! 
Oh, I knew—I heard the shooting—I knew 
you had come! Where’s Curt? Is he—is 
he safe?” 

In few words Paul explained: “Tenn- 
Og brought us north; we flew in last night; 
we've just whipped the Klosohees. Those 
planes, hear them?” The planes out on 
the lake were jarring the cabin with their 
full-gunned roar. “That’s Curt going after 
Karakhan. Allons!” 

They ran out of the cabin to the open 
landwash. 

Heavy with gas, Karakhan’s plane had 
got off the water and climbed to a thou- 
sand feet, and was circling for altitude to 
clear the ranges. Curt was just jumping 
his ship into the air as they came out. 

Lighter and swifter than the other plane, 
it climbed in a steep thundering spiral, cut- 
ting down Karakhan’s lead so rapidly that 
in four minutes it was up level with the 
Speedair. 

In bewildered awe Paul and Sonya stood 
on the shore, faces upturned, watching the 
two ships circle and climb, circle and 
climb—maneuvering around each other 
like great hawks. 

“What’s Curt going to do, Paul?” Sonya 
cried. 

Paul shook his head, utterly nonplused. 
His partner had gas for only a few miles 
and could not follow; he had no gun ex- 
cept an automatic, and could not fight. His 
maneuvers were utterly mystifying. He 
was not even trying to close up, where he 
might have got in a lucky shot with the 
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Killa COLD before 
lt Takes Root! 


Get at It Quick and Get at It from the Inside! 


REAT a cold quickly and treat it decisively! Don’t fool yourself with 
half-way measures. Half-way measures lead only to half-cured colds. 

A cold calls for a COLD remedy. Don’t depend on preparations good for 
half a dozen things besides colds. Many popular remedies actually make 
a cold worse because they are constipating and also make the system acid. 
Don’t depend, either, on mere surface treatments. A cold is an internal 
infection and calls for internal treatment. 


The Four Things Necessary! 

























Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine kills a 
cold and kills it quick because it is dis- 
tinctly a cold remedy and does the four 
things necessary to relieve a cold. 

First, it opens the bowels. Second, it 
kills the cold germs in the system and 
reduces the fever. Third, it relieves the 
headache and that grippy feeling. Fourth, 
it tones the entire system and fortifies 
against further attack. 

Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is safe 
to take! It contains no narcotics and pro- 
duces no bad after-effects. Taken promptly, 
it will usually expel a cold overnight. So 
in its use lies safety. Every drug store in 
America sells Grove’s Laxative Bromo 
Quinine. Convenient, pocket-size box, 
cellophane-wrapped. Get it today! 
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pocket-gun; instead he was deliberately 
keeping at a distance from Karakhan. 

At four thousand feet Karakhan leveled 
off and swung due south. Curt was be- 
hind him at that moment, and about five 
hundred feet above. As the Speedair 
swung, Curt’s ship nosed down and headed 
for the other plane, straight as a fluted 
arrow. To the spellbound watchers it 
seemed as though Curt meant to smash 
headlong into the other ship in midair. 
They held their breath, expecting him 
every instant to veer aside. But he did 
not veer. He hurtled on and on, aiming 
his craft like a huge projectile at Kara- 
khan’s plane. The interval shrank—two 
hundred feet, a hundred, fifty. Still he 
did not turn or swerve an inch. Sonya 
screamed. He was going to crash! He 
was crashing! 

With an explosive smash that came 
distinctly, the Fairchild plowed into the 
other ship, breaking the Speedair’s fuse- 
lage in two and tearing off both wings. 
Careening on beyond the Speedair, Curt’s 
plane turned over twice, with its own 
pontoons and one of its wings gone, and 
started a lurching spin to the lake below. 

Karakhan’s ship, a tangle of fabric and 
metal, came plummeting straight down. 
A few seconds after the crash a puff of 
fire-shot smoke streamed out behind it, 
and within a thousand feet the whole 
mass was wrapped in fierce flames. 


Bu Paul and Sonya scarcely saw it. 
Their horrified eyes were on Curt’s 
broken plane as it twirled downward at 
a terrific speed, its propeller gone, its 
engine roar changed to a high-pitched 
scream. 

At two thousand feet a small manikin 
object detached itself from the falling 
wreckage. For five or six seconds it came 
down and down, turning slowly, head over 
feet, till the demolished Fairchild was a 
hundred yards below it and well to one 
side. Against the blue of the sky a tiny 
bit of white flashed. A moment later a 
long streamer of white shot out. While 
the two wrecked craft were plummeting 
on down, to hit the lake with a tremendous 
splash and sink out of sight, the streamer 
caught the air, flared out and burst into a 
white sky-flower. 

“Oh!” broke from both Paul and Sonya 
—a cry of unwordable thankfulness, re- 
leasing all their spellbound fears of those 
last terrible minutes. Even then they 
could not fully realize that Curt had saved 
himself. It came home to them only by 
degrees, as they watched the pack-’chute 
stop swinging and drift in their direction. 

It was Sonya who first saw Curt tugging 
at the guide lines and understood the 
danger he was fighting against. 

“Paul! Get acanoe! He’ll come down 
in the lake! We've got to get out to him!” 

Paul sprang back the path to a canoe 
near the cabin. By the time he got it to 
water, he saw that the craft would not be 
needed; the wind was carrying the ’chute 
south against the mountain slope. 

Paul hurried up to help his partner; but 
Sonya could not move. When she saw 
that Curt had landed and was safe, she 
sank down on the canoe, faint and trem- 
bling. A wing of Karakhan’s plane was 
bobbing in toward shore, but the ship 
itself had disappeared, and Karakhan with 
it—down in the icy depths of the lake. 
Her long hunt was ended! Not by her 


hand, as she had thought and prayed, but 
by the hand of another; where her own 
venture had failed, Curt’s awful gamble 
had swept Igor Karakhan into oblivion. 


Chapter Nineteen 


AX Russian Lake old John came walking 
into the fire-glow of Curt’s camp, 
where Curt sat talking with Superintendent 
Marlin, who had flown up from Vancouver 
that afternoon. 

The uniform and high rank of the 
Mounted officer would have made another 
man backward; but to old John’s kindly 
humanity, a premier or a logger, a hard- 
rock prospector or a mining magnate, were 
one and the same. 

“T’m havin’ a leetle git-together over 
at my tent dreckly, like we had that time 
afore, Curt; an’ I figgered you men’d 
like to j’in us. Paul an’ Tenn-Og an’ some 
more air there a’ready, an’ the others all 
said they’re comin’.” 

“Thanks, John; we'll be over,’ Curt 
accepted. ‘Our trip really started there 
at your fire, and it ought to end there.” 

When old Paxton had gone, Marlin 
handed Curt another newspaper. ‘Here’s 
the Times-Tribune. You drew headlines 
and first page. Well, this is once that 
we'll welcome all the publicity they can 
give us. I guess a lot of people are chang- 
ing their minds, Curt, about a man with a 
million being immune to justice!” 

The streaming headline— 


KARAKHAN TAKEN BY 
FORMER MOUNTY 


brought Curt a glow of hard-earned pride; 
but he was more gratified by the subhead, 
with its emphasis on Karakhan’s money: 


EMBEzzLER OF Huce Sums 
KiIt_ep IN RESISTING 
ARREST 


As he skimmed down the double-column 
account, he imagined the scores of papers 
carrying that same story, its reverberations 
throughout the western provinces, and the 
lesson it was driving home to countless 
people. There had been ugly rumors about 
the Karakhan case—cynical mutterings 
about the police and the whole legal 
machinery. At least he had given the lie 
to those rumors, and to that extent had 
reaffirmed the law’s honesty in the hearts 
of men. 

The Karakhan hunt had cost him a 
heavy price personally—his maimed hand, 
his brushes with death, the suffering it 
had dragged him through, and the destruc- 
tion of his Fairchild, which he had bought 
with the savings of several long years. 
As pay for all that, he was to receive less 
than two hundred dollars. But the hunt 
had gained him certain priceless things, 
not to be measured in money. He had 
found himself after a year of groping, 
and he had found Sonya... . 

Like some wild creature brought in 
from the mountains, Tenn-Og hung back 
at the edge of the fire-glow, trying to 
understand all those strange tongues and 
strange people of the outer world. After 
an exile of one hundred and twenty years, 
a Klosohee had returned at last to the 
ancestral home of his tribe. He and his 
clan were still alive; but the promyshleniki 
who had oppressed them were only dusty 
memories in the land—a legend, a ruin. 


Curt felt a proprietary interest in that 
proud little band which had fought him 
so fiercely. They were his clan, and he 
wanted to give them a helping hand and 
some desperately needed counsel. Even 
in that isolated country they could no 
longer hold out against a changing world. 
They would have to yield at certain points. 

It was a long while before the trout and 
oolichan were browned to a turn, and old 
John passed out his birch-bark platters. 
After that interruption, the talking and 
yarn-spinning started again and flowed on 
steadily. A little before midnight Sonya 
looked over at Curt with an understand- 
ing glance, excused herself and went up 
toward the factor’s house. After a decent 
interval he too got up and left. In the 
moon shadows of the trading-post he found 
her, waiting for him. 

He linked his arm through hers, and 
they started toward the old ostrog. 

“Does A-K still think I’m an adventur- 
ess, Curt?” 

“When I told him how you trailed 
Karakhan, he wanted to sign you up for 
the Mounted.” 

“Oh, that’d be fun! I think I'll do it.” 

“You will not! You're going to cast 
your lot with the Provincial Police.” 

She mused: “Commissioner, wife of 
the Provincial Commissioner—that’s an 
awfully high position for me to live up 
to, Curt. I don’t know whether I can 
make good at it or not.” 

“But think of what I’ll have to live 
up to, sweet! Look.” He took her hand 
and laid it upon his own, her slender 
tapering fingers upon his rough calloused 
ones. ‘“Blue-blood and commoner! The 
daughter of Count Stephn Volkov, and an 
erstwhile prospector and wolf-hunter! 
Tell me, Lady Sonya, is it really true that 
day after tomorrow, in Victoria, you'll be 
Sonya Tennyson?” 

“Don’t!” Sonya stopped him. She 
raised his hand to her lips. “This hand 
fought for me, and was wounded; and red 
blood is better than blue. Do you re- 
member,”—they were passing Curt’s tent, 
—‘remember the evening when I came 
by here, and Paul said ‘Bon soir’ to me? 
I didn’t know you were in the tent, or 
even that you existed. Six weeks ago—it 
doesn’t seem possible, Curt.” 

“We crowded years into those six weeks. 
But I saw you go by. And something. 
told me I was turning a corner of my life 
that evening.” 


Far away across the lake a wolf lifted 
its wailing crescendo, laden with all 
the loneliness and savagery and beauty of 
the Northland. He would miss all that, 
Curt thought sorrowfully. But he did not 
feel that he was leaving the wilderness 
for good and all. They could come back 
to it, he and Sonya, and live for a while 
in it. There would be times when they 
would need to come back—to keep their 
perspective and get a new hold on their 
strength. What if he did regret the musk- 
ox prairies and the white-wolf hills? One 
could not have everything. He felt, as 
he smoothed a wisp of hair from Sonya’s 
cheek, that he had received his full share, 
and more. He had health and courage, 
and a position that challenged all his 
powers, and the vista of still more chal- 
lenging heights toward which he and Sonya 
could climb together. 
THE END 





Radio Goes Dramatic 


SKITTISH young industry, and a restless one, radio-broad- 
casting is now casting coy glances at the drama. In fact, it 
looks as if the flirtatious stage were passed, and a serious en- 

gagement contemplated. 





























The large cast of actors participating in the broad- 
cast—Director Don Stauffer in the control room. 


Here’s a glimpse of how Time marches—behind the radio scenes. 
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Six years ago radio 
drama, as it is heard 
today, was unknown. 
Broadcasters airily 
pooh-poohed the sug- 
gestion that dialogue 
performances would 
ever win popularity. 

Officials of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System attribute the change of front to a number of factors: For 
one thing, they feel that the audience, especially that part which 
lives in sections apart from great cities, want the theater in the 
home. Another factor—and this is one that appeals to the commer- 
cial sponsor—radio drama demands, and often obtains, concentrated 
attention. The advertiser knows that his listeners cannot read or 
play bridge, and thus give his program divided attention; he feels 
that his commercial “plug” has just that much better chance of 
being heard and making an impression. 

This winter will see a great many new dramatic offerings over 
both the NBC and CBS chains. Some of the more popular old 
ones will continue, such as the Lucky Strike Police Dramatizations 
and the March of Time. NBC will offer, among others, ‘The 
Orange Lantern,” “Batter Up,” “Beachcomber,” “Legion of the 
Lost,” “Wheatenaville,” ““Moonshine and Honeysuckle,” “The First 
Nighter,” and Great Moments in History. Over Columbia will 
be heard “Fu Manchu,” “Unsung Heroes,” “Roses and Drums,” 
and Evening in Paris Mysteries. 


Radio ghosts of Roosevelt 


and Hoover “throw their 
hats in the ring.’’ 
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REDBOOK’S RADIO 


This table lists programs current between November 5 and December 4, 


MorNING PROGRAMS 





































































































Time | Station Day of Week Programs and Sponsors 
T | 
B l u e S 6:45 | WEAF | = |M ! T|W/Th| F | Sa] Tower Health Exercises—Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
7:30 | WJZ -|Mj|T/|W{Th| F | Sa} Sunbirds—N. B. C.* 
7:30 | WABC| = |M|T|W/Th| F | Saj Organ Reveille—C. B. S.{ 
7:45 | WIZ -|M|T|W/Th| F | =| Jolly Billand Jane—Cream of Wheat 
8:00 | WEAF | = |M| T|W/Th) F | Sa| Gene and Glenn—Quaker Oats 
8:00 | WIZ -|M|=-/W|-|F/ =| King Kill Kare—Wheatsworth Crackers 
8:00 | WJZ =-|-|T | = |Th| = | Sa] Wife Saver—N. B. C. 
ie takes more than a member of the 8:15 | w3z | -|M|T|W/Th| F | Sal Morning Devotions—N. B. C. 
Supreme Court of Missouri to stop a Hee bib -|M z Ww = F | Sa ee a at R asi 
. a. ? -|- - -|- rad an —Wm. Rogers & Sons 
blues singer. There is, in fact, one school 900 | wiz |S|_|—|=|-|-|—|N.B-G. Ghildren’s Hour—N. B.C. 
of thought which contends that not even 9:00 | w3z | -|M|T|WI/Th! F | Sal “‘Waltzes”—N. B. C. 
the President and his cabinet could hold 9:00 ae -|M|T|W|Th| F = pits Jack Lietlont B.S. 
. q ‘ H 9:15 | WJ -|M|T|W/Th| F al Lady Bugs—N. B. C. 
in check this variety of vocalist. : 9:45 | WABC| -| =| -|W| =| F | =| The Primrose Hour—Primrose House, Inc. 
Irene Taylor was born in Cape Girar- 10:00 | WJZ -|M|-| =| -]|-|-| Everyday Beauty—Beiersdorf & Co. 
deau, Missouri, and brought up on the 10:00 | WEAF | - | = | T| = /Thj - | - Mastery ot B. Rovts Co. 4 
ississipDi 10:00 | WABC| =| =| =-|W)| =| F| =| The Oxol Feature—J. L. Prescott Co. 
ag of fang hoagie NN a 10:15 | wiz | -|M|vT|w/Th| F| -| Clara, Lu ’n’ Em—Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
e€ 5 ecide! o become a p 10:15 | WEAF | -| =| -|W]| =| =| -| Jane Grant’s Gypsy Singers—Steero Cubes 
blues singer. 10:15 | WABC| =| =| -| =| =| F | -| Sanderson & Crumit—Bond Bread Bakers 
Her father, a former member of the 10:30 | WEAF |S|=-|-/-|-|-=-/- Bes ene seach -S B.C. 
. 10:30 | WJZ S|=-|-=-|-|-|-| =| Fiddlers Three—N. B.C. 
supreme court of that State, decided that 10:30 | wz | ~|M|1|Ww/|Thl F | Sal Our Daily Food; Col. Goodbody—A. & P. Tea Co. 
she would not. 10:30 | WEAF | -| =| T | = |Th| =| = | Household Helpers—Socony-Vacuum Specialties 
10:30 | WABC | - | =| =| =| =| =| Sal Adventures of Helen and Mary—C, B.S. 
10:45 | WEAF | - | =| -|W|-|F | =| Betty Crocker—General Mills, Inc. 
10:45 | WABC| =| -| -| = /|Th| =| = | Beauty Talk—Barbara Gould, Inc. 
11:00 | WABC | - | - | = |W] =| =| = | Beauty Talk; Nell Vinick—R. B. Semler, Inc. 
11:00 | WABC| -| =| =| =| =| F| =| Magic Piano Twins—Miracul Wax Company 
11:00 | WEAF | =| =| =| =| =| F | = | WalterDamrosch Musical Appreciation Hour —N.B.C. 
11:00 | WJZ =| =| =| =| =<] F | =| WalterDamrosch Musical Appreciation Hour—N.B.C. 
11:15 | WEAF | = |M| -| =| =| =| | Radio Household Institute—Centaur Co. 
11:15 | WEAF | - | =| 7T | = |Th| =| = | Radio Household Institute—General Foods 
11:15 | WEAF | = | =| =-|W/ =| = |Sa| Radio Household Institute—Borden Co. 
11:30 | WEAF | S| -| =| =| =| =| =| Major Bowes’ Capitol Family—N. B. C. 
11:30 | WEAF | = |M| =| =—| =| =| = | Hugo Mariani and Marionettes—N, B. C. 
11:30 | WEAF | - | =| T|W|-|-/| =| U.S. Army Band—N. B. C. 
11:30 | WJZ -|=-|T]=—| =| =| =| Looking Glass; Frances Ingram—Bristol-Myers Co. 
11:30 | WEAF | = | - | =| = |Th| =| = | Mariani’s Marionettes—N. B. C. 
11:30 | WABC| =| =| -| =| =| F | =| Round the World CookingSchool—Best Foods 
11:30 | WEAF | - | =| =| =| =| =| = | Swen Swenson; his Swede Hearts—N, B. C. 
11:45 | WABC|} =| M| -|W| =| F | Sa} Ben Aliey—C. B.S. 
11:45 | WJZ -|/-=—|-=-|=|/Th! =| - | McKesson Melodies—McKesson & Robbins 
11:45 | WABC| =| = | =| = | Th| - | = | Beauty School of the Air—La Gerardine Co. 
AFTERNOON PROGRAMS 
12:00 | WJZ S| =-|=-|-]- |=] = | Mexican Typica Orchestra—N. B.C. 
: 12:00 | WABC| S| =| =| =| =| =| =| Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir and Organ—C, B.S. 
a 12:00 | WEAF | = |M/ T | W (Th) F | Sa} Johnny Marvin—N. B. C. 
Irene Taylor 12:15 | WEAF | = |M/| T |W |Th| F | Sa| On Wings of Song—N. B. C. 
12:15 | WJZ S|-=-/|-/]-=- |=] =| =| Waldorf Astoria Organ Recital—N. B. C. 
12:30 | WABC/ S| =| =-|=/| =| =| = | Reis and Dunn—C. B.S. 
12:30 | WJZ - |M|T |W |Th| F | Sa| Nat. Farm and Home Hour—N. B. C. 
Trene is a blues singer. ee WJZ -|M|=-/W/|-=-|F |} =| Bill and Henry—Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
’ sos as 12: WEAF | - | -| T | = |Th) = | = | On Wings of Song—N. B. C. 
Her father’s decision was reversed—to 1:00 | WEAF | S/ -| = | - |= | - | = | Symphonic Concert; Erno Rapee=N. B. C. 
be more accurate, it was ignored. 2:00 | w3zZ | S/|-|-|-)-|- | - | Murdock Program—Reid Murdock & Co. 
She was sent to Texas for her educa- a WABC/ S| -| - 4 ot Community Center Faculty Recital—C. B.S. 
i h ’t keep her mind off : WABC | =| -|T Th| = | = | Aunt Jemima—Wyeth Chemical Co. 
My on, ee . Fan pate a French irrecu- 2:15 | WABC} -|- | T |= |= |= | = | Ben Alley, Helen Nugent, Ann Leaf—Charis Co. 
er music. 11e ‘ : & 2:15 | WABC| - | - | - | =| -| F | =| Columbia Educational Feature—C. B.S. 
lar verbs, the Industrial Revolution, and 2:30 | WJZ S|-|-)-|-| =| =< | The Yeast Foamers—Northwestern Yeast Co. 
the binomial theorem, was not such as to ae Med : | ee et ae ee a and ~— Drama—N. B. C. 
? * . ) EB -|/=-/-J|/-|-|- ew York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra—C.B.S,. 
fill her teachers’ hearts with joy. Irene's 3:00 | WEAF | S| =| -|-|-|-|- | Wayne King & Orchestra—Lady Esther Co. 
determination to become a professional 3:00 | WABC| - |M| -|w|-|F | - |. Elizabeth Barthell—C. B. S. 
singer strengthened as she grew older, and ane mete =i¢ Tle|-j|-l/- eels Talks Bel Vinick—R. B. Semler, Inc. 
e 3 =-|=-);=/=| =] = | 48t ighlanders’ Band of Toronto—N. B. C. 
het pent en Pag ne siete pa 3:45 | WABC| - |M| -|w|-| - | - | Eton Boys—C. B.S. 
gaged to sing with the Coon-sanders or- 4:00 | wJZ |S|-|-|-=|-| =| =| Temple of Song—N. B.C. 
chestra in Kansas City. 4:00 | WEAF | S| - | - | - | -/| - | = | Iodent Program—lIodent Co. 
It was during an audition in the Chi- Pers bled eleicie Th/ -| - peenl Comedy Hirs— Ni. B.C. eT 
+ . 3 ee le ee Oe el ed zabet ay, Vee Lawnhurst—Wildroot Inst. 
cago NBC studios that Miss Taylor met 4:5 | wiz |-|M|-|-|-|-|-| Radio Theatre Guild—N. B. C. 
Paul Whiteman. He was impressed with 4:30 | WEAF |S|-|-|-|-|-|- | Trio Charmant—N. B. C. 
her voice, and urged her to devote herself 4:45 | WJZ -|M|-|-|- | - | - | Joseph Koestner Ensemble—N. B. C. 
to radio. 5:00 | WABC| S| =| =-/=-|=-|=- | =| Sagaof American Family —Union Central Life Ins.Co. 
Aots his advice, Miss Taylor 5:00 | WJZ S}=-|/-j/=-]-] =<] =] Dr. Stanley High; Sermon—N, B. C. 
cling upon Nis , 10 5:00 | WABC| - |M| -|W|-| F | - | H-O Ranch—Hecker H-O Ca. 
worked to make a career for herself in 5:00 | WJZ | -|-|T|W/Th! - | - | Frigidarians—Frigidaire Co. 
broadcasting, and was so successful that rae = ee T co el Fens la ae eee a 7 
ere 7 3 - - - - romedary Caravan —Hill Bros. Co. 
soon she was singing regularly over NBC 5:15 | WEAF | - |M| =| = |Th| = | Sa] Paul Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys—N. B. C. 
networks from Chicago, with Charley 5:15 | WJZ |=-|-=-|T |= |Th] - | = | Tangee Musical Dreams—G. W. Loft Co. 
Agnew’s orchestra at the Edgewater Beach 5:15 | WABC | =| =| =| -| =| F | =| John Kelvin, Irish Tenor—C. B.S. 
Hotel. 5:30 | WEAF | S| -/|-=-|-=-/|=| =| =| Big Ben’s Dream Drama—Western Clock Co. 
Now she is heard nightly with Paul *N. B. C.—National Broadcasting Company {C. B. S.—Columbia Broadcasting System 


Whiteman’s orchestra at the Hotel Bilt- 
more in Manhattan. 
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TIME-TABLE 


Times listed are Eastern Standard throughout. See page 92 for Local Station Guide. 


EVENING PROGRAMS 






































Day of Week 































All- 


! 
Time | Station | Programs and Sponsors 
e 

5:30 | WABC| S| =| =, =| =| - | =| Blue Coal Musical Revue—D. L. & W. Coal Co. A 

5:30 | WABC | = |M, T |W /Th F | Sa Skippy—General Mills, Inc. merica 

5:30 | WJZ - M/|T |W Th| F | =| The Singing Lady—The Kellogg Co. 

530 | WEAF |- |M|-|W|-|F|-| R. B. Davis Program—R. B. Davis Co. F tb ll 

5:45 | WJZ -|M|/|T/W/Th F | Sa| Little Orphan Annie—Wander Co. OO a 

5:45 | WABC! - |M|=/W|-|F| =| The Lone Wolf Tribe—Wrigley Co. 

5:45 | WEAF | = | = |T/| = |Th =| Sal| ‘‘Seketary Hawkins’’—Ralston Purina Co. ‘ = ‘ 

6:00 | WJZ |S/-|=|-/ =| -/ =| Paul Whiteman Rhythmic Concert—N. B.C. VERY self-appointed football expert 
eae nad : -|-|-]f-j-[- it Noe (and that means every football fan) 

2 - - Load = - - atholic our=— NN. BD. G. ~ 7 se : = 

6:00 | WEAF | - |M|‘T |W|Th| F | Sa] Waldorf-Astoria Dinner Music—N. B. C. ee if he bends his ear Columbia-ward 
6:00 | w3z | -|M|-|W|-| =] =| Joe Furst’s Orchestra—N. B. C. these Friday evenings, have his task con- 
6:00 | WABC| - |M|-|-|-|F| -| Happy Times with Irene Beasley—C. B.S. siderably simplified. After hearing Christy 
6:00 | WABC| - | - | T | - |Th, - | - | Current Events—H. V. Kaltenborn—C, B.S. Walsh’s ‘All-America Football Show,” 
6:15 | WABG| S| =| -|-| =| - | =| Little Jack Little—C,. B.S. the li , . : ; 
6:15 | WABC| - |M/T|-|-/| -| -| Reis and Dunn—C. B.S. istener’s experting should bear at 
6:15 | Wsz |-|-|-|W]-|- | - | The Rameses Program—Stephano Bros. least some relation to fact. 

6:30 | WEAF | S| - | - | =|-| -| - | Sweetheart Days—N. B. C. One of the features of this program 
re hela = 3 me had eg bet be ee B.C. each week is Walsh’s list of the country’s 
630 | wABG| -|~-|T| =| - | =| Sal Jack Miller and Orchestra—C. B.S. ten stars whose play of the preceding Sat- 
6:30 | WABC| - | - | = |Th| - | F | Sa] Eddie Dooley, Football Reporter—Shell Petroleum Pr. urday has been, in his opinion, of All- 
6:45 | WJZ -|M/|T/W|Th, F | = | Lowell Thomas—Sun Oil Co. i i Talch’e 
6:45 | WEAF | - |M| = |W] =| =| Sa| Donald Novis, Tenor—N. B. C. American caliber. Beeatise of z ae 2 
6:45 | waABC| -|M|-—|wW|-|-|~-| The Funnyboners—C. B.S. position as a sports-writer and football 
6:45 | WEAF | - | -|T1T|-|-| -| -| Wm. Hard, Back of the News—N. B. C. 

6:45 | WABC|-|-|T|-|-|- | - | Keenan & Phillips; Piano Pictures—C. B.S. 

7:0 | WEAF | S| -|-=|-] =| =| =| Donald Novis—N. B. C. 

7:00 | WIZ S|-|-|-|-]|- |] - | Pickens Sisters—N. B.C. 

7:00 | WIZ = |M!1T|W/Th! F | Sa] Amos ’n’ Andy—Pepsodent Co. 

7:00 | WABG| = |M|T|W|Th| F | = | Myrt & Marge—Wrigley Co. 

7:00 | WEAF | - |M| =| -| =| -| =| Harriet Lee & her Leaders—N. B. C. 

7:00 | WEAF | - | =| =|]W] =| -| - | Lewis H. Titterton—N. B.C. 

7:00 | WEAF | - | - | = | = |Th| - | - | The Rollickers—N. B. C. 

7:15 | WEAF |S|M|T|W!/Thl| -| - | Wheatenaville; Raymond Knight—Wheatena Corp. 

7:15 | WIZ -|M|=-|-|-| =| =| Tastyeast Jesters—Tastyeast, Inc. 

7:15 | WABC| -|-|T | -| =| =| - | Connie Boswell—C. B.S. 

7:15 | WIZ -|-|-!/W/Th F| -| Royal Vagabonds—Royal Gelatin 

7:15 | WABC| - | -|-|-| =| =| Sal William Hall—C. B.S. 

7:30 | WJZ s|-|-]-|- | - |= | Great Moments in History—Fleischmann’s Yeast 

7:30 | WABC| S|=-|-=|-|- | =| =| Investor’s Syndicate Program—Investor’s Syndicate 

7:30 | WEAF | = |M|-|W|-|F | =| Billie Jones, Ernie Hare—Best Foods 

7:30 | WEAF | - | = |T | = |Th| =| - | Ray Perkins, with Orchestra—Barbasol Co. 

7:45 | WABC| S|-|-=/|W] =| -| =| Angelo Patri; ‘‘Your Child’”—Cream of Wheat 

7:45 | WEAF | = |M|T|]W/Th| F | Sa| The Goldbergs—Pepsodent Co. 

7:45 | WIZ -|M!/T|W/Th| F | =| Johnnie Hart in Hollywood —Stanco, Inc. 

7:45 | WABC| -|M| =| =| =| =| =| Tito Guizar—C. B.S. 

7:45 | WABC| - | -|T | = |Th/| =| - | Georgie Price, B. Krueger & Orch.—Chase&Sanborn Tea 

7:45 | WABC| - | - | =| -| =| F | - | Connie Boswell—C. B.S. 

8:00 | WEAF |S|-|-|-|-! =| -| Rubinoff’s Orchestra—Chase & Sanborn Coffee 

8:00 | WABC| S| -|-!|-|-| =| -| Wm. Hall; Do-Re-Mi Orchestra—C. B.S. 

8:00 | WJZ -|M/|-|-|-|-| -| The Contented Program—Carnation Milk Co. Meee 

8:00 | WEAF | - |M|-|-|-| -| =| Soconyland Sketches—Standard Oil of New York : aa 

8:00 | WABC| - | = | T | = |Th| =| Sa] Abe Lyman & Orchestra—Sterling Products Christy Walsh 

8:00 | WJZ -|-/T] =| =| =| =| You and Your Government—N. B. C. 

8:00 | WEAF] -|=-|T]-“|-|*)] = Sanderson & Crumit—Blackstone Cigars 

8:00 | WEAF | - | - | -|W|-| =| =| “The Shadow’ —D. L. & W. Coal Co. i a ee j * . 
8:00 | WJZ -~|-/-{w|-| -| = | Captain Diamond —General Foods Corp. authority, this listing should point an in- 
8:00 | WEAF | - | - | - | = |Th| -| - | Rudy Vallee—Fleischmann’s Yeast dicative finger toward those young hus- 
8:00 | WJZ |-|-|-|-|-|F | -| Nestle Chocolateers—Nestle’s Chocolate kies who may be expected to achieve that 
Stel vical lloi@i cles ara eee eae Co. mythical honor at the season's close. 

3:30 | WABC| - |M|T|w]|-| -| -| Kate Smith, Swanee Music—La Palina Cigars _ During each of these broadcasts, there 
8:30 | WEAF |-|-|1T |= |- | -| - | Wayne King and his Orchestra—Lady Esther Co. is a reénactment of two episodes from the 
8:30 | WJZ -|=-|-|W|-| -|-| Jack haga ert pa pari asalag Sugar Co. big games of the previous week, with 
8:30 | WIZ -|=-/|=-| =| Th) =| =| Rin Tin Tin Thrillers—Chappell Bros. y she fA aes 
8:30 | WABC| - | = | =| =| -| F]| =| March of Time—Time Magazine Harry Von Zell describing the play against 
8:30 | WEAF | -|-|-|-|-| =| Sal K Seven—N. B.C. a background of faithfully recreated 
8:45| WJZ |-|M|T|W|-|-|-= Pas Bernse sie Rar oan sound effects. The third part of the pro- 
8:45 | WABC |= Mij=<|/\[-|-<-|= anchu—Campana Italian Balm . a Tan as < 
8:45 | WABG| - | - |T|w|-| -| -| Musical Fast Freight—Gold Medal Flour aes brings ae hoere st leading sees 
8:45 | WEAF|-|-|-|w|-|-|- | Jack Denny Orch.—Stephen F. Whitman Co. to the microphone to chat with Christy 
8:45 | WABG| - | - | -| = |Th! -| - | Jack Denny Orch.—Stephen F. Whitman Co. about their teams and those of their ri- 
9:00 | WEAF | S| -|- | -| =| -| - | David Lawrence—N. B. C. 7 j ay 

900| wiz |S|-|-|-|-|-|-| Enna Jettick Melodies—Dunn & McCarthy vals, to tell What they think may happen 
9:00 | wABC |S |-|-|-|-| -|-| Fred Allen’s Bath Club Revue—Linit on the next afternoon on various grid- 
9:00 | WABC| = |M|-|Ww|-| F| -| Music that Satisfies—Chesterfield Cigarettes irons, and to give their ideas on many as- 
7 Lal - M -|-|-/;-|- a a cc soonemriinar ag nao pects of football that furnish the fan with 

¢ - =-|/=-|-| =| =| Sinclair nstrels—Sinclair Refinin: ‘O- . Z at aca 

9:00 | wiz | -|-|1T|-|-|-| -| Household Hour—Household Finance Corp. ad ee and Ae of tis age ia 
9:00 | WEAF | -| -|1T| =| -| -| -| Ben Bernie and his Orch.—Premier Malt Sales Co. To round out the programs, Freddy 
9:00 | WEAF | ~ | -| = |W]|-|-| -| The Revelers, Orchestra, Guest Star—Goodyear Co. Rich directs an eighteen-piece band, and 
9:00 | WJZ | -|-|-|Wl =) >] - gh day aaa jee peisac ba - André Kostelanetz leads a male chorus in 
9:00 | WABC| -/-|-/|Wl/-/|-]- uy Lombardo; Burns len—ven. Cigar Co. ‘ saul 

9:00 | WJZ |-|-|-|- |Th| -| - | Death Valley Days—Pacific Coast Borax Co. college and football songs of various col- 
9:00 | WEAF | - | - | - | = |Th| -| - | Captain Henry’s Show Boat—General Foods leges and universities. 

9:00 | WABC| = | =| =| =|] =| F] =| All-American conta woe o Christy’s programs carry the weight of 
9:00 | WEAF | - | =| =| =| =) F | =| Clicquot Club Eskimos—Clicquot Clu . ; . : . . 
9:00 | WIZ -|-|-|-|- F | -| First Nighter; Drama—Campana Italian Balm cad gett be mney ne ce ed ra 
9:00 | WEAF | - | - | =| =| = =| Sal Erno Rapee=N. B. C. er the auspices of the «All-America 

| Board of Football, which was organized 











Time-Table Continued on Page 92 





eight. years ago, and whose ratings are 
recognized as official. 
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Making Ends Meet 


D WYNN receives five thousand dol- 
lars for one half-hour broadcast; Kate 
Smith gets twenty-two hundred for three 
quarter-hours on the air; Rudy Vallée col- 
lects twenty-five hundred each week; and 
Mary Jones makes twenty-five dollars for 
a week’s labor at her typewriter. 
Mary works overtime, and gets her din- 
ner-money and a tired smile from the boss. 
Kate Smith picks up her extra pin-money 





in vaudeville to the tune of seventy-five 
hundred a week, occasional night-club en- 
gagements at sixteen hundred a throw, 
making phonograph records for seven hun- 
dred and fifty a record, and by singing one 
(count ’em, one) song in Paramount’s 
“The Big Broadcast” for the sum of sev- 
enty-five hundred dollars. 

All of which makes Mary Jones more 
than a little dissatisfied. She may or may 
not realize that Kate Smith and Ed Wynn 
have something that radio listeners want, 
and she, Mary Jones, does not have. She 
may not know, also, that large bites are 





taken out of these imposing sums before 
they go into the bank: ten per cent com- 
mission, usually, to the artists’ bureau, 
agent or manager. A singer has an ac- 
companist and a high-priced throat spe- 
cialist to pay. And a humorist usually 
has to hire an expensive “gag man” to 
keep his act funny. . ... Even so, Mary 
Jones wouldn’t mind being Kate Smith. 
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Programs and Sponsors 


El Toro Week-End—Porto Rican- Amer. Tobacco Co. 
Amer. Album of Familiar Music—Bayer’s Aspirin 
Mills Brothers—Procter & Gamble 

Threads of Happiness—Spool Cotton Co. 

Do Re Mi—C. B.S. 

Pennzoil Parade—Pennzoil Co. 

An Evening in Paris—Bourjois, Inc. 

Parade of the States—General Motors Corp. 
Canada Dry Program—Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Eno Crime Club—Eno Effervescent Salt 

Ed Wynn and Fire Chief Band—Texaco Co. 
Friendship Town—Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 

To the Ladies—Andrew Jergens Co. 

Leo Reisman’s Orchestra—Pond’s Creams 
Armour Program—Armour & Co. 

The Life-Time Parade—W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Ohman & Arden & Orch. —U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
The Country Doctor; Phillips Lord—Listerine 
Music That Satisfies—Chesterfield Cigarettes 
National Radio Forum—N. B. C. 

Lucky Strike Hour—American Tobacco Co. 

Corn Cob Pipe Club of Virginia—Edgeworth Tobacco 
Paul Whiteman Orch.—Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac 
The Old Singing Master—The Barbasol Co. 

Easy Aces—Lavoris 

Columbia Public Affairs Institute—C, B. S. 
The Gauchos—C, B.S. 

Charles Carlisle—C. B. S. 

Little Jack Little—C. B.S. 

Artist’s Service Hour—N. B. C. 

Three Keys—N. B. C. 

Sunday at Seth Parker’s—N. B. C. 

Jane Froman and her Band—N. B. C. 

Twenty Fingers of Harmony—N. B. C. 

Howard Barlow Symphony Orchestra—C. B.S. 
Pickens Sisters—N. B. C. 

Ralph Kirbery—N. B. C. 

Nellie Revell—N. B. C. 

Novelty Program—N. B. C. 

Don Bestor’s Orchestra=N. B. C. 

Ralph Kirbery, the Dream Singer—N. B. C. 
Paul Whiteman—N. B. C. 

National Grand Opera Co.—N. B. C. 

Cesare Sodero & Orch. —N. B. C. 

National Light Opera Co.—N. B. C. 

Merle Thorpe—N. B. C. 

Ben Bernie’s Orchestra—N. B. C. 

Guy Lombardo’s Royal Canadians—C. B.S. 

Jack Denny, Waldorf Astoria Dance Orch.—wN. B. C. 
Anson Weeks’ Orchestra—N. B. C. 

Paul Whiteman—N. B. C. 

Ralph Kirbery, the Dream Singer—N. B. C. 
Eddie Duchin’s Orchestra—C, B. S. 

Hollywood on the Air—N. B. C. 

Jack Denny, Waldorf Astoria Dance Orch.—N. B. C. 
Lew Conrad and Orchestra—N. B. C. 

Cab Calloway’s Orchestra—N. B. C. 

Scotti’s Orchestra—N. B. C. 

Charles Agnew Orchestra—N. B. C. 


LOCAL STATION GUIDE 


The table below gives the nearest station in your locality which corresponds to the originating stations 
WABC, WEAF and WJZ. For obvious reasons, rebroadcast times are not included. All effort is made 
to keep the timetable correct, but Redbook cannot be responsible for errors or omissions, or for last 
minute changes by chains or sponsors. 
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WGN 
WKRC WSAI 


WHK WTAM 
{KRLD WFAA 
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WDRC WTIC 
KMBC WDAF 


Stations WABC WEAF WJZ Stations WABC WEAF WJZ 
Albany ............ WOKO —- — * Louisville.......... WLAP — 
Akron .....eee000.. WADC —— —— Memphis .......... WREC WMC WMC 
Atlanta............ WGST WSB WSB Milwaukee......... WISN WTMJ WTMJ 
Baltimore.......... WCAO WFBR WBAL Minneapolis ........ WCCO KSTP KSTP 
Boston his WEEI WBZ Nashville WLAC WSM WSM 
Ed seeceeereres (WNAC New Orleans....... WDSU WSMB WSMB 
Buffalo ............ {WGR WBEN —— Omaha .oisceceaesse — 
Wynn \WKBW = 


KDKA 


Pittsburgh . 
Portland, Me ...... 
Providence 
Rochester........ 
Schenectady 
Springfield, Mass... 


WJAS WCAE 
WCSH 
WEAN WJAR 
WHEC — 
WGY 


WHAM 
WBZA 
KWK 
KSTP 
WOAI 


KMOX KSD 
Wwcco KSTP 
KTSA WOAI 
WFBL — 
Washington.......... WMAL WRC 
Worcester, Mass.... WORC WTAG 


**WMAQ, KYW, WENR, and WLS alternate on 
WEAF and WJZ networks. 


San Antonio, Texas. . 
Syracuse 








“Just once more,” she said. 

They slapped at the gnats surrounding 
them, and listened. The night also stood 
still and listened. Only the steady flow of 
the river. Out of the clouded darkness the 
moon shot, splashing silver on the water. 

“Nothing.” Mary’s voice rose a little. 
“Nothing, but the Magdalena! I like to 
look at it. It moves so fast.” 

He thought of Forty-second and Broad- 
way, and again of the sluggish river. “But 
Mary, it really moves slowly.” 

“I don’t care. Maybe it does. But 
it goes some place. It goes away from 
here, doesn’t it?” 


ALLEN put his arm gently about her 
shoulders and guided her back into 
the hut, as he would a sick patient. 

“Mary, let’s stop worrying over Pete. 
He can take care of himself in the jungle. 
That’s his work. He’ll be in as soon as 
he can. Now, to please me, let’s play the 
records. Perhaps we could dance. See, 
I'll move the table.” 

She drew out the battered portable re- 
luctantly, with its few discs, from under 
the cupboard, then faced him. “You have 
forgotten all these long ago. Please, Al- 
len, T’ll hold together. I won’t go to 
pieces.” She adjusted the needle, and 
scratchy jazz blared out against the vel- 
vet silence. She tossed back her curls de- 
fiantly. “There!” she said. 

They danced in the flickering of the 
kerosene lamp, stumbling over bumps in 
the hard-packed mud, in the suffocating 
heat, gay with the forced gayety of des- 
peration, until all at once it seemed very 
silly. Mary suddenly said, “Thanksgiv- 
ing!” and laughed a small, bitter laugh. 
“Oh, Allen, I’m so tired!” She sighed 
and stood clinging to him as the record 
ground on. He took her head in his hands, 
and smoothed the curls back. 

“Tired?” he asked foolishly. Her mouth 
was very lovely. He kissed it. 

Mary drew back. “Why did you do 
that?” 

It wae all very simple and clear to War- 
ing just then. ‘Because I wanted to,” 
he told her. “I’m sorry, Mary.” 

Her eyes were unashamed. 
care. -It does help—some.” 

She rested a palm on the table and 
turned from him. The back of her neck 
curved invitingly. Then she straightene 1 
in horror. “Listen, listen, do you hear 
it?” Allen heard it, a soft slap-pat inter- 
mittently on the thatched roof. “It’s 
raining! It’s raining, and I can’t stand 
it!” She covered ker face with her hands, 
and her shoulders quivered. 

Allen caught her up quickly in his arms 
and shook her. ‘Stop it!” he said sternly. 
But he did not shake her again. She was 
too light and frail. He lifted her and 
carried her to the wicker sofa. 

Mary opened her eyes and laughed. 

“Be careful of the furniture!” she cried, 
and laughed again, dreadfully. 

Allen sat down with her in his lap. 
“Stop it!” he commanded, but she paid no 
attention. Then, as she became more 
hysterical, he roared at her. She only 
looked at him in such hurt surprise, and 
said with such a trembling voice, “I can’t,” 
that he held her closer and kissed her 


“T don’t 
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again, a long, lingering kiss. Mary drew 
a sobbing breath, then sighed and sank 
limply against his shoulder. There was a 


long silence. Then, “I’m all right, now— 


I guess,” she said weakly. 

“If you must cry, cry.” He patted her 
shoulder tenderly. ‘‘But don’t have hyster- 
ia. You’re too brave and fine to give 
way like that.” 

Mary must not lose her mind; she was 
dangerously near it. Two years—with the 
jungle waiting, waiting to devour! He 
felt confused with her helplessness in his 
arms. He was tired and drowsy with the 
tropical heat. She was so lovely. There 
was a perfume to her hair. She said it 
helped—to kiss her. So he kissed her 
once more. If only he knew a lullaby! 
There was a poem they had read together 
—‘“Evening Song of Senlin”—once, so long 
ago. His low, smooth voice repeated: 


“There are roses to kiss; and mouths to 
kiss; 

And the sharp-pained shadow of death, 

I remember a rain-drop on my cheek— 

A wind like a fragrant breath. ... 

And the star I laugh on tilts through 
heaven; 

And the heavens are dark and steep... 

I will forget these things once more 

In the silences of sleep.” 


The rain pattered with increasing force, 
seeking new places to tread on the roof 
with its moist bare feet. He could hear 
it crackling the palm leaves against the 
hut. They were utterly alone in the quiet, 
and the quiet was entirely unhuman. It 
was like nothing Waring had ever known. 

Mary rose. “The silences of sleep,” 
she repeated. “I—’ She turned away, 
trying to smile, and failing. ‘Good night, 
Allen,” she said. 


H's eyes followed her intently. The 
curtain swung as she passed, then 
hung again in limp stillness. It dragged 
at one corner, then stopped, motionless. 
Damn it, why did that annoy him so much? 
Waring’s brain seemed suddenly to clear. 
The tropics had made him see sharply. 
There was only one thing in the world 
that mattered—Mary. 

He started toward the curtain, then 
stopped. It symbolized something. What 
was it? Friendship, he thought ironically, 
dragging at one corner. He pushed it 
aside. 

Mary stood there, crying softly. He 
pulled her to him, and her head rested 
on his shoulder. ‘You’re so sweet to me, 
Allen.” 

“And you are very, very strange.” 

“How am I strange?” 

“You are so cool and—unafraid.” He 
bent to kiss her, as a long-drawn howl 
shattered the night. Mary shivered and 
trembled in his arms. 

“Pete’s—out there—somewhere,” 
whispered. Waring kissed her again. 

“Allen,” she choked, “how do you know 
when right is right, and wrong is wrong? 
How do you know?” 

“Mary, darling,” he told her, hoarsely 
intent, “I know nothing. Nothing, except 
that I love you—as I’ve always loved you.” 

The kerosene lamp sputtered and went 
our Rain beat heavily on the thatched 
roof. 


she 
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HEN the sun again shot over the 

horizon, the servants put away the 
phonograph and made an indolent effort 
at dusting. 

There was a fresh coolness to the early 
morning air after rain, like a summer 
dawn, Allen thought. Mary appeared 
while he was breakfasting, transfixing him 
with the pain in her eyes. He rose quickly 
and went toward her. 

“Darling! Don’t look at me that way. 
Have a cup of coffee.” 

She only shook her head. 

Her mouth smiled a weary, small smile. 
“Don’t you understand, Allen? Pete and 
I have so carefully built up our love, and 
our need for each other. You have in- 
terfered, Allen. Nothing will ever be the 
same again. Can’t you see that I hate you 
because you have made me love you?” 

Waring sank into a chair. “Oh, Mary, 
I—didn’t realize—you—too—”’ 

Mary shut her eyes. “You'll have to 
go. There’s a river boat down the coast 
tomorrow, Saturday.” 

“But Mary, what about you?” 

She twisted her hands together hope- 
lessly. “For me—it will go on, like a long, 
lingering agony. I can fight it. I will 
fight it. As I’ve fought—the jungle. But 
Allen, it will take time. This—nothing 
can be—but this is—stronger than the— 
jungle.” 

Neither of them heard the first rap at 
the door. Neither of them heard the 
voices outside. But the second rap was 
louder. Waring leaped to his feet as 
Mary flung open the door and cried out: 
“Pete!” 

Three tired peons were with him. The 
pack-mules stood still, with drooping ears. 
Pete was tied on his, his rumpled, hand- 
some head looped with a dirty handker- 
chief. Heavy ropes bound his arms to 
his sides. He leaned and swayed dizzily 
in the saddle, with a fearful light burning 
in his black eyes. As he stared at Allen 
dully, unseeing, his parched lips mumbled: 
“Un borracho. Sin verguenza.” Then he 
cried in a tortured voice that broke into a 
thin wail: “Pancho, mi senora—Pancho?” 

Mary was sobbing. “Pete, Pete, listen 
tome. That’s Allen over there. He’s not 
drunk, as you say. Here I am, your 
sefora. Oh, Pete, Pete!” She caught at 
his bindings and pulled frantically. 

It was Waring who caught up a machete 
from Pancho, the peon, to cut Pete loose. 
It was into Waring’s arms that the sick 
man toppled, and fighting with a fever- 
crazed strength, was carried to his bed. 
It was Waring who hurriedly opened his 
small black bag, without which he never 
traveled. 

One of the peons told Mary in Spanish: 
“The sefior was with fever the whole of 
the week past. A trip the most horrible!” 


Ss ALARIA,” said Allen presently, “a 
very bad case. Get plenty of boiled 
water, clean clothes. He’s delirious, with 
a temperature of 105. Get blankets, and 
a hot stone for his feet.” 
Mary got up from her knees. 
“T can’t go tomorrow, Mary. I think 
I can pull Pete out of this. He needs 
expert care. Bring a wash-basin too. Stop 
that silly crying, and get busy.” 
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“He looked at you and said you were 
‘without shame!’ ” 

“So I am,” said Allen tenderly, “with- 
out shame. Hurry, Mary.” 

Tears streamed down her face as she 
ran to the patio.... 

The next two weeks passed as in a night- 
mare, an eternity of minutes, slow and 
unending. 

Pete lay on his cot, flushed and wasted, 
moaning in delirium. Sometimes he cried, 
piteously. Sometimes the hands of Mary 
and Allen touched accidentally in their 
caring for him, and agony mirrored itself 
on their faces. 

All the while the palms clashed their 
fronds together, and the purple-magenta 
bougainvillea flowered more lavishly. 
And at evening the sun shot out its flame 
of sunset clouds over the Rio Magdalena 
as it moved sinuously down from grim 
Colombian mountains. Flies droned and 
buzzed, as did small insistent gnats; and 
great bats came from hiding, to wheel 
over thatched roofs, as Some One pulled 
a yellow plate of a moon higher and higher 
into the deep blue, on the end of an unseen 
string. 

Waring, alert, intense, used the utmost 
of his knowledge and skill. He and Mary 
kept alternate vigils. He was no longer 
the dapper guest, but a weary doctor; 
his white linens were rumpled and soiled. 
He tried not to think. When he did, 
in his nightmare of heat and exhaus- 
tion, he dreamed of white curtains flutter- 
ing coolly in a breeze from the Hudson, 
and Mary smiling over a breakfast-table 
set with fine china. 

After ten days Mary gave out. There 
were hysterics again. Waring gave her 
an opiate. Then he fought the battle 
alone, day and night. Airless nights, when 
the sluggish atmosphere rose from around 
the flickering kerosene lamp, and went 
nowhere. He sat on the edge of his cot, 
head in his hands. If only he could sleep! 
If only he dared sleep! If he slept, even 
for two hours—happiness. He ran his 
hands through his hair, and looked with 
heavy eyes at the gray portiére. It hung 
listlessly, one corner dusty from dragging 
on the floor. It roused him sharply. Be- 
cause of that, he dared not sleep. He 
would not sleep. He rose abruptly from 
his cot, and paced the room. If he walked, 
he could keep awake. 

The night of the crisis, when the fever 
was to turn—or not to turn—they both 
waited. They had little to say. Waring 
sat watching Pete’s breathing, as he 
mopped his forehead with a soggy hand- 
kerchief. After all, he had done his ut- 
most. If Pete did not live— 


Ue four in the morning, they waited. 
Pete lay in an exhausted stupor. Then 
his eyes slowly opened, and in that flick- 
ering hot light, he looked up. 

“Mary?” he asked in weak delight. Her 
mouth puckered piteously. She pressed 
her cheek to his hand. 

Waring stepped round the cot and 
caught a limp wrist in trained fingers. 
Pete, with a tremendous effort, succeeded 
in turning his head. “Allen!” he ex- 
claimed in surprise. ‘You—old—bum!” 
Then his head fell weakly against the pil- 
low, and he was sleeping—the tired, re- 
freshing sleep of the convalescent. 

Mary’s eyes sought Allen’s. He nodded. 
“He'll live.” 


Her hands gripped his arms desperately. 
“Allen, you are more wonderful even than 
I thought. Oh, if only I could find you 
contemptible!” 

Waring cleared his throat. For a mo- 
ment he could not speak. Then, “I’m 
glad, Mary.” They clung to each other 
in the quick-rising dawn. “Oh, Mary, 
Mary!” he cried brokenly. 

“<The sharp-pained shadow of death—’” 
she whispered. 
You're so tired.” 


JROTES week found Pete propped 
up in a chair in the living-room, 
wasted, thin, but pleasantly surprised to 
be alive. Allen patted his shoulder. 

“Now that you’re up and eating, I’m 
pulling out on the boat tomorrow night.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” Pete told him 
crossly. “You’ve made no visit at all. 
Had to nurse your host, and when he be- 
comes a human being again, you threaten 
to leave him.” 

“You know it isn’t that. I don’t dare 
lose my patients. I’ve already been away 
more than a month.” 

Pete grinned. “I can’t let you go, dog- 
gone it! Why, Providence sent you down 
here when it did. I’d probably have died 
if you hadn’t been here. Hasn’t a man 
whose life you’ve saved got some claim 
on you?” 

“None whatever,” Allen told him grim- 
ly. “I’m always only—a doctor.” 

The next day, after tea, Pete got up in 
honor of his guest’s departure. The river 
boat Tolima would stop at El Pueblo 
shortly after dark. He stretched delight- 
edly and stood on his feet. They were 
as uncertain as a baby’s. He laughed and 
tottered a few steps. “Not quite as good 
as new,” he said joyously; “but watch 
me.” 

“Take it easy,” Waring warned him. 
“Little by little.” Pete pushed his helping 
hand away. 

“No,” he said, “let me alone.” 

Waring went on with his packing. Pete 
continued to wabble about, with intervals 
of rest in his chair. After all, there 
was enormous vitality in that body of his 
that had fought the jungle. He looked at 
his watch. 

“Sunset,” he said, “in five minutes. I 
want to see the river.” He rose from his 
chair. 

Waring went to him and took his arm. 

“No,” Pete protested, “I’m all right. 
T’ll only step out the door. I sha’n’t fall 
—see? I’m really steady now. I'll hang 
onto the palm outside. The Magdalena 
at sunset—there’s nothing like it.” At 
his insistence, Waring sat down again. 
Pete closed the door behind his dragging 
steps. 

Mary stood with downcast eyes, finger- 
ing the worn lace cloth on the table. 

“Can you forgive me?” Waring asked 
in a low voice. 

Her eyes were wistful. “I have had,” 
she said, “one moment of complete, un- 
marred happiness, with you. Very few of 
us get that much out of life, do we? More 
than I deserve. What matter what hap- 
pens the rest of my days? Of course, 
Allen, I forgive you.” 

He said nothing. There was nothing 
more to be said, except the silence. It 
beat on them, heavy and unforgetable as 
the heat. 

Mary spoke again. “There will be many, 


“Go and sleep, Allen. ° 


many tomorrows, after you have gone, 
Allen. They will be sultry and lifeless 
and unending. Many empty tomorrows.” 
She drew a deep breath and tried to pull 
together a remnant of the old high courage. 
“But I shall always have, Allen, a yester- 
day. And thank you.” 

Waring turned his face away, that she 
might not realize the deepness of his hurt. 
The silence covered them again—a silence 
filled with unspoken words. 

Then, breaking into that silence, came 
a soul-terrorizing cry from a peon: “La 
vibora! Dios mio! La vitbora!” 

Waring reached the door first, Mary be- 
hind him. And they stopped. 

The terror in the peon’s face they saw, 
and a long, thick slimness that slithered 
quickly away. And they saw—Pete. He 
was lying half on his side, half on his back. 
Waring bent over him, but it was too late. 
Death had come swiftly. Mirrored in 
Pete’s face was the joy of seeing the 
Magdalena—at sunset. And as Mary and 
Allen stood, stunned by their own help- 
lessness, surrounded by the _ increasing 
horde of curious peons whose curiosity 
became transfixed horror, the tropic sun 
burst into multicolored fire. Then there 
was only the black velvet night. 

In the darkness Mary flung out her 
hands and cried out in anguished pain: 
“TI knew—I knew there was Something 
waiting—always waiting—but I didn’t 
know—it was this!” 

Waring did what he could, which was 
little. He found the wound, tiny enough 
to be almost invisible, in the ankle vein. 
Mary stood like stone, immovable, a som- 
ber fire in her haunted eyes. Beyond her, 
Waring saw outlined on the thatched roof 
of the hut a vulture. 

The peons were wailing their sympathy, 
They understood the need for haste. 
“Donde?” they asked. Waring pointed to 
the side of the hut. Three spades set 
to work. The peons told him the snake 
called “el montuno” killed almost instan- 
taneously when its great injection of poison 
was spewed into a vein—that it produced 
paralysis and death in less than one min- 
ute. They explained in simple Spanish 
words, wiping their tears on the backs of 
their hands, and looking eagerly to make 
sure he understood them. The soft plod 
of soft dirt being excavated continued. 


BAck in the hut Mary sat, still im- 
movable, that uncomprehending gaze 
in her eyes. Waring passed her, pushed 
aside the gray portiére. He gathered up 
a few pitiful things. A half-empty powder- 
box, a pair of mended stockings, a tooth- 
brush, a straw hat, two clean, shabby 
nightgowns. He stuffed them into his bag. 
A peon came in, and told him with gestures 
that they were ready. 

He stopped before the girl. “Mary,” 
he asked, “do you want to—’ She rose 
and moved out the door with him, with 
hypnotized, halting steps. She looked 
unsurprised at the village priest, with his 
rope sandals and his shaven head. The 
mumbled words of the priest, the increas- 
ing crescendo of the wailing peons, con- 
tinued like the dreams of delirium. Mary 
jerked back with an electric-like shock as 
the peons lowered him into the grave. And 
she spoke one sentence, horrifying in its 
tearlessness. 

“Pete,” she whispered, “Pete! 
loved the jungle—so!” 


You 


Above the funereal chant, above the soft 
plod of soft dirt being thrown back into 
place, Waring heard the mournful hoot of 
the river steamer. He put his arm about 
Mary. “Come,” he told her. She moved 
gropingly, her hands rigidly before her. 
She seemed not to know where she was 
going, or what she was doing. Twice she 
stumbled, and Waring caught her. She 
was like a living person who was not alive. 

The servants followed with the bags 
down to the creaky wharf. They cried, 
and kissed the hem of Mary’s skirt. She 
was not conscious of their presence. War- 
ing filled outstretched hands with bills. 


HEY stood on the deck of the steamer, 

as the grinding chunk of the stern- 
wheel paddles began to pull them away 
over the black stretch of water, and the 
moaning of the peons faded. 

Mary seemed to waken from her daze. 
“Allen,” she exclaimed in shocked surprise, 
“why—I’m—I’m—on the boat!” 

“Yes,” he said gently, “we’re going back 
—back where life is neat and orderly and 
easy. Back to an electric refrigerator and 
a vacuum cleaner, and a drug-store around 
the corner, with ice-cream.” His voice 
threatened to break, and he stopped. 


“Oh,” said Mary. 

The boat moved with the Rio Magdalena 
in its sinuous path down from grim Colom- 
bian mountains. Great bats came from 
hiding to wheel over now distant thatched 
huts, as Some One pulled the yellow plate 
of a moon higher and higher into the deep 
blue, on its invisible string. They were 
slowly going away from the persistence of 
underlying, crafty silence. From the eter- 
nity of the unknown, from the terrors, the 
endurance and the patience of the jungle. 

Mary leaned her head wearily on War- 
ing’s shoulder. She closed her eyes, and 
the thoughts raced by. Roses to kiss... . 
lips to kiss.... Sharp-pained. ... shadow 


.... death. ... remember. .. . raindrop 
. .. . wind—like fragrant breath... . 
Star... . tilts... . heavens... . dark 
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She looked up at him, at his pain-ridden 
face, that was so dear to her. Her eyes 
were the shining, incredulous eyes of a 
small hurt child. “Allen,” she asked in 
the soft wonderment of remembrance, 
“Allen, will there be—roses—for me?” 

His eyes were wet. “Hundreds,” he 
told her brokenly. 

Then the blessed relaxation of tears 
came, and Mary sobbed dreadfully. 


BILL WRITES AGAIN TO “DERE MABLE’”’ 


(Continued from page 29) 


how Id been using my feet all my life 
(barrin a few months at the start) an they 
didnt show no signs of wearin off yet. 

Its no use tryin to use brains with a 
fellow like that tho. The old pill shoot- 
er stamped the I. C. on my dogs an it 
took me three months to crawl into that 
mans army on my hands and knees. It 
would be easier for a camel to get a needel 
out of his eye as Shaksper once says then 
it was for me to get permishun to get my 
head blowed off in a uniform what was 
three sizes to big. 

But I got ix. Thats the main thing as 
one eyed Conelly used to say. An I got 
to France. An theres about a coupla mily- 
un others in the same boat. An now there 
tryin to tell me the governmint owes me 
money. 

It makes me sore to have em act like 
this war was fought on a contrack basis. 
Its the only war I got an Id kind of like 
to keep it decent. 

Of course if Id gotten messed up that 
would have been diferent. Then Id have 
expected a lot and would have been the 
first to holler. I dont know anybody that 
dont agree with that. If there is an I 
meet him he'll need a little help himself 
an it wont be from the governmint. Im 
for diggen down for that crowd till we 
strike rock an then blast for the rest. 

An insted of that they want me to hop 
on the band wagon an take a ride with 
em. Well they got another guess comin. 

The way it looks to me Mable is this. 
Ether they owe us somethin or theres 
somebody lookin for charity. Now Im 
here to state they dont owe me nothin. 
I didnt fight the war for a lot of congres- 
men. I fought it for my countery, an for 
Philopolis an for you even if you didnt 
marry me in the end. Thats what I 
fought the war for. Yes an for your 
father to if you think itll make him feel 
se better. Nobody owes me nothin for 
that. 


Then it must be charity. An you can 
tell Mr. Hoover, the presydent, for me I 
dont want any. I havnt got any money 
left but nobody else has ether an bein 
busted aint so bad if you can get enuff 
other fellos to go busted with you. I aint 
much of a student of enocomics. It seems 
sort of plain to me though that if nobody 
has any money as everybody says they 
have we ought to save it for the fellos 
that still draggin thereselves around in the 
hospitals insted of givin it to a lot of 
helthy guys to buy new tires for there old 
flivvers. 

No—when Im a dodderin old reck like 
your granfather with spanish moss hang- 
in from my chin an a lot of granchildren 
hangin to my pants leg then Im goin to 
set em on my knee in regelar formashun 
and tell em about the war an theyve got 
to like it. An when they ask me if I was 
in all the battels Ill be able to hold my 
head up as high as the lambago lets me 
an say “yes all but one the battel of 
Washinton, D. C. I kep out of that cause 
I had all the fightin I wanted before the 
11 of November in 1918.” 

But what am I doin talkin about gran- 
children and goin on like this about the 
war. An you a widow less than a month 
old with your mother in Washinton, D. C. 
When I took my peninhand I didnt intend 
to only just drop you a line as you would 
to anybody that was a neighbor once an 
had lost there husband beside. My address 
is at the top of the paper but I guess you 
wouldnt want to write me after all these 
years. If you did you better do it right 
away cause I got to go on the road next 
week. 

Give my regards to your mother. An 
if you see any senators or congresmen 
down there let me know what they look 
like. Im interested in anything that has 
to do with natshural histery. 

Yours till somebody pays for the war, 

BILL. 
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C uT loose with a locomotive! Ingram’s 
is something to yell about! It’s the 
greatest shaving cream ever invented. It 
shaves you as cool as a New Year’s game 
at Alaska U. It’s cool, cool, COOL! 

We put three special things into every 
jar and every tube of Ingram’s. You need 
only to buy one container or the other; 
both are full of the same grand cream. 
It acts on yourcheek like a shaving cream, 
lotion, and a skin tonic—all at once. 

Once you've tried Ingram’s you'll al- 
ways insist on it. That’s why it saves time 
and trouble to buy a jar or a tube at 
your druggist’s. 

But if you want to try a sample first— 
send in the coupon anda 2¢ stamp. We'll 
give you your first ten 100% comfortable 
shaves. 





BrisTOL-Myers Co., DEPT. K-122 

110 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
I’d like to try ten cool Ingram shaves. 
I enclose a 2-cent stamp. 


Name. 
Street. 


City, State. 
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CHICAGO—HOW TO REFORM IT 


by the city council. The city council 
should be a legislative body. Executive 
control should rest entirely with the mayor. 
An absolute essential to a city as large as 
Chicago is a budget bureau which should 
be under the mayor. Through that bureau 
of budget should pass every request for 
the appropriation of public money, even if 
this requires legislative enactment. The 
people of a city look to the mayor as the 
responsible individual, and he should 
therefore have corresponding power. 

In Chicago, as in many other cities and 
States, entirely too many offices are se- 
lected by the electorate. Prior to the re- 
organization of the State government, 
New York State elected seven State offi- 
cials. Under reorganization it elects only 
four. There is no reason, for instance, in 
the city of Chicago, why the city clerk 
should be elected; nor is there any reason 
why the clerk of the Municipal Court 
should be elected; and it sounds like a 
joke to be electing the bailiff of the Mu- 
nicipal Court. They might well all be ap- 
pointed, either by the chief justice or by 
judges of the Municipal Court, who would 
probably remain as election officials. 

No commissions having any executive 
function should be appointed by the City 
Council. I note in the recent report of the 
Mayor’s Advisory Commission that the 
council appoints an athletic commission, 
likewise a billiard commission, a commis- 
sion on public vehicles and a workmen’s 
compensation bureau. All of these activi- 
ties should be fitted into the departments 
that come directly under the mayor. I 
note also a large number of independent 
pension boards. They should all be codér- 
dinated and put into a department of 
finance. There is no reason why a county 
judge of Cook County should appoint a 
board of elections for the city of Chicago. 
They should either be elected by the city 
council or appointed by the mayor. The 
same thing applies to the office of the elec- 
tion commission. In brief, the mayor 
should be what everybody believes he is— 
the executive head of the municipality, 
with broad and sweeping power with re- 
spect to all of its business transactions. 

The ideal set-up of a government for the 
city of Chicago would consist of the office 
of mayor as the chief executive, and all 
business and executive functions of the 
city transacted in a small number of de- 
partments directly under the control of 
the mayor; the election of a city council 
as a legislative body to enact ordinances 
and necessary appropriations, subject to 
veto, in whole or in part, of the mayor. 

No municipality that divides its taxing 
functions into a number of different agen- 
cies can successfully operate. That 
function should rest entirely with a depart- 
ment of taxation and assessment. It 
should be directly under the mayor. There 
would seem to be no necessity for the 
election of a city treasurer when you have 
a department of finance responsible to the 
mayor. There is no reason for the election 
of a city clerk by the people. He should 
be elected by the city council. He is, in 
reality, the clerk of the city council. The 
city needs no clerk; if it does, he should 
be appointed by the Mayor. 

No agency that spends money should 
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either levy taxes or have any hand in its 
appropriation. Chicago is big enough to 
have practically a State form of govern- 
ment, with an upper and a lower house as 
lawmaking bodies, with an executive budg- 
et system under the control of the mayor, 
with the right in the City Legislature to 
reduce but not increase an item in the 
appropriation bill, and with the power to 
add new items subject to the veto power 
of the mayor. A broad grant of power 
should be given by the State to the legis- 
lative bodies of the city, to permit them 
to enact statutes subject to the approval 
of the mayor for the conduct of the ordi- 
nary everyday business of the city. 

At the present time each department of 
the government of the city of Chicago pur- 
chases its own supplies. No really good 
business organization could stand such a 
situation. A central bureau of purchase 
should be set up, where standards and 
specifications may be prepared, and com- 
petitive bids received. The head of such a 
department should be appointed by the 
mayor. While it is true that the success- 
ful operation of government is controlled 
by the personal equation, it is also true 
that the best-intentioned man in the world 
cannot do a good job with an antiquated 
piece of machinery. 


‘HE natural question arises: how can 
this all be brought about? The present 
mayor of the city of Chicago is in favor of 
it, and he so stated in a communication to 
the city council in transmitting a report 
of his advisory commission. Mayor Cer- 
mak calls attention to the fact that the 
recommendations whose adoption he urges, 
“cover specific problems which can be ac- 
complished without legislative action.” The 
report of the commission emphasizes that 
the cost of government and taxes can and 
must be “reduced through responsible and 
improved management, vigorous economy 
in operating and capital expenditures, with- 
out sacrifice of efficiency in essential pub- 
lic services. The remedy for tax-relief 
during this economic period lies in these 
fields more than in the shifting of the cost 
of government from one group of taxpayers 
to another through the creation of new 
sources of revenue, or through the bal- 
ancing of budgets by increases in taxes.” 

If nothing happens, it is simply because 
the rank and file of the people of Chicago 
are not sufficiently interested in their 
government to insist upon its enactment, 
because they are satisfied with things as 
they are and are unwilling to bring the 
necessary pressure required to push all 
public reforms, of whatever nature they 
may be. To this report the attention of 
the citizens of Chicago should be strongly 
directed, in order that they may be the 
voice of public opinion behind the mayor 
and his advisory commission in their ef- 
forts to simplify and make less expensive 
the government of the city. 

The mayor’s commission says that the 
plans which it recommends are of a con- 
servative character, and cover only the 
more obvious and pressing changes and 
improvements. They point out that fur- 
ther improvement and reduction in costs 
are possible if the general assembly will 
act and adopt thoroughgoing administra- 


tive changes. An annual reduction of over 
eighteen per cent of the present appro- 
priations and expenditures for city admin- 
istration, or the sum of $22,500,000, can 
be accomplished by the action of the city 
council itself. At least half of that sav- 
ing would be in reducing annual appro- 
priations and costs for operating, mainte- 
nance and general construction purposes. 

The general assembly, the legislative 
body of the State of Illinois, should be in 
sympathy with these proposals, because no 
big city like Chicago can face financial 
straits without having it affect the whole 
State. If the bonds of the city of Chicago 
are not an attractive purchase jn the bond 
market, how can you expect to sell the 
bonds of the outlying counties, or their 
municipalities? 

This is a particularly opportune moment 
to have public opinion properly reflected, 
because unquestionably one of the serious 
dangers of the present world-wide business 
depression seems to be the breaking-down 
of government itself, particularly in its 
financial aspects. There is undoubtedly, 
throughout this country today, a greater 
interest in appropriation of public money 
than at any other time in my memory. 

Receivers for real property appointed 
by the courts because they are unable to 
meet their carrying charges are daily oc- 
currences throughout the land. An assessed 
valuation having once been fixed upon a 
piece of property, it is difficult to reduce 
it. Therefore little can be expected by 
the taxpayer in the way of a reduction of 
assessed valuation. The only way he can 
be helped is to reduce the rate at which 
he pays upon that assessed valuation, and 
the only way to reduce that rate is to re- 
duce the cost of the government. The only 
way to reduce the cost of the government 
is to cut out unnecessary duplicating de- 
partments that have no useful purposes as 
far as the taxpayer is concerned, but 
simply provide patronage, which in turn 
makes the grease required for the wheels 
of a political machine. 

It will not do to take any one part of a 
program. It must be complete—a thor- 
ough job. The whole foundation of the 
structure of the government must be 
strengthened. You cannot take care of it 
in one corner and neglect it in another. 
If the cities are to stand up and give one 
hundred per cent of service to their citi- 
zens at a minimum cost, thorough and 
complete reorganization in every detail 
must be carried out. 

The people of Chicago cannot be un- 
familiar with reorganization of govern- 
ment, because under Governor Lowden the 
State of Illinois was one of the first States 
to pull down the big, heavy, cumbersome, 
overloaded framework of the government 
of that State and reduce it to a small num- 
ber of departments. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it was done by statute law instead 
of being fastened into the constitution, 
where it would be infinitely more difficult 
to undo a good job, once accomplished. 


Next month Alfred E. Smith takes 


up the different problem of another 
great American city. 
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time that day. The approach of the cock- 
tail hour had sent all players scurrying 
back to town, and for several minutes I 
sat all alone near the first green. Then 
I heard the sound of a powerful motor. I 
turned, and saw a big blue car stop some 
three hundred feet away from where I 
was. A tall woman, dressed in white, 
stepped out and took her golf-bag from 
the driver. The next moment I was run- 
ning. I felt certain it was she. No one else 
could have possessed that rare combination 
of very broad shoulders and extremely 
narrow ankles. With the hot and strong 
wind blowing in my face, and the words, 
“Return, return, O Shulamite” ringing in 
my ears, it seemed as if it would take me 
hours to cover those three hundred feet. 
She took a swing, made a drive, evidently 
unaware of a hatless man running toward 
her; and then, just as I was about to yell 
her name, she turned around to arrange 
her red-and-yellow scarf, and I saw that 
she was not “she.” The same figure, same 
height, same unruly auburn hair, same con- 
tours of a pale oval face; but there the 
resemblance stopped. The blue eyes of 
this one reflected coldness and annoyance; 


the green eyes of the other wore a constant _ 


smile of teasing mockery. This woman 
looked between twenty-eight and thirty, 
but the manner in which she sized me up, 
with a frown of exaggerated indifference, 
suggested that she may have been less. 

I bowed, received no bow in return, and 
stepped aside. She continued to play, and 
I followed her for nine holes, always keep- 
ing between us a distance affording an 
alibi. My curiosity aroused and the sight 
of her thin, tall, broad-shouldered, narrow- 
ankled figure reminding me so vividly of 
my perfect companion, I would have 
readily walked by her side for even thirty- 
six holes, if necessary, but she played just 

‘nine. Then she went back to her car, 
without as much as another glance at me. 

“This finishes it,” I said aloud, which 
was a lie, because I knew that she had 
made a considerable impression on me, 
and that I would do all in my power to see 
her again. 


IGHT after dinner I went to the Ca- 

sino, supposedly to shake hands with 
some American friends, but in fact to try 
to find the lady of the blue car. 

She was not there, and this first sad- 
dened me, then made me furiously angry 
with myself—the two unmistakable signs 
of a man falling in love. By midnight I 
surrendered to the truth and turned the 
conversation at our table toward the “new 
after-war faces” to be seen in Biarritz. 

“Do you happen to know,” I asked my 
friends, “the name of that fascinating 
young lady who comes to the links around 
the cocktail hour, driving in a big blue car 
and playing all by herself?” 

No, they did not know her, but they 
supposed I could very easily learn all I 
wanted by watching for her at the Mire- 
mont Bar and asking the maitre-d’hétel. 

“But that means waiting until tomor- 
row!” I exclaimed, innocently causing a 
thunderous outburst of laughter and a 
great deal of teasing. 

“Many a sage,” said a grumpy gentle- 
man present, “has made a perfect fool 


of himself just by staying at the golf- 
links after the cocktail hour. . . . Golf is 
a game that can be safely played only in 
the morning.” 

Evidently he did not know that in 1907 
I used to play it only in the morning. 


‘THE following noon found me firmly 
entrenched in the Miremont at a table 
facing the entrance where I could see 
everyone coming from the street. So fear- 
ful I was of missing my mysterious lady, 
that I greeted my friends of the previous 
night rather lukewarmly. I anticipated 
they would ask me to join them, and I 
dreaded to lose my post of observation. 
They took it good-naturedly and sent me 
a short note which said: “Patience, pa- 
tience and more patience!” Just then the 
now familiar blue car stopped in front of 
the Miremont. I stood up to get a better 
view. She was alone again; the maitre- 
d@’h6tel rushed toward her. She waved him 
aside. 

“T am looking for some one I know,” 
she said in those jerky tones which seem 
to be expressly cultivated by the British 
women of the younger generation. 

Before, however, I had a chance to con- 
gratulate myself on the correctness of my 
prognosis, she went inside and made 
straight for the table occupied by my 
friends. Embarrassing as it was for me 
to join them now, after having declined 
their original invitation, I felt no hesitancy 
in doing it. I would have broken each and 
every rule of etiquette and decent behavior 
for the sake of making the acquaintance 
of that woman. And besides, I said to 
myself comfortingly, why did they lie to 
me last night, pretending not to know her? 

Duly introduced,—her name meant 
nothing to me; it was just another British 
name,—I sat beside her and began by say- 
ing that we had very nearly met the day 
before on the golf links. 

“Really?” she replied coldly, and that 
was as much as she chose to say during 
our first encounter. A few minutes later 
she got up and left. 

I needed not to ask too many questions. 
One never does when taking cocktails with 
Americans in Biarritz. In less than three 
Martinis I was given a wealth of informa- 
tion pertaining to the none-too-talkative 
lady. She was twenty-five, and separated 
from her husband. The rest consisted of 
gossip, unverified and commonplace. 

A series of fretful days ensued. My 
Bible closed, and peace of mind gone, I 
commuted between the golf-links and the 
Miremont, looking in vain for the sight 
of the blue car. Finally I could stand this 
suspense no longer, and decided to make 
a tour of the hotels. I found she had been 
staying at the Palais, but had left for Paris 
five days before, precisely two hours after 
I had met her in the Miremont. That 
night I slept on the train... . 

The masters of the art of pursuit tell 
us that one can win almost any woman 
by applying a sufficient amount of per- 
sistence. Persistent I was, probably even 
annoying. But it would be a gross over- 
statement to say that I succeeded in really 
winning her. No fifty-three could or ever 
did win a twenty-five. Self-evident as this 
truth is, I overlooked it in 1919, I would 
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joyfully ignore it again, were I to live my 
life anew. So long as there remains one 
man in this world of ours, he will be anx- 
ious to risk what he has, in his pathetic 
attempts to get what he cannot reach. 

Thad Xenia. That was a certainty, both 
in 1907 and in 1919. I was willing to lose 
her, in 1907 because I tried to be an en- 
sign of twenty instead of a retired admiral 
of forty-one; in 1919 because I thought I 
had met some one resembling a woman 
who turned me down twelve years before! 

Looking back upon my last love-de- 
bacle,—it was the last, the very last,—I 
realize that I was never able to distinguish 
between the three faces, each one of them 
precious, each one appealing. Xenia, my 
perfect companion of Biarritz, my blue- 
eyed British lady—I needed all three of 
them, and I was prompted in my love for 
them by the three vastly different but 
equally formidable forces: My loyalties, 
my memories, my quest of youth. 

Each time I came to the point when I 
had to decide and choose, I hesitated, not 
through cowardice, but because of sheer 
inability to make up my mind. 

In its essentials my sad affair of 1919 
developed along the lines of my romance 
of 1907, although this time I was of course 
both handicapped and aided by the prefix 
“ex” being added to my Imperial title. I 
gained in freedom what I had lost in 
estates. On one hand, I ceased to be a 


man protected by the secret police and 
watched by the Russian Embassy; on the 
other hand, I was not able any more to 
afford the luxuries I wished to provide for 
the woman I loved. 

My pursuit lasted three years and cov- 
ered a lot of territory. Accustomed as she 
was to divide her year between Paris, 
Deauville, Lido, Biarritz, and the French 
Riviera, she naturally expected me to fol- 
low her, and felt no inclination to change 
her well-established routine. She said that 
if my love for her measured up to my per- 
sistence, it should culminate in our mar- 
riage. 

Once more I had to face Xenia. I hated 
to do it, because it struck me as being so 
beastly cruel to crown my wife’s tragedy 
with the demand for a divorce; but there 
was no other choice. Having forfeited my 
happiness in 1907, I was determined to 
fight for it now. The whole trouble lay 
in the fact that it was going to be a very 
one-sided fight, for never since the day I 
married her, had Xenia so much as re- 
proached me or raised her voice. 

Our explanation was painful and useless. 
Just as I anticipated, she sat perfectly 
quiet—not a word of protest, not a frown. 

I talked. She listened. Until the very 
end I could not guess what was on her 
mind. Then she smiled Nicky’s smile, and 
said she would gladly sacrifice everything 
and anything in order to make me happy, 


but she simply must consult her bishop! 
Nothing at all had changed under the sun 
in so far as her ideas of a Christian’s 
duties were concerned. I could no more 
make her understand the utter absurdity 
of her decision than could I years ago 
force her brother to keep Russia out of a 
war with Japan. They both possessed that 
certain strange something which people 
mistook for weakness, but which helped 
them stand still in the face of a cannonade. 

Needless to add, the bishop turned his 
thumbs down. He would not have been a 
Russian bishop had he been capable of 
sympathizing with life. 

I raved. I threatened. I grunted in mor- 
tal agony. All to no avail! Xenia was 
still her brother’s sister; so I had to break 
the bad news to my prospective bride. 

“T am accustomed to know exactly 
where I am heading,” she said firmly, and 
that was the end. 

She got up—we were sitting on the 
terrace of the Miremont, tied her red-and- 
yellow scarf, and motioned to her driver. 

I remained alone. I am still alone. It 
took me several years more to realize that 
even bishops can be right, sometimes. 


Grand Duke Alexander continues the 
frank account of his sometimes tragic, 


sometimes amusing post-war experi- 
ences, in an early number of Redbook. 
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hint during the evening that German bar- 
ons aren’t so very important—” 

“We do barons, my dear Mrs. Olcott,” 
smiled Trudy coldly, “for a dime a dozen.” 

The clack of the client’s high heels on 
the tiled floor of the hall had died away 
before Cliff dared to speak. 

“Five hundred berries!” 

“Maybe razzberries, dearie!” Trudy 
grinned, then went to him and gave his 
sleek hair an affectionate tug while she 
kissed him. “But I think we can pull it 
off, darned if I don’t!” 

“Chawmed to meet you, old deah,” said 
her husband in an excruciating imitation 
of a Hollywood actor’s version of an Ox- 
ford accent. 

A look of pain crossed Trudy’s face. 

“Not that. Not that!” she protested. 
“Now listen, Cliff: I want you to prom- 
ise me something.” 

“Oke, baby, what’s it?” 

“Promise me you won’t say anything 
all evening except two things. Are you 
listening? First, ‘Quite,’ and second, 
‘Haw!’ Ina pinch, you can say both.” 

A frown puckered Cliff's amiable coun- 
tenance. 

“But gee, honey, I can’t carry on any 
conversation with just those two words!” 

“That’s just the idea,” said his wife. 
After three years of married life, she still 
loved Cliff; but she knew his limitations. 

“Quite. Haw!” ... 

It was exactly five minutes past eight 
when the Duke and Duchess of Fremont 
entered Mrs. Olcott’s drawing-room. They 
were announced by the butler in ringing 
tones, and their hostess swept forward 
with enthusiasm to greet them. 

“My dear Duchess! My dear Duke! 
So good of you to come.” She deposited 
her guests before a gray-haired man who 


(Continued from page 55) 
was morosely eying his cocktail. “You 
know Forrester, of course.” 

Forrester grunted something and looked 
embarrassed. His gaze returned to his 
cocktail. 

“Poor guy,” thought Trudy, “he hates 
to see the old gal make such a fool of 
herself.” She smiled at him in a friendly 
way before Mrs. Olcott introduced her to 
her two guests. 

Mrs. Thornton was resplendent in a 
Paris gown of palest orchid satin which 
revealed every line of her snug founda- 
tion garment. She greeted the Duke and 
Duchess with just that touch of bore- 
dom natural to one who consorted with 
titles all the time. Nellie Olcott needn’t 
think she could impress her, just because 
she lived on Park Avenue in New York 
and had a butler and titled friends. There 
was the baron—figuratively, she hugged 
the baron to her ample bosom. 

Trudy and Cliff accepted a cocktail. 
Fortunately it wasn’t necessary to say 
much while Mrs. Olcott was in full swing. 
And tonight was her night—she’d give 
Bertha something to talk about when she 
got home. 


Ar dinner, conversation became general, 
with Mrs. Olcott leading her dis- 
tinguished guests to talk of themselves. 
Cliff was so awed by the quantities of ruby 
glass, crimson roses and heavy silver piled 
on the lace tablecloth that his natural 
amiable garrulity would have been stifled 
even without Trudy’s warning. Mr. Ol- 
cott devoted himself to his food, with 
scarcely a glance at Cliff and Trudy, and 
with only an occasional word for Mr. 
Thornton. 

“My dear Duchess,” gurgled the host- 
ess, “I have been telling the Thorntons 


how interesting your impressions of Amer- 
ica have been.” 

Trudy smiled bleakly. 

“America is so amusing. Everything 
moves so quickly. Your buildings are so 
tall.” She glanced for a moment at Mrs. 
Thornton. “And your women are so beau- 
tiful.” 

“How true that is, Duchess,” gushed 
Mrs. Thornton. Turning to Cliff, she said: 
“And you, Duke, what do you think of 
God’s country?” 

He started and looked at her blankly 
for a moment. 

“Quite,” he said. 

“Ves,” said Trudy, “the Duke feels 
very strongly on the subject.” 

“Glad you like it here,’ boomed Mr. 
Thornton. “Just been all over Europe 
myself, and sure glad to get back. No 
place like home. Found things not so 
good over there—not so good!” 

“Haw,” agreed Cliff. 

“By the way,” went on Mr. Thornton 
after this encouragement, “what do you 
think of this business in China?” 

“Quite.” 

“And the dole? Think it’s done any 
good in England?” He was the very pic- 
ture of the shrewd, forceful business man 
who had just made a survey of world 
conditions. 

“Haw. Quite.” . 

“My sentiments exactly.” Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s massive fist thumped on the table. 
“We'll never come to it in this country. 
Fundamentally sound. Yes sir, good times 
just around the corner. No patience with 
this dole business. We’ve troubles enough 
as it is. What do you think of prohibi- 
tion?” 

Cliff came alive suddenly. 
familiar territory. 


Here was 


“Prohibition? 
boy, ol’ boy—” 

“Ha-ha!” Trudy’s laugh didn’t have 
a very merry ring. “The Duke has picked 
up so many of your quaint Americanisms. 
So amusing!” 

“Such a wit!” gurgled Mrs. Olcott. 

“Haw!” Cliff slid back hastily into his 
ducal shell. 

“I just adore England!” Mrs. Thorn- 
ton became the cosmopolite. “Such love- 
ly estates, the hunting and—er—all. I 
suppose you shoot a lot, Duke?” 

“Haven't played Chicago in years,” he 
commented absently. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence. Then Mrs. Olcott and 
Trudy laughed gayly again at the Duke’s 
humor. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Trudy with 
a more decidedly English accent than she 
had used before, “we have some very good 
shooting at the Manor. But the Duke 
hasn’t done much hunting since his fall.” 

“Just like the Prince of Wales!” 
sparkled Mrs. Thornton. “We saw him, 
by the way, when we were in London. 
Attractive young man, isn’t he?” 

Trudy nodded. “He comes of a very 
good family,” she admitted. 


Listen here, ol’ boy, ol’ 


UST then Mr. Olcott looked up from 

his plate, which he had been study- 
ing intently during this searching analysis 
of world affairs. 

“We are going on to the opening of the 
new Club Chic after dinner,” he an- 
nounced. 

“But Forrester—” protested his wife 
in surprise. ‘You mever want to go to 
night-clubs. And I’d planned—” 

“T have the reservations,” he continued 
as if his wife had not spoken. Then, as 
a concession, he added: “It’s going to be 
quite an affair, I understand, with all the 
celebrities in New York there. I man- 
aged to get a table from a client of mine 
who is in the theatrical business—Joe 
Tighe.” 

“Good old J—” began Cliff enthusias- 
tically. 

“Very good indeed,” broke in Trudy. 
“J think that will be delightful. The 
Duke and I have not seen much of your 
night life in New York. It will be most 
interesting. 

Olcott relaxed enough to smile at her. 

“Yes,” he said, “it should be most in- 
teresting.” And he lapsed again into the 
silence that had enfolded him before. 

Trudy, remembering that five hundred 
dollars was a prize worth working for, 
exerted herself to entertain the guests 
with stories of life among England’s no- 
bility. Mrs. Olcott beamed as famous 
names and names which sounded as 
though they should be famous dropped 
from the Duchess’ lips. 

At ten o’clock Mr. Olcott drew out his 
watch and made the announcement that 
it was time to leave for the Club Chic. 
Trudy, who thought she had never seen 
a man look less as if he were embarking 
on a gay evening, watched him suspici- 
ously. Somehow his attitude didn’t quite 
fit into the picture. She glanced at Cliff, 
but he looked as usual, except for a cer- 
tain rigidity around the jaw. ‘Maybe 
it’s paralyzed, poor lamb!” she thought 
remorsefully. ‘When we get our check 
for this, I’ll buy him that lavender tie 
he was looking at so wistfully this morn- 
ing in the window.” 


Not perhaps the picture of Babylonian 
revels that one learns to expect from 
Hollywood versions of such affairs, the 
Club Chic nevertheless presented a scene 
of some brilliance as the Olcott party en- 
tered and were led to a table. 
social registerites rubbed shoulders with 
even more prominent members of gang- 
dom. Celebrities of the stage, screen and 
literary worlds sat next to celebrities of 
the dress-goods, hardware and poultry 
worlds. The master of ceremonies, a fa- 
mous révue star, was already hoarse from 
introducing the great and near-great. 

Mrs. Olcott beamed. Mr. Olcott looked 
around expectantly. Mrs. Thornton tried 
hard to appear blasé—after all, she had 
known the night life of Paris. Trudy 
watched Mr. Olcott and offered up a silent 
prayer that none of the entertainers were 
friends of Mr. and Mrs. Cliff Harris. 

“What a night!” croaked the master of 
ceremonies. “Joan Talney—how’s Holly- 
wood?—has just come in, and who do you 
think she’s with? None other than Buck 
McCoy! Come on, Eddie, light ’em up 
for us!” 

The spotlight wavered and came to rest 
on a languid and lovely lady in white satin, 
and her pugilist escort. She smiled at Her 
Public, and he blushed to the tips of his 
cauliflower ears. 

“And who’s this? 
manded the M. C. joyously. “Well, if it 
isn’t our own Dolly Paine! The girl of 
a million husbands—all dressed up in a 
new diamond necklace. Stand up and 
bow to the girls and boys, Dolly!” 

The much-married one giggled and 
waved a coy hand. 

“Keep the spot over that way, Eddie, 
I just got a glimpse of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Truesdale. Oh, and Tony 
Fields—the big polo man from Long Is- 
land. Attaboy, Tony!” The objects of 
his attention shifted uneasily and smiled 
in studied boredom. “Say, and darned if 
we haven’t got Burke’s Peerage with us,” 
continued the master of ceremonies. 
“Look over there—none other than the 
Duke and Duchess of Fremont!” 

Trudy started, and Cliff pushed back 
his chair to rise. An old trouper was 
never averse to taking a bow. His wife 
grabbed his coat and pulled him down. 

“What’s the idea?” Cliff asked her. 
“He called on us.” 

“Look, you idiot!” whispered his wife. 
“Over there—the real ones!” 

Cliff followed her glance, to where the 
spotlight had settled on a pleasant-look- 
ing young couple who smiled and then 
turned their attention back to the others 
at their table. 

“But—” began Mrs. Thornton. 

“Sorry to have you go,” said Mr. Ol- 
cott, rising and pulling back Trudy’s chair. 
She looked at her hostess, but Nellie Ol- 
cott only groaned feebly. 

“Good night,’ Mr. Olcott went on. 

“So! Why, Nellie Olcott—”’ They 
heard Mrs. Thornton say as they edged 
through the tables toward the exit. 


Who’s this?” de- 


N complete silence they retrieved their 
coats and went out of the club. 
“Taxi,” said Cliff to the doorman. 
“Taxi, nothing,’ Trudy said between 
set lips. ‘We'll walk.” She pulled her 
velvet wrap around her throat and strode 
off. “I thought that Olcott bird had some- 
thing up his sleeve—he was too quiet for 


Prominent. 
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me, and I didn’t like the way he only 
woke up long enough to insist on going to 
that club!” 

“Quite,” said Cliff. 

“Of all the dirty tricks! Not only on 
us, but on his wife—she’ll never live that 
one down in Indianapolis.” 

“Haw,” said Cliff. 

Trudy turned on him viciously. 

“The show’s over—you can talk now!” 

“Quite,” said her husband. He wriggled 
his jaw as Trudy continued to glare at 
him. “It’s hard—to—get—back—to— 
talking,” he explained with some difficulty. 

“Oh, well,” she relented, “maybe it’s 
just as well not to talk about it. But it’s 
hard to get so near to five hundred dollars 
when you're broke, and then see it vanish.” 


*[ BERE was a look of positive distaste 
on Trudy’s face as she read “THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
Actors” on the door as she unlocked the 
office next morning. Even Cliff read the 
magic words without the usual thrill, 
“Here’s some mail,” he said as he 


stooped over to pick up three letters which 
had been pushed under the door. 

“And I bet one of them is a nasty note 
from the landlord,” said Trudy. 

“Veah, one is from the real-estate com- 
pany,” Cliff told her as he turned over the 
letters. ‘And one from a typewriter com- 
pany, and the other—” He hesitated. 
“This looks like a real letter, but it hasn’t 
got a stamp on it. It says ‘By Messen- 
ger’.” 

“Maybe the District Attorney doesn’t 
trust the mails,” suggested Trudy, reach- 
ing for the letter, 

She slit it open and drew out a sheet 
of heavy white paper. As she read, her 
eyes widened in amazement. 

“Listen to this, Cliff—it’s from that 
Olcott guy! 

“Dear Miss Hunter’,” Trudy read. 

“<«T wish first of all to apologize for the 
embarrassment I caused you and your 
husband last evening. The fact is that I 
was rather desperate. My wife’s social 
pretensions, her vanities, have irked me 
for some time; and when she told me yes- 


terday of her plan to impress the Thorn- 
tons, I decided that the time had come 
to put a stop to such nonsense. 

“When I read in the newspapers last 
evening that the real Duke and Duchess 
ef Fremont were expected to attend the 
opening of the Club Chic, I decided that 
the means was at hand to cure my wife 
finally. Through Joe Tighe I managed to 
secure a table, and I was determined that 
in some manner I would bring to the 
Thorntons’ attention the real Duke and 
Duchess. But the master of ceremonies 
solved that problem for me. 

“¢That my plan succeeded you learned, 
I am afraid, all too painfully. 

““Mrs. Olcott does not yet suspect my 
hand in your unmasking, and I hope she 
never will. Not so much to insure your 
secrecy as to make amends for your 
wasted and embarrassing evening, I am 
enclosing a check which I hope will prove 
satisfactory.’ 

“Tt’s signed ‘Forrester Olcott’,” con- 
cluded Trudy unnecessarily. 

The check was for one thousand dollars. 


LIFE’S LITTLE TRICK 


sharply. “Why haven’t I seen you at any 


of the games before?” he laughed. “Or 
have I just got a blind spot?” 
Anna laughed and blushed. “I haven’t 


been to many. I,”—she paused,—“I 
haven’t been here long.” 

He turned squarely around to her. 
“Neither have I. I’ve come here from 
St. Paul, and I think it’s a rotten dump.” 

“Oh, no.” Anna let out a little gasp. 

“You like it?” 

“TI love it.” 

“Well,”—he grinned at her pleasantly, 
while she felt his eyes reassure themselves 
of her prettiness,—‘‘I might be persuaded 
to like it better now myself.” 

The whistle blew, and once more the 
team swept onto the ice. This quarter 
Anna felt almost as though she herself 
were playing. What fun it was, the yell- 
ing, the groans and cat-calls, the hiss of 
skates on the brittle ice! 

When the game was over, Anna and 
Brenda and the man who had sat next 
picked their way over seats and benches 
to the exit. On the street a blast of cold 
air stung their faces. 

“Some night!” said the man. He looked 
down at the two of them hesitatingly. 

“There’s our car,” said Brenda. 

But Anna and the man didn’t move. 
“How about a drink of something hot?” 
he said finally. ‘This wind would freeze 
the teeth of a polar bear.” 

Anna hesitated. Still, there was Bren- 
da, and he looked awfully nice. “Sure,” 
she said at last. She slipped her arm 
through Brenda’s, and the three started 
down the street. 

“There’s a drug-store at the corner,” 
he said. And at the table he introduced 
himself: “My name’s McKinley Dillon. 
Mac for short.” 

Anna blushed. “I’m Anna Nelson.” 

“Oh,” he said. “One of the Nelsons?” 

She blushed again. She knew he was 
making fun of her. Of course, she was 
a Swede. Everybody in northern Min- 
nesota was. But she couldn’t be angry 
with him. He’d taken off his hat, and 
she liked the way his hair grew back from 
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his ears and forehead. He couldn’t be 
more than twenty-three or -four. Cer- 
tainly he was handsome, and it was obvi- 
ous even to Anna that he came from a 
different social class than hers. “This is 
my friend Miss Larson,” she said formally. 

Again he laughed. “How do you do, 
Miss Larson?” 

Brenda blushed and giggled. She had 
been in the city a year longer than Anna, 
but she would never, despite her lipstick, 
get over being “country.” 

“Where do you girls live?” he asked 
when they had finished. 

They took Brenda home first, and then 
Anna and Mac walked the block that sep- 
arated the Stephensons from the Kallums. 
The moon was so bright that it drove 
away a million stars and turned the snow- 
covered world into a fantastic sort of mid- 
day. Like spears of light the birches 
drove up through the crystal whiteness, 
and the hemlocks and cedars stood like 
fingers of midnight against the blazing 
silver... . Sigurd would love a night 
like this. Sigurd! 

“Listen,” Mac said. “If by any chance 
you and I should decide to go to the 
movies some time this week, would it be 
necessary for us to take your friend Miss 
Larson along too?” And they laughed. 

“T don’t know as she’d have to go,” 
said Anna. ‘ 

“Then let’s give her the miss.” They 
had reached the Kallums’ front door now. 
“How about Tuesday?” 


HE hesitated. 

out.” 

She could see him ponder a moment. 
Then he laughed. “All right. And you 
might as well eat dinner with me. O. K.?” 

Anna nodded. 

“Tl ring you up.” He stopped. “It 
might be simpler if we met downtown.” 

Anna understood. “Yes,” she said.... 

Anna knew Mac Dillon had no inten- 
tion of falling in love with her. At least 
he had no intention of letting the affair 
get serious. Men of his class didn’t 
marry servant girls, especially Swedish 


“Thursday’s my day 


girls six months off a farm, whose Eng- 
lish still wasn’t very good. It wasn’t long 
before Anna found out all about him. He 
came from St. Paul, where his uncle was 
head of an investment banking company. 
Like her, he was an orphan; but his 
uncle, who had no sons of his own, had 
sent Mac to college, and would one day 
take him into the firm. 

“He treats me like a yellow dog now,” 
Mac explained, “but that’s supposed to 
develop character.” 

Anna nodded. Uncle Axel had done a 
good deal to develop her character too. 

“He works me like a slave,” Mac went 
on, “and he sent me up here to get me 
away from the lighter joys of social life.” 

Anna looked up at him. “You'll meet 
people here.” 

He looked down at her. “I’ve met you.” 

At the movies, especially at cheap ones, 
they could talk. All around them, peo- 
ple were talking, in Swedish, in Finnish, 
in Bohemian. They were working people 
mostly, and the air was stuffy with the 
smell of woolen clothes and human bodies. 
Mac Dillon didn’t belong with these peo- 
ple. But they had no other place to go. 
Although they had never said a word 
about it, Anna knew he could never come 
to the back door of the Kallum house and 
spend an evening with her in the kitchen. 

Sometimes Brenda used to tease Anna 
about her “swell beau,” and Anna knew 
Brenda was both curious and jealous. 

“Fellows like that never do a girl any 
good,” Brenda said bluntly. “Remember 
what happened to Martha Selmer?” 

Anna said nothing, but from that time 
on, she planned to see as little as possible 
of Brenda. 

Twice a week, every Thursday and 
Sunday night, Anna had dinner with Mac, 
and they went to the movies. They were 
wonderful, those dinners. Sometimes they 
ate at cheap places. But sometimes Mac 
took her to one of the big hotels, places 
where even Mrs. Kallum and Mrs. Steph- 
enson went, and they had oysters and soup 
and steak, and ice-cream in a glass, with 
a funny long spoon. 


There was an orchestra that played, 
and colored waiters hurried back and 
forth and called her ‘“‘ma’am” and served 
the food in long swooping gestures. It 
was very exciting, and a little dangerous, 
because the Kallums or the Stephensons 
might see her, and Mac kept looking at 
her all the time, curiously, as though he 
couldn’t make up his mind about things. 

She knew after a while he had met 
other people, girls whose parents had sent 
them East to school and who drove motor- 
cars of their own and smoked cigarettes 
in public. For a whole week he didn’t 
call her up, and Brenda reported she had 
seen him at the movies with “that Dalrym- 
ple girl, the one that went to school in 
Paris.” But Mac never said anything to 
Anna about the Dalrymple girl. 

One night they went tobogganning in one 
of the public parks. Again the full moon 
turned the world into a frozen paradise. 
Mac sat first on the narrow toboggan, 
pulled her feet up close to him and told 
her to put her arms around his neck. A 
dozen times they flew down, the snow 
driving like powdered ice into their faces, 
and the speed snatching their breath in 
the swift descent. There were other peo- 
ple coasting, and the air was filled with 
their shouts and laughter. 

The last time they went down, the 
toboggan spilled, hurling them at the end 
of the run into a bank of snow. Laugh- 
ing, they scrambled up, beating the snow 
from their coats and gloves. Then sud- 
denly, Anna felt his arms around her and 
his lips against hers. He had never 
kissed her before, and she lay in his 
arms, powerless, trembling a little. 


At once he dropped his arms. “Cold?” 
he said. 
She nodded. “It’s late. We ought to 


be getting along.” 

At the door that evening he told her 
he was going to St. Paul for a month, and 
that his uncle might send him East on 
business. 

His face looked stern in the moon- 
light, and old, as the faces of the young 
dc who are in mental torment. He held 
out his hand. ‘“Good-by, Anna.” 

“Good-by.” 


T was Brenda again, a week later, who 

told her she’d seen Mac Dillon on the 
street. “He was with that Dalrymple 
girl again,” she went on, pleasantly mali- 
cious, “and they were laughing and talk- 
ing. I expect he wants to marry her. 
She’s terribly rich.” Then, casually: 
“But I don’t suppose she’d have him.” 

“No,” said Anna. 

“Why not?” asked Brenda sharply. 

Anna smiled. “I thought you said so.” 

In another week Mac called her up 
again, and they had dinner and went to 
the movies. Nothing was said about the 
trip he didn’t make to St. Paul, nor the 
ten days in which she had not heard from 
him. But never had Alberto’s Concert 
Orchestra played so sweetly, nor the blue- 
plate dinner proved such a banquet... . 

Again the weeks passed, arid spring 
came, grudgingly, as it does in the north. 
Against the sky were outlined the swol- 
len buds of elm and maple, waiting only 
for a dozen days of sun. Even in the 
city there was the smell of turned-back 
earth and budding woodland. 

Perhaps it was because it was spring, 
that Anna’s body tingled with a new ex- 


citement, a sense of the crowding import 
of change. Curious, how different in 
eight months the world had become to 
her. It was as though she had been born 
again, younger, freer, each day a delicious 
and mysterious adventure. She thought 
of her uncle’s farm, and the bitter labor 
that had gone into making it even the 
poor thing that it was. 

She thought of Sigurd. But Sigurd, 
too, seemed somehow to be smothered 
under by the pall of ugliness and heart- 
breaking labor that lay over her child- 
hood. It was as though she had escaped 
at last from a gloomy forest into the 
sunlight of a daisy-spattered meadow. 

What the future held, she didn’t know. 
For a week Mac hadn’t called her. But 
that evening the telephone rang. He had 
a car one of the men in the office had 
loaned him. Would she be ready if he 
came by at eight? 


ES a long time they drove along the 
lake shore. They didn’t talk much. 
They never did. Anna was too unsure 
of her English. Besides, whatever was 
between them had never been dependent 
upon words. But even in their silence that 
night Anna could feel that something was 
going to happen. 

At last he slowed down the car, brought 
it to a stop. For a moment he didn’t 
look at her as he sat, his hands still on 
the wheel, his eyes staring down the white 
pattern of road. There wasa wind. Anna 
could see it in the hemlocks’ tops, and as 
it caught up the thin clouds and scuttled 
them across the moon. 

“Look here,’ he said suddenly. He 
turned toward her, and his face looked 
stern and white. “I’m going away for 
good. My uncle is sending me East, to 
the office there.” He laughed sharply. 
“Ves, I know I said I was going once 
before. I didn’t go.” 

“T know.” : 

He looked at her searchingly. “I 
thought it would be better if we broke 
it off, sharp, before anything happened.” 
He stopped. “I tried to do it.” 

“Ves,” she said. 

He laughed. “It didn’t work. I went 
around with other girls, the sort of girls 
I’m used to, that I was brought up with.” 
Again he stopped. “But it wasn’t any 
good.” 

For a moment a cloud caught the moon 
and held it prisoner. It was dark, and 
they were alone. Then again the silver 
radiance flooded over them. 

“T’ve got to marry you,” he said. “I 
can’t see any other way out. There’s 
something rotten about these hole-and- 
corner affairs. In the end they’re worse 
on a man than on a woman.” He wasn’t 
talking to her. He was thinking out loud. 
“Nobody needs to know you’ve been a 
servant.” 

It was cold, but she could feel the hot 
blood in her cheeks. Was it so shameful 
to have worked? She thought suddenly 
of Aunt Elsa. Aunt Elsa was stooped and 
old, for all that she was younger than 
Mrs. Kallum. But there was an inde- 
structible dignity about Aunt Elsa. 

“My English isn’t very good,” she said. 

He looked at her sharply. “No.” He 
stopped. ‘“We’ll have to fix up a story 
about that. Fortunately, Swedes aren’t 
considered in New York as they are in 
these parts.” 
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“New York?” 

He nodded. “We're going there. 
to manage the Eastern office.” 

New York! That was bigger than St. 
Paul, bigger than Minneapolis. Bigger, 
even, than the two of them put together. 
She’d seen pictures of it in the movies, 
strange and terrifying pictures. New 
York seemed such a long way off, even 
farther than the Old Country. 

“Couldn’t we live here?” 

He laughed sharply. ‘“Can’t you see 
we’ve got to get away, where nobody 
knows anything about you?” 

She saw. He’d be ashamed of her, a 
girl who had worked in a kitchen. 

“T’d still be me,” she answered gravely. 

A moment he hesitated. Then he drew 
her to him fiercely, covering her eyes and 
cheeks and lips with kisses. The bar- 
rier was down at last, and they were lost 
at once in the first unbridled rush of pas- 
sion. There was no past. There was no 
future. There was only the present, and 
the two of them, and a high wind that 
scuttled the clouds across a cold moon. 

After a while he told her his plans. 
That day was Friday.... Saturday— 
Sunday—they’d be married Monday. He 
wouldn’t tell his uncle about their mar- 
riage until they were settled in New York. 
It wouldn’t do to take any chances. In 
New York they’d get an apartment. His 
salary had been raised. ~ 

“We'll get a decorator to do the place,” 
he said. “It might as well be right, and 
I’m not taking chances on your taste.” 

“No.” She thought suddenly of the 
pencil-box Sigurd had made for her with 
its carving of leaves and berries and flow- 
ers. “Too fine for a child,” Aunt Elsa 
had said. But Mac would laugh at it. 
Mac would think it “country.” Anna had 
it still. But it no longer held her hair- 
ribbon and the robin’s egg. She used it 
now to keep her gloves in, and her one 
lace handkerchief, and the tiny bottle of 
perfume she had bought the first week 
she was in the city. 

Sigurd? Well, it wasn’t any use to 
think about him now. She was marrying 
Mac Dillon. She was going to New York, 
where a decorator would do her apart- 
ment, because she was only a “Swensky” 
and her taste wasn’t any good. 

“T’ve got to go home tomorrow,” she 
said. “I’ve got to tell—the folks.” 

“Home!” 

No, she couldn’t write Sigurd. But she 
would have to tell him it wasn’t any use 
to go on waiting, to spend his evenings 
making furniture for her she would never 
see. Perhaps she ought even to give him 
back the pencil-box. 

“Yes.” Mac turned toward her sharp- 
ly. “You might as well go. But you 
needn’t tell them who I am, or where 
you’re going. Make it a clean break.” 

She nodded. They’d be missing the 
dollar she sent each week back to Aunt 
Elsa. Why did she suddenly feel like 
crying? 

“Darling, darling!” Again he drew her 
to him. “You won’t have to work any 
more.” 

“No.” It was silly for her to cry. Why 
couldn’t she stop? Mac would be angry. 
“No, no, no.” 


I’m 


ik was four o’clock when Anna got off 
the train at Black Hawk Junction, 
Olaf Swanson was at the station, loading 


a crate of salted herring into the back of 
his spring wagon. 

“Well, well, Anna!” he exclaimed in 
Swedish. “Bless my soul, I hardly recog- 
nized you—you have grown so fine!” _His 
eyes swept over her appraisingly. “Hop 
in, and I will drive you out to the folks.” 

He lifted her suitcase into the wagon; 
and because her clothes impressed him, 
he helped her gingerly over the muddy 
wheel. “Come back to stay?” He 
clucked at the horses. “Guess there’ll 
be one person glad to see you.” He gave 
her a sly smile. “Poor Sigurd! I suppose 
he wrote you about his hand?” 

She looked at him, startled. 

“No?” His eyes turned back to the 
road again. “Well, he’s a great one for 
keeping things to himself. When I first 
saw you, I thought that was maybe why 
you had come. But maybe he didn’t want 
to spoil your stay in town.” He smiled 
at her. “You look like you’d enjoyed 
yourself there, Anna.” _ ; 

“What happened to Sigurd?” she said. 

“You know how smart he is, always 
making things. He was working on a 
chest for linen, like they have in the Old 
Country.” Again he stole a look-at her. 
“I reckon it might have been for some- 
body like you he was making it. _ Maybe 
he was in a hurry. Anyway, his knife 
broke, and it cut a vein in his wrist, right 
here. He’s all right now, but it’s been sort 
of hard for him. He’s got no one to 
help him, as you know.” 

“No.” Her eyes, too, strained down the 
muddy country road. It was cold, for 
May twilights are bleak in northern Min- 
nesota. Well, she couldn’t let it make 
any difference that Sigurd had cut his 
hand. It was like him not to tell her. 


“TET me down here, Olaf,” she said 
when they reached the crossroads. 
“It’s only a step to the farm. I'll walk.” 
“Well, I never!” He laughed out loud. 
“You must have turned city girl for sure, 
to want to walk.” 

She touched his arm. “Please, Olaf.” 

Again he helped her over the wheel. 
“You'll spoil those fine shoes of yours.” 

“Tl be careful. Thank you.” She 
started toward her uncle’s farm. But as 
soon as Olaf was out of sight, she turned 
off toward the wood-lot in the direction 
of Sigurd’s. She walked rapidly, her head 
down, looking at nothing. But the smell 
of the spring earth filled her nostrils. 
There was a sort of magic about it. She 
started to run. No, she couldn’t let her- 
self be beaten by a thing like that. It was 
as though it were a dangerous poison, 
crippling her powers of will. Without 
looking to right or left, she ran up the 
path to Sigurd’s cottage and knocked at 
the door. There was no answer. 

A moment she hesitated. Sigurd had 
sowed the ground in front to grass, and 
on either side of the steps he had put in 
a tiny lilac bush, the marks of the spade 
still showing in the red clay. 

After a moment she tried the door. 
Like most farmhouses, it was unlocked. 
It was darker inside the room, and cold, 
for the fire in the stove had gone out. 
Anna looked around the place. It was 
bare and neat with a certain masculine 
orderliness. The pine floor had been 
scoured with sand until it was white, and 
there were white curtains of cheesecloth 
tacked up at the little windows. 


In the middle of the room was a table 
made of hard pine with a line of holly ber- 
ries carved around the edge. Against 
the back wall stood a dresser, high and 
delicate in proportions, and on it was the 


little silver box for tea which Sigurd’s 


grandmother had given him when he left 
for the New Country. In one corner 
stood the workbench; on it Sigurd’s tools 
were laid out with workmanlike precision. 


AF TER a moment Anna opened the door 
into the new room, the one Sigurd 
had added while she was in the city. It 
was cold too, but fragrant with the clean 
spicy smell of new lumber. The walls 
were unsealed, but Sigurd had white- 
washed them. In one corner stood a bed, 
high at the head and low at the foot, the 
whole outlined with a narrow frieze of 
carving. Under the window was a chest. 
After a moment Anna walked over to it. 
It was of hard pine too, exquisitely 
fitted together, and polished until it 
shone like white satin. For a moment 
Anna stood looking down at it. Where 
had she seen that design before, that 
narrow border of leaves and flowers and 
berries? Her pencil-box—the present 
Sigurd had given her that first Christmas 
she had come to stay with Uncle Axel! 

She left the room quickly, closed the 
door and sat down beside the table in 
the kitchen to wait. No, it didn’t matter. 
She wasn’t going to stay. Why couldn’t 
she stop thinking about him, then? How 
silly it was to let a pencil-box, a child’s 
toy, upset her so! 

The door opened, and Anna stood up. 
She could feel herself trembling. Now! 
She must tell him now. 

“Anna!” 

He stood in the doorway looking at 
her. She must tell him. She mustn’t let 
him look at her like that. Oh, why had 
he had to love her ever since she was a 
little girl? Why had he been so patient 
and so kind all those years? Why had he 
let her go away? And now, that she had 
come back to tell him good-by, why did 
he have to stare at her as though the 
gates of heaven had opened for him? 

She put her hands up to her face. 
“Don’t, Sigurd.” 

He took a step toward her. 
so lovely, Anna.” 

She was crying. 

“Anna,” he said, “I can’t see why you’ve 
come back. You're so beautiful. And I, 
I’m nothing.” 

She dropped her hands and looked up 
at him. No, he was nothing. He was a 
farmer. He would always be a farmer, 
fighting alone against the forest for a 
wretched bit of land that was not worth 
the tending, even when the forest had 
been driven back from it. 

He touched her sleeve with a cautious 
finger, as though he could not believe she 
were real. “Anna, why have you come 
back?” 

“Sigurd, Sigurd!” There were tears 
in her eyes, but she smiled up at him. 
Why had she come back? “Because 
when I was a little girl you made me a 
pencil-box.” 

He laughed and took her in his arms. 
How strong he was, and good! He 
thought of her. The other man—he had 
thought only of himself. ‘That's a funny 
reason,” said Sigurd finally. “I should 
say that was a silly reason, myself.” 


“You're 


THE LONE 


WOLF’S BREED 


(Continued from page 35) 


“And it isn’t two days since you told 
me you hadn’t done badly there! Do you 
call it kind or fair to subject me to the 
humiliation of hearing you dunned pub- 
licly for your card-debts? How much do 
you owe those people?” 

“Forgive me for reminding you I have 
the right to keep my own affairs private.” 

“Not when they affect my pride as your 
wife.” 

“Sorry, but I must beg to be excused 
from continuing this discussion.” 

“T suppose you know I can find out for 
myself, if you won’t tell me, and pay up 
for you again with my own check.” 

Maurice was silent a moment, then 
gravely said: “I hope very truly you will 
do nothing to make it impossible for me 
to remain your husband,”—and stalked, 
off, fuming, round the house. 

When, sometime later, the fogs of an- 
ger lifted, he found himself on the green, 
gazing moodily off across the meadows to 
the small boat that he had first noticed 
from one of the dining-room windows; and 
casting about for the footpath that Carol 
had said was a shortcut, he followed it out 
to the dock. 


H* rummage of the boat was hardly 
rewarding. A motor-launch, by no 
means new but in good condition, only one 
of its lockers held anything except nau- 
tical gear; and Maurice had just hit on 
this one small find when he heard light 
voices and footfalls, and looked up to see 
Fenno and Carol Duclos cutting pretty 
shapes against the sky. 

“We came down to tell you the tele- 
phone is working,” Carol announced. 
“The men found the wire cut where it 
jumps this inlet at its narrowest, a little 
ways inland—cut by Larry, I suppose.” 

“Tt’s a safe guess, if this was his 
launch.” Maurice held up a tangle of 
leather straps studded with steel spikes. 
“T found these stowed away in one-of the 
lockers, with a pair of wire-cutting pliers.” 

“What on earth are they, dorling?” 

Maurice reflected that it was something 
to be married to a civilized woman. That 
gay endearment, the unclouded smile that 
accompanied it, testified that, no matter 
how much her indignation rankled, Fenno 
didn’t propose to take the Duclos ladies 
into their differences. 

“Linemen’s harness—to strap on their 
legs as aids to pole-climbing. More proof, 
if you like, that as a burglar Delavan was 
a bungler.” Maurice clambered back 
upon the dock. “Now for the telephone; 
I have a dozen calls to make—” 

“T’m afraid you'll just have to contain 
yourself till Mamma runs down. She 
woke early, and as soon as she heard the 
break had been repaired, got busy.” 

“T wanted first of all to get some one 
to haul my car out of the ditch; and of 
course we ought to lose no time informing 
the coroner—” 

“Mamma attended to that the first 
thing. The whole township ought to be 
out here inside an hour to enjoy the sensa- 
tion.” 

“Too bad! I was hoping for more time 
to look the place over.” 

“Whatever for?” 

“Clues to the tale of Delavan’s prowl- 


ings. There are any number of questions 
we don’t know the answers to: what, to 
begin with, has become of the rest of your 
lost property.” 

“You think there is more to be found, 
dorling?” 

“We have not yet recovered a fourth 
part of the fortune that Mrs. Duclos tells 
us disappeared when Carol’s grandfather 
died. Whether or not Delavan found and 
removed it before he ripped open that 
secret cupboard, we have no means of 
knowing. To me, it does not seem ra- 
tional to believe he ran the risks he did for 
a pocketful of old-fashioned trinkets; the 
value of what we have found would not 
be worth the while of so many people—”’ 

“Not even counting in the necklace?” 

“The value of the necklace would be 
great—possibly two hundred thousand dol- 
lars—if the pearls were in prime condi- 
tion; but they are not.” 

“But maybe Larry Delavan expected to 
find them in prime condition.” 

“But you said ‘worth the while of so 
many people.’ What other people?” 

“Auchinclade and Gross, to begin with. 
How did they get wind of the treasure, 
if not through Delavan? And,were they 
working in collaboration or at cross-pur- 
poses with him? When I tried to surprise 
something out of Auchinclade just now, 
his protestations were to my mind dis- 
ingenuous. Then the fact that he brought 
Penfield Ashlar along this morning makes 
me suspect that he and Scipio Bulger are 
in the business. Bulger is president of 
House of Cards, you see, Ashlar the club 
secretary; Jules Gross is its counsel, and 
Auchinclade on the Board of Governors.” 

“You don’t seem to think much of the 
personnel of House of Cards, dorling!” 

Maurice gave this a laugh, at once rue- 
ful and appreciative. 


ITHIN the next ten minutes an an- 

cient car boiled up the drive, bringing 
the vanguard of the sightseers Carol had 
predicted. Maurice had barely time to 
give the wrecked bedchamber a second 
cursory inspection, that was repaid by no 
new find of any moment, before the cor- 
oner and sheriff turned up with their 
retinues. From that hour on till night- 
fall, no member of the household knew 
either privacy or peace. The last car- 
load of the curious-minded made off only 
when the thickening dusk discouraged 
morbid prying. The four who had their 
knees under the Duclos mahogany in the 
dining-room heard the mutter of its en- 
gine grow faint, and finished the evening 
meal in grateful silence. 

“As for me,” Mrs. Duclos presently put 
her cigarette aside to declare, “I am glad 
it’s all over, and I don’t care if I never 
kill another burglar.” 

“Not even to keep the scandal in the 
family, Mamma?” 

“T never did have any patience with 
your father’s mania for whitewashing the 
Duclos ’scutcheon. Maybe it does sound 
heartless, but I simply will not be a hypo- 
crite and pretend I am sorry. Larry was 
the last of that rotten branch of our family 
tree, and somebody would have had to 
prune it off some day—the chances are, 
some public executioner. I shall go to 
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THE FOLKS BACK 
HOME WOULD 
LIKE TO HEAR 
YOUR VOICE 


THE folks back home see you 
all too seldom. They’d have 
eager questions to ask and many 
things to tell you, if you could 
drop in today. Why don’t you 
— by telephone? It will carry 
your voice as quickly and clearly 
across the state as across the 
street. It will bring you intimate, 
personal bits of news, as if you 
were face to face. 

Once you’ve tried a family re- 
union by telephone, you'll want 
to continue—on regular days at 
regular hours. It is easy to do 
and the cost is quite small. 


The day station-to-station rate for 

such calls is about 

25¢ for 25 miles 

40c for 45 miles 

50c for 75 miles 

75¢ for 125 miles 
Many evening and night rates are 
lower. When the charge is 50 cents or 
more, federal tax applies. 
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my grave believing Francis Delavan, if he 
hadn’t had that stroke, would have wound 
up on the gallows.” 

“Why, Mrs. Duclos?” 

“Because I have always thought he had 
something to do with my father-in-law’s 
death. The house was full of guests that 
night, and Frank was one of them. I 
happen to know that he had asked old 
Mr. Duclos to lend him a large sum of 
money that very day, and hadn’t got it; 
so there is some excuse for my theory 
that he waited till everybody else had gone 
to bed, and then walked in on Calvert Du- 
clos in the library and renewed his de- 
mands, and lost his head and struck him. 
Not only that, but the tempers Cornelius 
used to fly into whenever I ventured to 
suggest that his father’s death might have 
been due to anything but natural causes, 
made me suspect he was in terror of a 
family scandal. I think he meant to bide 
his time and pay Frank out in his own 
fashion; but it was only a few days later 
that Frank had his stroke and took to the 
bed he was never to leave till he died.” 


Ge paused to light another cigarette. 

“So now you see why I’m not all cut 
up to think I killed Frank’s brother by 
accident.” 

“T see more than that, Mrs. Duclos,” 
Maurice volunteered, “—at least one pos- 
sible answer to the riddle of this long de- 
lay on the part of the Delavans in the 
matter of coming back to find the place 
where your father-in-law had hidden the 
family treasure. I see a very curious and 
horrible explanation: 

“T see Francis Delavan waiting up that 
night to spy on old Mr. Duclos and find 
out where he kept his valuables; I see the 
two men quarreling, and Calvert Duclos 
struck down to die where he fell, in the 
fireplace. And I see Francis, afraid to 
touch the treasure lest there be an inves- 
tigation and it be found in his possession, 
going away, thankful for the chance to, 
but fully intending to come back when 
things had quieted down, and rifle that 
secret cupboard. And then I see him 
stricken and unable to profit by his hide- 
ous secret because of physical incapac- 
ity, and afraid to confess it to anybody. 
Finally I see him, about to die, sending 
for his brother and telling him—I pre- 
sume he could still talk?” 

“He lost his powers of speech by de- 
grees, after his stroke,” Mrs. Duclos an- 
swered, “and had been for years’ able to 
communicate his wishes only by signs or 
in handwriting that was, they say, toward 
the end hardly legible.” 

“That possibly explains why Laurence 
was unable to get intelligible directions 
from the dying man; why, as I believe, 
he posted off to New York to tell Au- 
chinclade the story, and offer him a share 
of the spoils if he would put up the money 
to rent Journey’s End or buy it, and thus 
secure its leisurely pillage—though it 
dvesn’t tell us why he either decided sub- 
sequently to double-cross Auchinclade, or 
became satisfied that Auchinclade was try- 
ing to double-cross him or, the rental 
negotiations hanging fire, let Auchinclade 
persuade him to try his hand at burglary. 
How far away is the Delavan place?” 

“About two miles by water, but more 
than ten miles round by road. You go to 
Tunbridge, and take the Delavan Road, 
which ends at His Lordship’s Favor.” 


“ ‘His Lordship’s Favor?’ ” 

“The name the first Delavan in this 
country gave the property when Lord Bal- 
timore granted it to him. Why are you 
interested?” 

“T merely wondered how much of a 
journey it was for Laurence Delavan to 
take night after night in that weird rig.” 

“T don’t believe he was living there,” 
Carol put in. “He shut the house up when 
Frank died, and discharged the servants.” 

“That wouldn’t prevent his staying there 
secretly. It is shore-front property, isn’t 
it? And he had that boat to come and go 
in by night, and no one the wiser—unless, 
of course, there were caretakers on the 
property.” 

“T am sure there weren’t. It wasn’t 
worth their pay. There hadn’t been a dol- 
lar spent on the place in so long that, the 
last time I saw it, several years ago, the 
grounds were a jungle and the house 
looked just ready to fall to pieces. Any- 
way, it doesn’t matter, does it? Where- 
ever Larry was hiding, and whether he 
and Mr. Auchinclade were in cahoots or 
not, his little game is played out: we 
haven’t lost Journey’s End; we have got 
the family jewels back—we’re no longer 
paupers!” 

“We aren’t, that is,’ Mrs. Duclos 
amended, “if Maurice thinks we can sell 
the jewels,to good advantage.” 

“You must not hope for too much, 
Mrs. Duclos. Jewel-merchants are not 
buying, these days, except at bargain 
prices. You must remember, too, that 
most of the diamonds are heirlooms, stones 
of old-style cutting that would have to 
be recut before they could fetch a fair 
proportion of their value. But if you will 
let me take the lot back to town, I will 
see what can be done, and report to you 
within a few days at latest.” 

“Vou are too kind, Maurice. But when 
are you thinking of leaving us?” 

“Tonight.” 


WPONIGHT, dorling?”’ Fenno expostu- 
lated. “Why the hurry?” 

“T have not had time to tell you, but I 
had the shop on long distance late this 
afternoon, and was given a message from 
the Old Boy—a radio from the Jle de 
France that was delivered after I left yes- 
terday. Evidently a previous message, 
advising us of his sailing, miscarried. 
Whether or no, he is due in New York 
in two days more, and I must be there the 
first thing tomorrow if I am to have every- 
thing in order for him. But I shall be 
back before long, and—with your permis- 
sion, Mrs. Duclos—bring my father back 
with me. He is so much cleverer than 
I, that he will, I am confident, be no end 
useful in helping us to locate the rest of 
your lost fortune.” 

“Not only that, dorling, but the Old 
Boy ought to be able to tell Mrs. Duclos 
about the best way to doctor those poor 
sick pearls. You do think they can be 
cured, don’t you?” 

“T hope so with all my heart, but— I 
have heard tales of pearls regaining their 
pristine beauty through immersion in sea- 
water. They say one of the Hapsburg 
princesses was such a poor mother of 
pearls—as they call those who can’t wear 
pearls without impairing their luster— 


-that she all but ruined one priceless neck- 


lace, but made it as good as ever by caus- 
ing it to be submerged for a while in the 


Adriatic. 
fairy tale.” 

“But it’s such a simple way,” Carol 
protested in some excitement, “—so easy. 
And I don’t see how it could possibly 
harm our necklace to try it.” 

“Provided, of course, you pick out a 
safe place for the experiment.” 

“T can’t imagine a better place than off 
our bathing beach—nobody ever goes 
there. There’s a rock a little way out 
that I have played about ever since I was 
able to paddle; and I know one place, on 
the off-shore side, a shallow little cavity 
that is under water even at low tide—ideal 
for the purpose. You don’t mind, do you, 
Mamma?” 

“Mind what; my child?” 

“My swimming out to leave the pearls 
there tonight. If that treatment really 
will help them, the sooner the quicker.” 

“T can’t see any objection,’ Mrs. Duc- 
los placidly consented. 

“Then I shall, as soon as the moon 
rises. If you can wait so late, Maurice, 
you and Fenno might swim out with me. 
I don’t mind going alone—I do almost 
every night, moon or no moon, in hot 
weather; but it’s so lovely, bathing by 
moonlight, I’m just sure you'd adore it.” 

“T am sure I would,” Maurice agreed, 
who had more interesting things in mind 
to do in the dark, that night. ‘But it’s 
a long pull back to New York for one 
who doesn’t know the roads too well.” 


But for all I know, that is a 


JyfAuRICce got away about ten-thirty, 
Fenno’s farewell kiss a warm mem- 
ory on his lips, and in his heart a song 
of which the hum beneath the hood car- 
ried the refrain, Fenno’s parting words as 
she hung in his arms beside the car: 

“This is too sweet to spoil, dorling. We 
mustn’t quarrel. I do love you dearly, and 
I didn’t mean to be unkind. It was only 
that I was surprised and hurt. ... For- 
give me and let me forgive you.” 

Instead of turning north at the junc- 
tion of the byroad with the highway, 
Maurice without hesitation headed south 
for the town of Tunbridge, where a civil 
constable supplied directions for finding 
the Delavan Road. It was not yet eleven 
when the coupé pulled up, lightly pant- 
ing, before gateposts of crumbling brick, 
one bearing a weather-beaten iron shield, 
the other a scroll with an inscription in 
letters of half-obliterated gilt: 


His Lorpsuip’s FAvor 


The gates of iron grille red with rust 
stood wide, their feet so clogged with 
weeds and sprouts that it would have 
been a task to budge them. The road 
that wound in was overgrown, but it was 
none the less navigable; the headlights 
were shortly sweeping an expanse of neg- 
lected lawn and picking up the graceful 
white pillars of a portico. But every win- 
dow was dark. 

Maurice left his car with its head- 
lights trained on the house. He took with 
him a small electric torch that he had 
found in the wrecked bedchamber of Cal- 
vert Duclos—the dead man’s lamp, to 
light his trespasses on the dead man’s 
property ! 

The great front door was solidly locked, 
and so were the long windows that 
flanked it, through which nothing was vis- 
ible but masses of uninviting gloom. It 
was only when he had made his way round 


to the garden front that he found an un- 
locked door in one wing, with dried mud- 
tracks on its threshold, that opened on 
kitchens and the like. Within, Maurice 
marked an unsavory clutter of soiled 
dishes and food tins on the kitchen table, 
together with a portable stove that used 
solid alcohol for fuel. But the range had 
been so long cold that the place was dank 
and musty. 

His torch lighted him on down a long 
corridor to the hall of the middle house, 
where it picked up a legible trail of foot- 
prints in the dust on the dark floor and the 
treads of the main staircase. This Mau- 
rice slowly mounted—for it was where 
Delavan had slept that he would find, if 
anywhere, what he was seeking—raking 
the shadows as he went, above and below 
and on either hand with the cold blue- 
white beam, and seeing nothing to cause 
him misgiving. 

For all that, he couldn’t pretend he felt 
quite easy. The house was silent as a 
tomb, its closed-in air chilly; evidence of 
old dilapidation everywhere rendered it 
as cheerless. Add to this an almost pal- 
pable horror in its atmosphere, the dis- 
tillation of those many years when it had 
housed that stricken murderer, the man 
who could not live and would not die. 

The prints in the dust took off to the 
right from the head of the stairs, led past 
several closed doors, then in through one 
that stood ajar. 

Here the torchlight, traversing the 
spaces of a roomy bedchamber, discovered 
a bed with tumbled blankets, and a chair 
upon which a suit of man’s ‘clothing had 
been left, the coat draped over the back, 
with a white shirt tossed across it, the 
trousers folded on the seat. 

Maurice, kneeling, began to turn out 


the pockets; from the first, the inside 
breast-pocket of the coat, he fished a 
thin wallet of pin-seal edged with gold and 
carrying a small circular monogram— 
L-D—also in gold. This held a meager 
lot of cards, scribbled memoranda, folded 
papers—among the latter one black with 
crabbed writing, awkward and angular yet 
minute, as difficult to decipher as any 
clerkly manuscript of the Middle Ages. 
Maurice had no more than made sure that 
the shaky characters in the first line 
spelled the name of Calvert Duclos when, 
without a sound, something happened that 
fetched him suddenly to his feet. 

For an instant he stood perplexed, his 
first impression—that the light of the 
torch had failed—denied by the fact that 
it was burning as brightly as ever, on the 
seat of the chair, where he had left it. 
Then his gaze, ranging the room, steadied 
to windows blank and black that thirty 
seconds since had been white with the 
glare of headlamps. 

Somebody had switched off the lights of 
his coupé outside! 

There was, as he made this discovery, 
the least of noises behind him. Maurice 
whirled about. The torchlight was now a 
blaze in the darkness; and narrowing his 
eyes to its glare, he saw, grasping the 
edge of the door, a pallid hand, and in the 
hall the pallid oval of a face. 

Before he could stir, the door shut with 
a slam that bellowed through the house 
like the clap of doom. 


No one loves wealth like one who 
has had it, and no one will go to 


such lengths for money. This story 
continues in next month’s Redbook. 





WHAT HAPPENS IN THE HUDDLE? 
(Continued from page 65) 


At a critical moment, with Army threaten- 
ing to score, Notre Dame went into the 
huddle. 

The silence was nerve-racking. Every- 
one waited for some one else to speak. 
Finally Walsh burst forth. ‘“C’mon, fel- 
lers, let’s go in there!” he bit off between 
his teeth; and unconsciously he raised his 
hands as he spoke. The picture of those 
broken and battered hands was enough. 
Every man in that huddle felt the same 
way. Walsh, in agony, playing the great- 
est game of his career—his efforts would 
not go for nought! The team lined up, 
buckled down, and beat a path to victory. 

Yale was talking things over in the hud- 
dle in the Army clash a few years back 
when Stew Scott, rip-roaring Eli end, 
shouted to Cagle that he’d wager two 
tickets for the Service game that the sor- 
rel-topped West Point star couldn’t get 
round his end. Cagle took him up on it. 
The Army ball-carrier lost, and Scott got 
the tickets. 

In the memorable Dartmouth-Yale 
game of last season, which ended in a 33 
to 33 deadlock, the Green team was in 
the huddle. Wild Bill McCall had just 
thrilled the throng with two long scoring 
runs which put new life into his team. 
Physically exhausted, he signaled for 
time-out, and almost collapsed on the field. 
Captain Morton patted him on the back 
and pleaded with him. “Please Bill, don’t 


leave yet. I know you’ve got one more 
touchdown in you. ... C’mon, Bill, just 
one more touchdown.” 

Bill stayed, and two plays later he raced 
through a Blue-studded field for a touch- 
down which put Dartmouth in a position 
where Morton’s kick could tie the score. 

When teams huddle during “time-outs,” 
the players talk things over, point out the 
flaws to the quarterback, and plan sur- 
prise plays to meet changing situations. 
Bucknell pulled one of the surprises of 
the year last season by coming out of the 
huddle in a trick formation which caught 
Fordham’s defense off balance, and re- 
sulted in the first defeat for the Maroon 
in several years. 

Northwestern’s ably coached team uses 
the huddle to bewilder opponents. You 
never know just how Dick Hanley’s boys 
will line up. And the same is true of Co- 
lumbia, where Lou Little has his players 
weave in and out of the group on their 
way from the huddle to the line. Before 
the defending team can shift its strength 
or get set for the shock, the ball is passed 
and the damage is done. 

From a haphazard formation created of 
necessity, the huddle has become an in- 
trinsic part of football. No play packs 
more fascination. And no phase of foot- 
ball is richer in possibilities. When one 
asks, “What happens in the huddle?” the 
answer is, “Almost anything.” 
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Important Hollywood 


Women of ID 


look IO years 
Jor the first time! 


ung er oe 
In the movies, the young actress is made to look 
older by Mghtening the color of her lashes and 


brows. The actress of 35 or over is made to look 
many years younger by darkening her lashes and 
brows. The result is instantaneous —the effect 
is magical—ten years disappear so rapidly that the 
actress herself hardly believes her own mirror. 



















Try this bit of simple magic yourself. Obtain 
a box of the new, non-smarting, tear-proof May- 
belline. Black if you are a brunette; Brown if you 
are blonde. Apply it to lashes and brows. See 
how it instantly makes your lashes appear long, 
dark, luxuriant and sweeping —see how much 
brilliance, beauty and expression it adds to your 
eyes. You'll actually look 10 years younger! 

Be sure you get genuine New Maybelline, the 
perfectly harmless, and easy-to - apply, tear- 
proof, non - smarting mascara that gives the 
exact desired effect. On sale 
at all leading toilet goods 
counters, 75c. Or, send dime 
with coupon and we will 
send purse size for trial. 









Maybelline Co., 5900 Ridge Ave., Chicago 10-12 


Dime enclosed. Send me ten cent package of the New, 
non-smarting, tear-proof Maybelline, including brush: 
O Black O Brown 
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MONEY FoR YOU 


YOU can earn ood money in spare time at 

home makin isplay cards. No selling or 

canvassin We instruct you, furnish com- 

plete out! t and supply you with work. 

Write to-day for free booklet. 

The MENHENITT COMPANY, Ltd. 
735 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Ont 
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and mail me with your name 
and address to Dept. 12U, Red- 
book Magazine, Dayton, Ohio. 
I will tell you how to get an 
extra $5.00 or $10.00 easily. 


Mail Today! 
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I demurred: “I don’t know Mrs.—” 

“Tell her you come from me,” he said 
decisively. ‘Tell her to take no steps. 
7 Remember that. Take no steps 
till I’ve seen her. Say I’ve thought it 
over. ... To take no steps.” 

“But she’ll think—” I began weakly. 

“I’ve got to reach her,” he said; and 
somehow his voice affected me deeply, 
it was so desperate, so urgent. “I can’t 
trust a servant. I can’t write. She doesn’t 
answer her room phone.... I beg you—” 

“Of course I will,” I said quickly. My 
sympathy for him was an unreasoning 
thing. At the same time I felt a queer 
pang—it was Nora Harriden in whom he 
was interested! 

“To take no steps,” he repeated, as if 
impressing a lesson on a child; and I 
repeated it dutifully, under my breath. 

“Don’t let the others see you,” he 
warned. 

“T’ll try not—but which is her room?” 

“Second floor—on the front. It’s next 
to the last, to the north. The drawing- 
room is on the north end.” 

My mind flashed back. The next to 
the last, to the north! Why, that was the 
lighted window I had stared in; it. was 
Nora Harriden, then, who was hiding her 
marked face there now! I glanced in- 
voluntarily at her husband, at his big 
blunt nose and strong hard-angled chin. 

My eyes fell to the broad, firm hand 
holding a dessert fork. There he sat, talk- 
ing as if nothing had happened, laughing. 


Chapter Two 


I COULD hardly wait for that meal to 
be over. I wondered if the ladies 
would leave first, but we all strayed out 
together, the men stumbling over the 
ladies’ unregarded trains. Coffee was in 
the drawing-room; I let myself be last in 
the doorway, then turned and hurried up 
the broad central stairs, turning to the 
right branch. At the door that had been 
designated, I knocked softly. 

No one answered. There was no sound 
within the room. Then, feeling an urgent 
need not to fail in that mission laid upon 
me, I pushed open the door. The room, 
illumined by one shaded light, was empty. 
The bed was ready for the night, the 
rosy silk coverlets turned down, a gos- 
samer wisp of lace and chiffon laid out. 

I looked about. There were doors in 
plenty behind which she might be; I 
went to each and spoke. No sound 
behind them. Finally I opened one, the 
connecting door into her husband’s apart- 
ment, to the north. I saw another rose- 
shaded room, another waiting bed, a man’s 
suit of pajamas. 

I tried another door,—the closet, ap- 
parently,—but that was locked. I sup- 
posed she kept sables and ermine there. 
It didn’t matter; she certainly wasn’t in 
a locked closet. Another door, half-open, 
led to the dressing-room and bath, and 
these were untenanted too. 

Feeling like a thief in the night, I came 
out, and saw Miss Van Alstyn in the 
hall. We passed, I smiling confusedly, 
and she with a vague, shallow glance. I 
hurried downstairs. 


UNCONFESSED! 
(Continued from page 17) 


Instantly, as if he had been watching, 
Alan Deck came up, my cup of coffee 
in his hands. 

“She isn’t there,” I murmured. 

“Not there?” 

“No. I looked everywhere, bath and 
all. She simply isn’t there.” 

He stood by me, staring oddly. Then 
he gave a sort of jerk, and started for 
the stairs. ‘Thanks very much,” he said 
as he passed me.... I watched him go 
up; and a queer, hard hostility to Nora 
Harriden burned -in me. He didn’t know 
other women were living. And yet—he 
had divined in me the friendliness, the 
trustworthiness that would do his bidding. 

Well, I had done it. And now he was 
looking for her, in some place he had just 
thought of. Perhaps the gallery, again. 
Stupid not to have thought of that. Be- 
ing unable, for some reason, to keep her 
tryst at the right hour, she had feigned a 
headache so as to be free to wait there 
where he might have wit to come... . 

I thought of them up there, in that 
lonely place, shut in by darkness, in each 
other’s arms, perhaps, whispering, clinging. 
I wished she had stuck to her polo-player. 
I believed now, very genuinely, in the 
reality of~that affair. When I read the 
story, I had been prepared, in my in- 
genuous sympathy, to champion her as the 
victim of a passionate, possessive brute 
of a husband; but now I felt that Harriden 
was a suffering martyr, and that she’d 
pulled the wool over his eyes. 

Still, some of it must have come off 
lately—for there was that blow to remem- 
ber. My sympathy veered back to Nora. 

I remember thinking all this, while I 
made a little conversation with Mrs. Crane 
about the pictures; and then I found 
myself next to Mr. Harriden. He was a 
big man, but not stout; he was hard-boned 
and spare-fleshed. He had little, quick 
bright gray eyes that looked as if they 
didn’t believe a thing you were saying, 
and a grim, hard jaw. He looked as if he 
might be merciless. He must be so, in 
business; that incredible fortune of his 
wasn’t built by benevolence. 

He was very nice to me. He asked me 
all sorts of questions about my work, about 
the detection of the frauds, about the 
threads and all the minutie, and how I 
knew. I explained as best I could. 


HEN, as the Princess Rancini was mov- 

ing past us, to the tables being formed 

for bridge, he caught her quickly by the 
elbow. 

“Paula—run up and see my wife, will 
you? I think she ought to see a doctor 
—she won’t, for me. You talk her over.” 

The Princess turned on him her lovely 
face, in which no surprise was apparent. 

“She is ill, then?” 

“She’s cuckoo,” said her husband 
brusquely. ‘“Nerves—she ought to have 
something quieting.” 

“But—she was quite all right at tea.” 

“Was she?” said Harriden grimly. He 
added, in his tone of accustomed com- 
mand: “Run up and see how she is, 
anyway. See if she won’t see a doctor.... 
Id only stir her up.” 

The Princess’ smiled, and moved obed- 
iently to the staircase. 


It seemed to me that all the world, 
that night, was being sent up to see Mrs. 
Harriden. And suddenly I felt sorry for 
her husband. He had blurted out his own 
helplessness so honestly! I could surmise, 
better than the Princess, the reason for 
that helplessness—that slap in the face he 
had given her. I imagined Nora would 
not soon forgive that. And I wondered 
what it was all about—jealousy, of course; 
and jealousy, I imagined, of Alan Deck. 
Harriden had the reputation of being mad- 
ly in love with his wife, and insanely 
jealous of her beauty. 


ATCHING the stairs, I felt uneasy 

till I saw Deck return and go into the 
drawing-room. Miss Van Alstyn was al- 
ready down. Then, for a moment, I for- 
got the Harriden affair in my bother over 
the bridge-playing. There were just three 
tables of us, and so they would count on 
me, and I was afraid the stakes would be 
high. They were a hard-playing lot, I 
felt sure; and I knew they would pick 
me like a chicken. I thought of saying 
I did not play, but that queer hot pride 
in me forbade. 

So I was letting myself be apportioned 
to a table, when the Princess entered. 
Harriden and Mrs. Keller were standing 
together; she went to them and said some- 
thing. I heard Harriden’s reply: 

" “Why, that’s absurd. Where can she 
e?? 

Mrs. Keller answered something; she 
sent a man to ask a maid, evidently; for 
a maid came in for a moment, and denied 
having seen Mrs. Harriden about the 
house. Of course, Mrs. Harriden could 
have come out, without her knowledge. 

“You ask the others,’ Mrs. Keller said, 
and there was a curious moment of inde- 
cision. The wave toward the card-tables 
was stayed in midair. People debated 
with each other. 

“Tt’s odd—she couldn't be outside—the 
weather’s too cold for that—” 

“Tf she had a headache, she might go 
out.” 

“You never know what Nora Harriden 
will do next.” 

“Her maid might know if she’s put on 
a dress or wrap for outside,” said Mrs. 
Crane practically. 

“She didn’t bring her maid—I told her 
she was a fool,” said Harriden. 

Behind me I heard little Mrs. Watkins 
sotto voce,—but not enough sotto,—to 
Mitchell: ‘Maids are hampering! Hers 
is probably in Dan’s pay.” 

About the house was a general bustle 
of running feet and voices; evidently the 
staff was hurrying from floor to floor. Alan 
Deck drew near me. “It’s odd—lI didn’t 
find her, either,” he said simply. 

It seemed to me not one of the least 
amazing things of that night that he spoke 
to me with such confidence, took me so 
into’ his inner shell. That utter stranger 
who had startled him in the dark gallery! 

Presently, as if by mutual consent, we 
all drifted up the stairs to Mrs. Harriden’s 
vacant room, as if we could get a clue 
from eying its bright emptiness. 

“Tt’s queer,” Harriden kept saying, star- 
ing about under frowning brows. 

He went on: “She was lying on the bed 


when I went down—said she had a head- 
ache. She had certainly had a crise des 
nerfs.... When I came up, during dinner, 
I opened the door, not the hall door, but 
the one between our rooms, very gently, 
and her room was dark and still; so I 
thought she was asleep, and I had better 
not disturb her. She’d complained so of 
pain in her head, that I began to worry, 
and just now I asked Paula to run up.” 

Mrs. Watkins suddenly raised her rather 
shrill young voice. “You didn’t see her, by 
any chance, when you were up, Alan?” 

I could sense the room holding its breath 
at that daring. The exaggerated innocence 
of the tone! But Alan Deck’s reply gave 
no hint of his reaction. 

“No—not a glimpse,” he said. 
to my room for my phone-call.” 

Suddenly Keller took charge of the 
rather scattering conjectures. He was a 
short, stout, energetic man, with a ruddy 
face, and keen blue eyes. ‘See here,” he 
said, “this is our house, and Nora seems 
to have vanished from it... . Either she’s 
out about the grounds, walking off her 
headache or whatever row you had,’— 
there was a sudden titter of intimate 
laughter—‘or she has cut and run to 
town. ... Now let’s find out. She couldn’t 
get out of the grounds without going out 
the gate, and that’s locked and she’d have 
- apply to the lodge-keeper. We'll phone 

im.” 

I remembered the high walls, and the 
forbidding iron gates, then open, through 
which I had come that afternoon. 

“But are there no small gates?” I asked 
of Mr. Watkins, by me. 

“They are locked too... . After nine, 
I think. . . . You know people are always 
threatening the Kellers.” 

I reflected that the lot of the very rich 
wasn’t so enviable, after all. 

“But the servants—when they go out?” 

“They have to ask the lodge-keeper.” 


“T went 


UT the lodge-keeper, being phoned to, 
stated that no one had applied, either 
for admission or departure. 

“That settles that—she hasn’t gone to 
town. And how would she go, anyway? 
Was there any reason why she’d want to 
go to town?” said Mrs. Keller bluntly. 

Harriden gave back, as bluntly: “Only 
to raise a row—to spite me.” 

Mrs. Keller gave a quick nod, as if she 
were quite initiated to these intimacies. 

I heard myself saying excitedly: “But 
there’s the sea front—even if the walls 
run down to the water. Couldn’t she walk 
around them?” 

“Out in the water?” said Keller. “H’m— 
a wettish job. Then she’d have to get out 
of the next place.” 

“And the McCortneys’ gates are locked,” 
Mrs. Keller mused. 

“But there are boats,’ I went on. 

Harriden gave a bark of laughter. “See 
Nora tunning a launch! Or paddling a 
skiff!” 

“The boatman lives over the boathouse 
there,” said Keller. “We'll phone him.” 

But the boatman said he hadn’t seen 
anyone. And he reported all the boats 
present. 

“But couldn’t a boat have put in?” Mrs. 
Watkins wanted to know. “And take her 
off? Somewhere beside the pier?” 

Harriden gave her a queer look. “Who 
would be taking her off?” he grunted. “I’m 
not worrying about any elopement.” 


“Have you any theory, Dan?” Mrs. 
Keller dernanded. 

He appeared to hesitate. He gave a} 
quick look at all our curious faces clus- 
tered about, and I suddenly felt sorry for | 
him. It was indecent, this public exposure 
of the man’s secret wretchedness. 

“We'd had a row,” he said slowly, as if 
the words were dragged from him. “She 
—she was hysterical. She—she threatened 
a good many things if I—well, never mind. 


. Anyway, after I’d found her sleeping, , ™ 


I “began to be afraid of an overdose of | 
some sleeping-stuff—just dramatics, you 
know; but anyway—I asked Paula to go 
up. I was uneasy, somehow.” 


LOWLY, he added: “‘She’s been like this 

before. But this was a bit worse.” 

“She was awf'ly lively this afternoon,” 
said Mrs. Watkins. “But maybe that was 
cocktails. . . . Did you notice anything? 
You were talking to her more than any of 
us!” she flung suddenly into Alan Deck’s 
white face. 

I began to think that there was a good | 
deal of spitefulness under Mrs. Watkins’ 
red hair, and that a large amount of it was 
concentrated on Alan Deck. 

He was quite still, as if considering. 

“She seemed—herself,” he said slowly. 

“Her charming self,” said the Prince 
gallantly. 

The speech fell oddly into that room, so 
full of cross-currents of secret thoughts. 
“Well, there’s no good talking here,” 
Keller told us. “Nora is probably out 
walking off a headache down one of the 
paths. We’d better start out and find her 
—since there’ll be no peace till she’s! 
found. I'll get the men started.” He} 

went to the room phone. 

Mrs. Keller said slowly: “If we knew 
what she had on— Had she undressed, 
Dan?” 

He hesitated. ‘“‘No, I don’t think so.” 

“Aren’t you sare? When you came 
down to dinner, was she in negligee?” 

“T don’t think she had changed.” 

“She was in those gold pajamas? Well, 
she can’t have gone walking in them, can 
she? We might just look and see if they 
are here.” And Mrs. Keller moved to- 
ward the dressing-room. “Call Anson, 
and see if she picked them up,” she di- 
rected her husband. Then she stopped. 

“Look here, the room’s ready for the 
night. Ask Anson to come here—perhaps 
she saw Nora when she did the room.” 

Anson, the pretty maid who had been 
summoned downstairs, appeared promptly, 
—I suspected the servants were gathered 
discreetly down the hall, thrilled with our 
same curiosity—and reported that the 
room had been dark and empty when she 
came in to open the bed. She said that it 
looked as if some one had been lying on 
the bed without taking the covers off. But 
Mrs. Harriden was not anywhere about. 
and there were no gold pajamas. 

“She’s quite capable of walking out in 
them under a coat,” said Mrs. Crane dryly. | 

“Perhaps they are in the closet,” Mrs. 
Watkins suggested, and Mrs. Keller moved 
to the closet door. I remembered that I 
had tried it and found it locked. 

“That’s odd,” said Mrs. Keller, shaking 
the knob. 

“Nora usually locks her jewelry up,” 
said Harriden, ““—when her maid isn’t here 
to do it for her. I doubt if the pajamas 
are there. She wouldn’t hang them up.” 
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“Well, we can have it opened, and see. 
Call the housekeeper, Anson.” 

“Why bother?” said Harriden gruffly. 
“We’re wasting time. We ought to be out 
in the grounds.” 

“She wouldn’t go to town without a 
bag,” Mr. Mitchell suggested. “You might 
look over your luggage, Harriden.” 

Harriden walked about the room, and 
then into his room, returning almost im- 
mediately. “I think eyerything’s here. Of 
course, I might not remember all she 
brought. But here’s her dressing-case.” 

“Oh, well, she’s in the grounds,” Mrs. 
Crane insisted almost impatiently. “Would 
you know what coats she brought? We 
could see if any were missing.” 

“He shook his head. “I haven’t an idea.” 

“At least if she’s still in the pajamas, 
she isn’t on her way to town,” said Mrs. 
Keller; and as the housekeeper appeared 
with her pass-key, she took it from her 
and turned the lock. 

Harriden, for all his disbelief of the 
pajamas being put up there, was quick to 
step inside, as the lights sprang on, as if 
he wanted no hand but his, I thought a 
little sentimentally, to handle his wife’s 
things. , 

“They certainly aren’t here,” he said, 
his voice muffled by the closet. “Nothing 
but coats and dresses.” He added: “Her 
gold slippers aren’t here, either.” 

“She certainly wouldn’t go walking in 
gold slippers.” Mrs. Keller said, in a more 
shaken voice. Some of the women went 
into the dressing-room to look specifically 
for the gold slippers; and the men, under 
Keller’s brisk management, began to or- 
ganize a search. 

“She may be hiding somewhere, to be 
dramatic,” Harriden said gruffly. I thought 
how the words must hurt him. “We'd bet- 
ter go through the house more thoroughly, 
and then the grounds.” 

So people were detailed to go over the 
house, with guards on the stairs so that 
each floor, as it was searched, might be 
kept from reéntry. 

My position was a guard on one of the 
stairs, and as I sat there, feeling the ex- 
traordinary oddity of this whole perform- 
ance, I had time to think about the little 
bits of the puzzle that I alone knew: that 
blow I had witnessed at the window—and 
the dark tryst Alan Deck had been keep- 
ing in the empty gallery. 

I thought then that I had really the so- 
lution—that the Harridens had quarreled 
over Alan, and that she was hiding out, 
in some neurotic extravagance, to spite 
her husband for his blow. For all I knew, 
she might have been drinking too much, 
or be a dope-fiend. But one thing puzzled 
me: In the scene that I had glimpsed at 
the window, it had appeared to be the 
woman who was quarreling—it was her 
figure that had whirled up to the man, 
provoking his attack. 

Of course, he could have been doing his 
quarreling motionlessly—just hunched up 
there, grim and immobile, saying unfor- 
givable things. . . . He certainly admitted 
that they had had a row, and that she was 
wrought up and wanted to pay him off. 

No one was discovered in the house, and 
presently I was relieved from my posi- 
tion, and we were all in a huddle again, 
full of conjecturings. 

“She’s either gone away—or been ab- 
ducted,” Mrs. Keller summed up in her 
decisive way. “There are plenty of ban- 


dits who might abduct Nora—and hold 
her for ransom; but the house certainly 
hasn’t been entered. I myself saw that 
the window was shut and locked when we 
went into the room.” 
“Anson might have shut and locked it 
afterward,” Mr. Watkins suggested. 
“Was the window open, Dan, when you 
went down?” Mrs. Keller wanted to know. 
“T don’t remember—think not.” 
“You’d probably have noticed if the 
room had been chilly,” Mrs. Keller mused. 
“The fire wasn’t lighted,” she added then, 
glancing at the little fireplace, with its 
wood laid ready for a match. I reflected 
that I, up on the third floor hadn’t drawn 
a fireplace. 
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Then Mr. Keller put the question I had 
been dreading: 

“And no one was in the room after 
that?” 

There was a moment’s wait. I kept a 
guilty silence. How could I explain my 
intrusion there, without betraying the odd 
trust that Alan Deck had put in me? How 
could I reveal the extraordinary message 
that he had sent? 

The Princess Rancini spoke up. “I was, 
you know. I went up when Dan asked 
me.” 

“And Anson was, of course. She has 
told us how she found the room. You 
didn’t notice anything unusual, did you, 
Anson?” Mrs. Keller broke off to demand 
of the maid who was hovering on the edge 
of the group as a sort of liaison officer to 
the staff, who were bulking at a distance. 

The girl hesitated. “Why, no ma’am. 
It was just empty; that was all.” 

“And you didn’t see anyone about? 
Earlier in the evening?” 

I thought it was with a sort of reluctance 
that she glanced about at Deck. “I did see 
Mr. Deck once, going down the hall—he 
might have been standing outside her 
door.” 

Everybody turned to look at him then. 
His room, as I learned later, was in the 
left wing on the second floor, so there was 
no occasion for him to be passing Nora 
Harriden’s door. 

He said, very casually: “Oh—I went 
past on my way to the gallery. “I'd left 


a handkerchief there before dinner, and 
thought I’d get it while I thought of it.” 

“How Scotch!” said Mrs. Watkins with 
a trill of laughter, and added: “There be- 
ing a shorter way to the gallery from his 


wing.” 


“And I saw Miss Van Alstyn,” said the 
maid. “That was after dinner.” 

“Yes. I went up to my room,” said Miss 
Van Alstyn. She glanced directly at me, 
and I felt a horrid premonition. My heart 
began to hammer. 

“Weren’t you just coming out, when I 
went by?” 

In miserable indecision I hesitated, the 
blood rushing to my cheeks like flags of 
guilt. I knew they were wondering how I, 
of all people among them, I who knew 
Mrs. Harriden only by name, could pos- 
sibly have gone to her room when she was 
reported sleeping off a headache. I felt 
them asking themselves who I was, any- 
how, and whether I had any design upon 
her pearls, 

I had to speak—to say something. I 
felt I could not violate my trust, and yet 
that was a ridiculous scruple in the posi- 
tion I was in. What was Alan Deck to 
me? 

I said slowly: “Yes, I went up. Be- 
fore the Princess did. I wanted to see how 
she was.” 


I had a desperate hope that the in- 
quiry might end there, that they might 
assume I had been sent on the same er- 
rand as the Princess. But Harriden had 
caught my words and cried out roughly: 
“T didn’t ask you to! What the devil did 
you mean entering her room?” 

“T don’t answer a question like that,” 
I flashed back. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” he told me; and 
stung by the insulting overlordship of his 
tone, I flung at him: “Very well—I will! 
I went because, from my window, before 
dinner, I had seen you strike her in the 
face. I knew she was hiding the mark, 
staying in her room; and since I was the 
only one who knew it, I thought I could 
go to her, and she might trust me to get 
her something to put on it to cover it.” 

I had no idea what I was going to say 
before it was said. It went off my tongue 
like an arrow. And there it was out, and 
he was standing before me, his face mot- 
tled, as if his blow had come back on it. 
For one moment, when I saw his eyes, 
the sheer savage pain in them, I was 
sorry; the next moment they blazed red. 

“That’s a lie,” he said. “I never struck 
her. What d’you mean, saying that?” 

I could only stand and stare, gripped 
in a horrible uncertainty. I could not 
swear that the figure in the window had 
been his. At that distance, at that angle, 
against the light, I could not be sure. But 
it was in her room, and if not he— 

Very stiffly I said: “I certainly saw a 
man’s figure in that room, and saw him 
strike a woman. The curtains were not 
drawn, and he was standing in the win- 
dow.” 

An odd shiver ran across Harriden’s 
face., It was like a tremor through ice, 
I thought; and then the hardness and the 
stiffness refirmed. He said, through lips 
that seemed to be enunciating with pain- 
fulness: “I have no means of knowing 
who was in my wife’s room before I came 
up. She went up before me—some little 
time before.” 


There was a perfectly ghastly silence. 
I didn’t dare look at Alan Deck, though 
I know I was asking myself if it had been 
he in that room, he who had slapped that 
woman, then plunged off to the gallery 
later, to bitter, reproachful brooding. 

I could understand his eyes, then. I 
could understand his agony of eagerness 
to see her again, at once—his message 
he had tried to send by me: To take 
no steps. I didn’t know what that meant 
—perhaps she was going to have some re- 
conciliation with her husband; perhaps 
there was something else they had quar- 
reled about, that he had slapped her over. 

It was all a mystery to me, but I 
wished I had bitten my tongue out be- 
fore I had blurted out my angry words. 

Keller came suddenly to my rescue. 

“All this is getting us nowhere; petty 
rows don’t matter. The question is, 
where has Nora gone to? Since she hasn’t 
changed her clothes, she’s probably some- 
where about, and I suggest we go out and 
help the men who are looking.” 

“We could telephone to the city, to the 
apartment,” his wife suggested, “and have 
them let us know when she comes in.” 

The men trooped off for coats against 
the chill of the October night, and we 
women were left together. I had a feel- 
ing that I was in disgrace, a dangerous 
interloper who might explode at any mo- 
ment with more shattering bombs of revel- 
ation; but Mrs. Watkins, whom I liked 
the least of all, came up and linked her 
bare, braceleted arm confidentially through 
mine, where I stood by the window. 

“Vou really saw her being struck?” she 
breathed. 

“T saw the silhouette of a woman 
struck by the silhouette of a man,” I gave 
back coldly. 


Exaggeratedly she shuddered. “No 
foolin’? And you couldn’t tell?” 
“T hadn’t the slightest idea. I never 


saw anyone at this house before tonight,” 
I said. And I felt like adding that I 
would be much happier if I had never 
seen them. And how much more I was 
to wish that later! 


Le eenatere Mrs. Crane said, in her 
practical voice: “A bandit couldn’t 
possibly have got in here, could he, Car- 
rie—in the window and carried her off?” 

“Tt sounds fantastic,” said Mrs. Keller. 

“Well, there are vines and copings—” 

“T don’t think that’s possible. Look 
and see for yourself,” said her sister; and 
they came to the window. I hastened to 
undo the bolts, and opened the wide case- 
ment. We all looked out in turn, the crisp 
air striking sharply on our bare shoulders 
and arms. I liked the shiver of it; it 
seemed to speak of clarity and reality, 
after all this pother of domestic brawls 
and a vanished woman. One by one we 
three craned our heads over the edge, ex- 
amining the scanty stone sill, and the 
tendrils of vines. 

“Tt doesn’t look possible,” Mrs. Crane 
admitted. “He might have used a ladder 
—those thugs manage anything.” 

“That’s too fantastic,” said Mrs. Keller 
again. She added dryly: “You'll find 
Nora is safe in New York, enjoying the 
powwow. ... I shall never forgive her 
—treating me like this—” 

_ “Oh, yes, you will. She was probably 
in a tantrum,” said Mrs. Crane. 

“Tt’s one tantrum too many.” 


Down below us, we could hear the voices 
of some of the men returning. Dan Har- 
riden’s incisive tones were among them. 

“They haven’t found her,” said Mrs. 
Crane, drawing in her head. “I expect 
T’ll get a cold in my nose for this.” 

I took one more look out, down at that 
group of men; and so it was I who saw 
first what there was to see—down in the 
checker of shade in the shrubbery directly 
beneath the window. Something half 
hidden—a faint, lightish blur. 

I said excitedly: ‘Mrs. Keller—isn’t 
there something there?” And I drew back 
for her to look. 

She called sharply down to the men: 
“Look there—in the shrubbery—under 
the window. There is something—” 

It was invisible from where they were, 
for the shrubbery was thick and high, and 
the front part unbroken. Nearer the 
house the branches had bent in under 
the burden that they found there, the 
still slight body of a woman in gold pa- 
jamas: the lifeless form of the woman 
I had seen alive and vibrant, drinking her 
cocktail in that hall into which they now 
bore her. Nora Harriden. 


Chapter Three 

T couldn’t be real, I felt. It was like 

some scene in a dreadful play. These 
couldn’t be real people; this wasn’t a real 
death. ... It didn’t seem possible that 
Nora Harriden could be dead ; my impres- 
sion of her vitality, of her exultant alive- 
ness, was so intense that I could not 
bring myself to believe in her death. Not 
till I had looked on her face. 

I wish I had not done that. The awful 
blankness of those wide, staring eyes. The 
emptiness of it all. . . . Some one closed 
the eyes, and then I saw a queer thing— 
I saw the thin, sharp curve of the red- 
dened lips, like little knife-blades, and 
thought—in spite of my pity for the dead 
—that it was a hard, cruel, triumphing 
little mouth, made for exultancy. 

They were kneeling all about her, feel- 
ing her pulse, her body. Exclamations, 
commands, words tossed back over shoul- 
ders. A doctor was telephoned for, though 
there was no use invoking his skill. “He’ll 
tell us what to do,” some one said a little 
vaguely. 

She lay in those incongruous gold pa- 
jamas, one slim silken foot bare of its 
shining slipper, on a sofa in the hall, un- 
til the doctor came; he must have rushed 
there, for he seemed to come almost at 
once—a little fat bald man with a face 
of genial creases. 

No bones were broken, he reported; 
the bushes had eased her fall. But over 
her ear was a ghastly wound with the blood 
dried about it, and dark stains on her 
temple. 

“Struck on something hard,” he said 
sapiently. “Death must have been al- 
most instantaneous.” 

His voice, as he phrased that, slid into 
a consolatory cadence. He was looking 
up at the husband, who stood motionless 
beside him, his head slightly bent. I 
could not see his face; his hands were 
clenched at the sides. I felt suddenly a 
queer pity for those hands—I wondered 
if one of them had indeed struck out at 
that adored woman who had infuriated 
him so much... . 
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And then I thought again that it might 
have been Alan Deck. Surely the hus- 
band would rather have taken the onus of 
that blow upon himself than admit that 
another man was lounging in his wife’s 
room—though perhaps these people 
thought little of casual intimacies. 

I looked about for Alan Deck. He was 
at some distance away, standing beside 
the Prince. As I looked, I saw him draw 
out a cigarette, and light it with fingers 
that shook. A rush of compassion went 
through me. To love a woman, secretly, 
furtively, desperately—to have to meet 
such a shock in public without the solace 
of breaking down or betrayal—not to have 
the privilege of kneeling by her body, of 
being an instant alone with the dead! 

I ached for him as I hung about, on 
the outskirts of the group, feeling a queer 
loneliness among those strangers, and a 
great pity for the dead woman. A confer- 
ence was going on. I heard Harriden’s 
voice saying, in his grim, unshaken tones: 
“She probably wanted more air—tried to 
open the window wider, and was dizzy— 
she’d taken headache stuff—and fell.” 

“Oh, an accident, undoubtedly,” said 
Keller in his convincing, everyday voice. 

I heard the doctor assenting. I had a 
feeling that he would assent politely to 
anything these plutocratic clients dic- 
tated—with his own secret reservations. 

“She was there on the bed when you 
came up, wasn’t she, Dan?” Mrs. Keller 
asked. 

The husband hesitated. “I couldn’t be 
sure. The room was dark, and I assumed 
she was still on the bed sleeping, so didn’t 


speak.” He added, with positiveness 
now: “She was there when I went down. 
I came in to see her again after I had 
dressed—that was at eight, or a little after 
—to ask if she hadn’t changed her mind; 
and she said her head ached, and she 
wanted nothing sent up. Anson was just 
at the door as I came out, and I told her 
not to come in to do anything in the 
room—that Mrs. Harriden wanted com- 
plete rest. I don’t remember whether 
Mrs. Harriden said anything further to 
you or not, Anson. Did she?” 

“Why no, sir,” said Anson. 
just you, sir, at the door.” 

“But you saw her there on the bed.” 

“Why, yes sir,” said Anson, a little sur- 
prisedly. ‘I could see through the door. 
You sort of whispered to me. You said 
she was asleep.” 

“Did I?” said Harriden wearily. “I 
forget-—I think she’d turned over and 
wanted to sleep. And I don’t remember 
whether the window was open or not. I 
suppose it was, a little way.” 

“Anson,” said Mrs. Keller, “was the 
window open when you came up?” 

“Why, yes ma’am, it was,” said An- 
son promptly. “I remember the room felt 
chilly, so I closed and locked it.” 

If she had mentioned that before, I 
thought, we might have looked out soon- 
er, and been spared those hours of search. 

At any rate, whether Nora Harriden 
had gone out that window before her hus- 
band looked in, or just afterward, it had 
all happened while we were sitting down 
there about that dinner-table, eating and 
drinking and uttering our banalities. 


“It was 


The group about the couch were talk- 
ing again, and I caught the word inquest, 
with a hubbub of protests rising about it, 
dying down under the doctor’s low-voiced, 
placatory explanations. The inquest was 
simply a formality. ... 

There was more talk, I remember; and 
then Nora Harriden was carried upstairs. 
Her husband carried her, her bare arms 
drooping over his big shoulders, her 
blood-stained head like a child’s asleep 
on him, and took her to the bed I had 
seen waiting, in its soft luxury of rose- 
silk sheets and coverlets. They straight- 
ened her, and I turned away, feeling I had 
no place there, that I was an intruder. 

Then Mrs. Keller, practical in all stress, 
said abruptly, “Look here, Dan—I want 
you to take charge of her things.” She 
went to the closet. “If her pearls are in 
there, I don’t want the responsibility. 
Take them in your room,” she said, and 
stepped quickly inside. 

The next instant she gave a queer, 
muffled cry. 

“Quick—somebody—come !”” 
incoherently. 

And then, in a thin voice of horror: 
“It’s blood!” 


she said 





The fascination of a murder lies in 
the fact that it means that some one 
believed he could face the future 
only after sending another person 


from this world. The motive, if dis- 
coverable, constitutes the best clue. 
Mrs. Bradley’s novel “Unconfessed !” 
continues in next month’s Redbook. 








CHICAGO-—-ITS CONDITION DESCRIBED 


Informed men contend that the full 
value of real estate in 1931 and 1932 in 
Chicago does not exceed seventy-five per 
cent of the appraised value as of April 1, 
1928. 

Myriads of small property owners, as 
well as those with equities in big build- 
ings, have watched their equities vanish. 
Their real estate was mortgaged in boom 
times for what was then regarded as sev- 
enty-five per cent of its fair cash value. 
Consequently the twenty-five per cent of 
the value that has vanished was the cream 
on the bottle. It was the taxpayer’s 
equity. Why should he pay taxes on 
something that has vanished from his pos- 
session? Here is the economic basis of 
the so-called tax strike. 

The taxpayers were shocked in 1928 
when for the. first time in many years 
and in response to public clamor the as- 
sessment-rolls were made public. It be- 
came quite clear then to many persons 
who thought that they had been getting 
great consideration from the tax authori- 
ties, that actually they had been paying 
larger bills than their neighbors. But 
there were no standards of any kind. If 
you were a real-estate owner and did not 
try to bargain with some one about your 
tax bill, you were either a singularly high- 
minded person or else a plain ordinary 
sucker. The bulk of the public revenues 
were being drained out of real estate, but 
on a flagrantly dishonest basis. A house 
of a man with “pull” would be assessed 
at fifteen hundred dollars. One precisely 
like it next door, would be assessed at 


(Continued from page 18) 


thirty-five hundred dollars, and a third 
house beyond, not nearly so new and 
handsome as the other two, would be as- 
sessed at seventy-five hundred dollars. 

Original assessments were made by the 
Board of Assessors. These might be raised 
or lowered by the Board of Review. In 
practice these two groups, supposed to 
check on each other, functioned under 
machine politics as one. One body would 
crack the whip with a high assessment; 
then the other could be induced to lower 
the assessment. An assessment of ninety- 
three thousand dollars on the building of 
one corporation was cut by the Board of 
Review to one thousand dollars; a cold- 
storage plant’s original one million thirty- 
thousand-dollar assessment was cut to 
four hundred and fifty thousand; a woolen 
warehouse frightened by an original as- 
sessment of $259,308, finally got an ad- 
justment to ninety thousand dollars; an 
electric plant assessed first at six hundred 
ten thousand dollars, finally paid on four 
hundred thousand dollars; and a furniture 
company assessed first at forty thousand 
dollars obtained a reduction to nine thou- 
sand dollars. 

Negotiations concerning such matters 
involved the bulk of the taxpayers. 

It is impossible to give the force of 
flesh-and-blood matters by expressing a 
lot of statistics. Yet one or two vital 
facts must be set down in numbers. As 
of June, 1932, the total tax delinquencies 
to the various governments of Cook 
County was $332,414,000. That is not 
merely a bookkeeping item. It represents 


policemen, school-teachers, firemen, judges 
and others who are in debt; employees of 
the governments who have been living on 
credit. It represents a succession of un- 
paid bills, for provisions, for supplies, for 
the whole list of supplies essential to the 
operation of this great plant we call Chi- 
cago. How much have these unpaid bills 
of the swarms of servants of government 
to do with depression? 


ATURALLY “graft” and “fixing” does 

not begin to tell the whole story. A 
considerable part of the situation is due 
to an antiquated, unworkable scheme of 
taxation. In the beginning it was not in- 
tended to shove the whole burden of taxa- 
tion onto the shoulders of owners of real 
estate. The frontier farmers, influential 
in making the constitution, were the last 
persons to want such an arrangement. 
They said “Tax all wealth uniformly ac- 
cording to its value.” That sounds well, 
but it cannot be done. The quickest way 
to show that it is unfair is to consider a 
ten-thousand-dollar piece of real estate 
and the five-thousand-dollar mortgage 
which represents a loan on that property. 
The property is worth ten thousand dol- 
lars. In the great reservoir of American 
wealth, it is only ten thousand dollars. 
By taxing the owner of the equity, this ten 
thousand dollars is made to pay a fair 
share of the cost of government; but when 
his associate, the mortgage-holder, is also 
taxed to the extent of the value of the 
mortgage, then the tax-collectors become 
guilty of pretending that the property is 


worth fifteen thousand dollars. This is a 
stupid form of injustice. 

The most striking fact about personal- 
property assessments and _ personal-prop- 
erty taxes in recent years in Chicago, was 
the rapid increase in delinquencies. In 
spending, however, the authorities con- 
tinued to pretend that all taxes levied 
would be collected. In 1917, fourteen 
and six-tenths per cent of the taxes which 
the authorities held to be due under this 
law were unpaid. By 1927, over thirty- 
seven and one-tenth per cent of these taxes 
had become delinquent. Besides this, 
city-wide fraud had crept into the sit- 
uation. A practice which had been fol- 
lowed for years by rich and “respectable” 
citizens, had finally extended down until 
it took in every class of citizen. In 1921, 
a post-war depression year, the total full 
assessed value of personal property in Chi- 
cago was nine hundred and nine million 
dollars. Obviously the people of Chicago 
owned vastly more wealth than that in 
1931, leaving real estate out of the ques- 
tion; but if that figure is inaccurate, think 
how inaccurate must have been the one 
representing the full assessed value of 
the property in 1928 at the height of the 
bull market, when the pretense was that 
the total value of Chicago’s wealth, other 
than real estate, was only seven hundred 
thirty-one million dollars. In that year, 
literally, you might have found one hun- 
dred men in Chicago who, alone, had more 
wealth than that. These figures hint at the 
extent of the “racket.” 


OST of us never trouble ourselves 
about the credit of the governments 
under which we live. Governments is 
used in the plural here by careful choice. 
Chicago people know not one government 
but many. Within the boundaries of Cook 
County there are 419 tax-levying bodies— 
spending organizations. Many of these 
overlap. No tax bill received by a citizen 
of Cook County ever represents the spend- 
ing of less than seven separate municipal 
governments. Some tax bills represent the 
spending of as many as fourteen municipal 
governments. In Chicago, the City of 
Chicago is one government; the County 
of Cook is another; the Board of Educa- 
tion is another; the Sanitary District is 
another. Each one of a number of parks 
is to all intents and purposes a kingdom. 
This astounding situation in itself is a 
relic of an earlier effort on the part of the 
citizens of Illinois to make their control 
of political spending automatic. Five 
years after the Civil War, as an aftermath 
of the Tweed ring exposure, the Credit 
Mobilier affair and other political scan- 
dals, they fastened into the fundamental 
law a provision limiting the debt-making 
capacity of municipalities like Chicago. 
They limited it to five per cent of the as- 
sessed valuation. This was not enough, 
for already the silly habit of assessing 
property at a sum much less than its ac- 
tual market value had set in. To get 
around this barrier some one conceived 
the idea of creating municipalities in lay- 
ers, each with a fresh right to issue bonds 
up to five per cent of the assessed value 
of the citizen’s property. So there came 
into existence, to be superimposed upon 
the county and city, a Sanitary District. 
What was its function? Sewers. A really 
splendid engineering scheme was executed. 
A river was made to flow backward so as 


to save Lake Michigan from pollution 
like that which afflicts New York Harbor. 
It was a city job, but it was pretended, 
for borrowing purposes, that a separate 
municipality had come into existence. 

The educational plant of any American 
city represents a lot of money. Chicago’s 
board of education is appointed by the 
mayor, but it does its own taxing and bor- 
rowing. There is a great system of parks 
on the South Side, another on the West 
Side and still another on the North Side. 
Each of these levies taxes, spends money, 
gives out jobs, and thinks twenty times 
about voters for each thought that is given 
to the taxpayers. 

Long before the public treasury was 
empty, officials were accustomed to bor- 
row money from local bankers. That was 
one of the advantages of being important 
in politics. Some banks were organized 
for no better reason than that arrange- 
ments could be made for getting a few 
millions of public funds for deposits. This 
made graft too. Commonly, in those care- 
free days, the city was borrowing unnec- 
essarily when it had in favored banks as 
much as one hundred million dollars of 
idle funds. Some of the institutions 
which had big deposits of that kind never 
should have been chartered as banks. 
Anyway, when the city was forced by lack 
of credit to use up all of its cash, these 
banks closed up—which makes one more 
item to be charged against bad govern- 
ment in parceling out blame for the de- 
pression as it exists in Chicago. 

When the banks were prosperous, how- 
ever, all the security they asked of the 
official borrowers of the community was 
a short-term interest-bearing proof of debt 
in the form of a kind of money called a 
tax-anticipation warrant. In the early 
months of this trouble that is now in its 
fourth year, it was simple enough for the 
city to get money from the banks on that 
same old security. Then when taxpayers 
began to vanish along with their equities, 
the bankers decided that tax-anticipation 
warrants were not, strictly speaking, able 
to anticipate anything. Two years ago 
the banks stopped lending on such secur- 
ity. Then the city began paying its debts 
directly with these pieces of paper. 


OLICEMEN, school-teachers and fire- 

men are not so free to choose in this 
matter as the bankers. Let us consider 
the firemen first: Better than any other 
city, Chicagoans know that firemen are 
absolutely vital to the existence of a city. 
The last time there was a breakdown in 
the collection of taxes in Chicago was in 
the period after the Chicago Fire; when 
the buildings had burned down, obviously 
they could not be taxed. Today, how- 
ever, Chicago is depending for fire-pro- 
tection on a force of men to which the 
city is heavily in debt. 

Boston, better than Chicago, knows that 
policemen are an absolute essential to the 
existence of a city. When the Boston 
police force went on a strike in 1919, 
there was a three-day period when 
thoughtful people hardly dared leave their 
homes. The hoodlums ruled. The police- 
men of Chicago have not gone on a strike; 
but unless. there is an improvement, there 
will inevitably come a time when they 
will have to abandon their posts in order 
to find food for themselves and their fami- 
lies. They have not had a payday since 
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last May. At intervals the city offers to 
give them tax-anticipation warrants. The 
policemen are beginning to appreciate 
quite as well as the bankers that these 
pieces of paper are worth something only 
so long as they really do represent an an- 
ticipation of tax collections. 

Altogether there is circulating in Chi- 
cago today approximately one hundred 
and fifty million dollars’ “worth” of tax- 
anticipation warrants. Their worth would 
be that sum, provided the city of Chi- 
cago’s tax bills were going to be paid in 
full. The result is, the warrants are uni- 
formly traded in at less than par. 

The high-school teacher to whom the 
city owes two thousand dollars in back 
pay is told that she may take her pay in 
warrants. During the last four or five 
years that school-teacher probably has 
been falling into debt. Her landlord has 
permitted her to fall behind in the pay- 
ment of rent. The grocer and other 
tradesmen have similarly extended credit 
to her—also the loan shark. Sooner or 
later these creditors necessarily begin to 
press for payment. If the teacher takes 
Board of Education warrants in place of 
the salary that is owing her, she knows 
that she can buy for two thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of warrants, probably no more 
than fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of 
credit. Some of them are philosophical 
about this. They say “We are taking a 
twenty-five per cent salary cut.” Per- 
haps that is true. If so, the teachers are 
very likely to take another, perhaps a larg- 
er cut, for the value of all forms of war- 
rants is steadily diminishing. 

There is some difference between these 
warrants and the kind of paper money 
issued by rebel military leaders during 
civil disturbances in Central and South 
America. Those boys can keep their print- 
ing presses going all night and day. They 
have machine-guns and bayonets with 
which to persuade reluctant people to 
trade them goods for this printing-press 
money. But it is different in Chicago. 

“T can’t sell a 1932 warrant because I 
haven’t collected fifty per cent of the 
1930 taxes.” This complaint was voiced 
to me by Michael J. O’Connor, Deputy 
Comptroller of Cook County. All day 
long in these times Mr. O'Connor sits 
at his desk writing his signature on blue 
slips of paper, county warrants. 


THER results become visible when 
the credit of a municipality fails. 

Something happens then to the faith of 
the people. There are emotional conse- 
quences of such a breakdown. From day 
to day grocery-store keepers from the 
outer fringe of Cook County make the 
long journey in to the County Building 
to see about settling their tax bills. One, 
perhaps, carries in one hand a tax bill for 
two hundred dollars. Written into that 
bill (he only gets one bill) is all of the 
spending, wise, wasteful, dishonest or 
otherwise, of which he is supposed to 
have had benefits. The county has in- 
formed him that he owes for sewers, 
schools, parks, police, fire-protection and 
a myriad other things, the sum of two 
hundred dollars. 

In his other hand, this storekeeper car- 
ries another bill. This bill is for one 
thousand dollars. He does not owe it to 
the county; the county owes that money 
to him. He has surrendered goods worth 


that amount to officials of the county, 
charged with looking after the poor. It 
is the storekeeper’s notion that the least 
the county can do, since it tells him it 
cannot pay his bill for merchandise, is 
to release him from his two-hundred-dol- 
lar indebtedness for taxes. But no—it 
becomes the painful, and by this time 
the tiresome duty of Deputy Comptroller 
O’Connor to explain to the storekeeper 
that there is no way under the law for the 
county to trade in this matter. 

That bill for groceries sold to the 
county which the grocer cannot use to 
wash out his tax bill, in a measure ex- 
plains the expanded size of the tax bill it- 
self. Cook County has about thirty-five 
hundred employees; and a really terrify- 
ing number of them are engaged in pass- 
ing out taxpayers’ money in the shape of 
food, clothing and money to unfortunates 
who vote in the county but could not pay 
a dime of taxes. Let us put Deputy 
County Comptroller Michael Joseph 
O’Connor on the stand once more. 


“Wy BBRE do you get all those thirty- 
five-hundred employees?” we ask. 

“We get them from the judges of the 
circuit court. They create more than half 
the jobs on the county payroll. Conse- 
quently there is an increased pressure 
from each ward-organization to get one 
of its boys on the bench where jobs are 
made. Many of these jobs have to do 
with the welfare work.” 

The extension of welfare work in Cook 
County has grown in an astounding fash- 
ion. There is hardly any of it when the 
thing is named that would not win the 
applause of a decent warm-hearted per- 
son; and yet—the poor taxpayer! Ac- 
tually Cook County today has a dole 
quite as much as England. Some one 
hundred thirty-five thousand families are 
receiving emergency relief. Temporarily 
this is being paid for by money raised 
through a bond-issue. Those bonds will 
have to be retired sometime by money to 
be taken from the motorists of Cook 
County. They pay three cents a gallon 
tax on the fuel they burn in their auto- 
mobiles. This money will be used to re- 
tire the bond-issue. 

A number of welfare organizations per- 
suaded the county commissioners that a 
children’s home-placing fund was abso- 
lutely essential for the care of handicapped 
children, crippled children, diseased chil- 
dren and some orphaned children. The 
children were to be committed by the 
courts; then certain home-placing agencies 
under the direction of religious groups 
were to find suitable places for them to 
be boarded; the cost would be twenty 
dollars per month. Originally twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year was thought to be 
ample. Now it has been discovered that 
nothing less than half a million dollars 
will pay the board-bill of all the children 
who have been hunted out by the wel- 
fare workers. 

Then there are industrial schools for 
children who get into trouble and are 
taken before the Children’s Court; at the 
rate of twelve dollars and fifty cents a 
child, the county pays three hundred sixty 
thousand dollars a year. 

“Outdoor Relief” is another fine-sound- 
ing phrase. It was intended for people 
who needed aid in their homes, whether 
they were unemployed or sick. It was a 


generous idea, and it kept within fairly 
decent bounds for quite a while. Until 
last year, from one hundred thousand dol- 
lars to two hundred fifty thousand dollars 
had been ample in providing thirty-two 
dollars a month for needy families. Then 
the amount suddenly jumped to three mil- 
lion dollars. Whether you call it out- 
door relief or a dole, it amounts to the 
same thing when the sum is written into 
the taxpayer’s bill. 

The relief of the blind began in Cook 
County about seven or eight years ago 
with an appropriation of thirty thousand 
dollars. Since that time the State decided 
that it was a good idea for all counties, 
and assumed the cost. All blind men are 
paid one dollar a day. The State pays 
half, and the county pays half. The an- 
nual bill is half a million dollars. 

There is a fine sound to the phrase 
“Mothers’ Pensions.” Who is there who 
would thrust fatherless children onto the 
streets or asylums when a few dollars 
would enable their mothers to keep them 
in decent homes? It was a grand idea 
from the beginning; it still is, but it costs 
one million two hundred fifty thousand 
dollars each year in Cook County. 

There are twenty-eight hundred people 
in the County Hospital. There are four 
thousand in a home for the aged and in- 
digent at Oak Forest. 

The real tragedy of it is not that these 
services have been undertaken, but that, 
as sure as taxes, they will have to come 
to an end unless more people become tax- 
payers. 

Since government does not exist for 
profit, red ink is never used to warn the 
stockholders that spending is going on in 
greater volume than receiving. They 
don’t use red ink in Chicago, in San 
Francisco, Boston, New York or Phila- 
delphia. What is a child’s life worth? 
If you let a blind man starve, have you 
saved money? Is it economy to spread 
tuberculosis among the myriads who vote? 
Or does real economy lie in the withdraw- 
al of people suffering from this contagion 
from contact with the masses? Shall or- 
phaned children be allowed to go wild, 
as in Russia after the war? Shall we kill 
the aged and senile people, as still is done 
among primitive people? All these are 
questions which everyone should consider 
carefully before denouncing politicians for 
the size of the tax bill. In Chicago there are 
many more things than graft responsible 
for the big tax bills. Yet splendid, gen- 
erous impulses can be more costly than 
downright thieving. 


fl betes was plenty of thieving too; no 
one can say how much or to what 
extent the tax burden was made unbear- 
able by an army of thieves with access to 
the public treasury. To an old acquaint- 
ance who has long been a powerful figure 
in politics in Chicago, I addressed an ap- 
peal for some information on graft. 

“All right,” he said, “take the wheel 
tax. The theory was that the money 
would pay for the repair of city streets. 
Actually the council has been using more 
and more of it for other purposes. How- 
ever, such part of it as was spent on the 
streets has been, for years, spent with 
reckless waste. 

“The organization of city crews for 
street repair work was supposed to be 
under civil service control, Actually it 


was not. Thousands of jobs have been 
created which could be used to hold in 
line for the party in power big reserves 
of voters. A poor man, whether negro, 
Italian or Pole, might be expected to deliv- 
er the votes of all his family in return for 
a chance to work on the streets. The test 
is not how efficiently he labors, but how 
faithfully he performs on election day. 
Of course, there is plenty of opportunity 
here for shirking and pay-roll padding. 
If the work was done by contract, it 
could be done vastly cheaper; but it 
would not produce so many votes. How- 
ever, this is just one item. 

“The organization—any organization— 
has need of a lot of cash to keep its voters 
inline. There is a tremendous pressure on 
the leaders. No one likes to fail. Men 
who would not take a dishonest dollar 
for themselves take plenty for the or- 
ganization. 

“Do you know what pay-rollers are? 
They are men and women, supposedly 
working for the city or county, who come 
around only for the purpose of receiving 
their monthly check. There were myriads 
of them on the public pay roll until the 
taxpayers went on strike. Some are still 
getting monthly checks! 

“The President of the Board of Sani- 
tary Trustees, Tim Crowe, was finally in- 
dicted, tried and convicted of abetting 
this practice. The charge against him 
was fraud. Until the blow-up came, the 
Board of Sanitary Trustees had six or 
seven thousand employees. Now when 
necessity has forced pay roll economies, 
the work is being done by two thousand.” 


N important but seldom-considered 
factor in the problems of the largest 
American cities is their swift and con- 
tinuing growth. Where in Europe is there 
a city that has had the mushroom develop- 
ment that moved Chicago in the space of 
little more than a century from a frontier 
fort to the place of third largest city in 
the world? The mere matter of creating 
a plant to care for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of new citizens who have come into 
Chicago in the last twenty years was a 
staggering task. There had to be new fire 
apparatus, new police stations, many new 
school buildings, and vast engineering 
projects had to be undertaken, all because 
the city was growing; and much of the 
growth was of a kind to cause misgivings 
among thoughtful people. 

Recently I went for an automobile ride 
through a South Side region where live 
the bulk of Chicago’s 233,900 negroes. 
They are a terrific problem for those who 
would make Chicago a better city. Hide- 
ous poverty afflicts most of them, and 
hunger, cold, drunkenness, drug-addiction, 
prostitutions, tuberculosis and the other 
plagues of hived-up humanity exist there. 
A whole pageant of human misery could be 
arranged‘in almost any block with living 
exhibits. In this negro community an 
American may see as in a mirror warped 
by satire an exaggerated vision of all that 
is wrong with our cities. 

Poverty? In the heart of this negro 
district one may see blocks of ruined 
apartment-houses. They are roofless; the 
doors and windows have been torn out. 
Not a stick of wood remains in them. The 
wood was taken to make fires in cold flats 
and hovels. 

For years Chicago had a Black Belt on 


the South Side, a negro slum. But it was 
not until the war created a labor short- 
age that its inhabitants began to increase 
so swiftly as to become a tremendous 
political factor. Packing plants, steel 
mills, a thousand and one industries had 
urgent need of labor. From Southern 
communities where they had been politi- 
cally sterile, these people swarmed into 
Chicago. 

There are plenty of good men and wom- 
en among the negroes, but few of the best 
of them seem to be engaged in the sordid 
affairs of politics. Consequently it is not 
surprising that vicious elements have 
achieved political power. The negro ven- 
dors of outlawed goods, such as liquor, 
drugs, gambling opportunities, women’s 
bodies, all these have flourished; and they 
give their support to such politicians as 
will protect them. These partners of evil 
in turn support those white politicians 
who will trade with them. 

What of it? Negro voters were the 
backbone of the William Hale Thompson 
political organization. For twelve of the 
last seventeen years Thompson was mayor 
of Chicago. Naturally these black voters 
do not-see things from the same viewpoint 
as people who were born in Chicago; nor 
do the Poles, Germans, Swedes, Italians, 
Russians or Czechs who were born in 
Europe. The total population of Chicago 
is 3,376,438. The native white popula- 
tion of parents born in the United States 
totals only 943,301. Probably the native 
whites who were born in Chicago of native 
parentage are less numerous than the 
negroes. It is difficult to introduce such 
matters into the discussion without sound- 
ing like a member of the Ku Klux Klan; 
and yet Mr. Alphonse Capone, who took 
advantage of a situation created by native 
white Americans of native parentage— 
prohibition—rose to power as head man 
of the gangsters by reason of his control 
of a Sicilian secret society, one long ac- 
customed to settling its disputes by assas- 
sination. You cannot blame Thompson 
for Capone. Capone had lieutenants in 
the organizations of both parties. But 
you can blame the Capones and their kind 
for Thompson. 


I BELIEVE Thompson is best explained 
when you class him as one of those 
people dominated by an itch to run things, 
to have power. The world would be in a 
much worse state if there were no such 
people. 

A man, a Republican, who has been for 
years engaged in Chicago politics sat down 
with me lately to discuss the city’s plight. 
I asked him about former Mayor Thomp- 
son. ‘Thompson,” he said, “changed 
Chicago from a straggling, overgrown vil- 
lage into a city. By a series of well- 
planned projects he wove its scattered 
members into a comprehensive physical 
entity. He accomplished these improve- 
ments at terrific expense, but he did what 
he set out to do. Every sensible person 
knew there was grafting during his régime, 
but the grafting was tolerated because 
every sensible person could also see the 
improvements, the fine new parks, and 
so forth. 

“Thompson himself? A man of means 
who would countenance the collection of 
almost any kind of money for political 
purposes. I believe he took none for him- 
self. His great weakness was in surround- 
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ing himself with men who were allowed 
a free rein. Thompson asked them to give 
him physical results regardless of costs. 
They gave results at a cost. 

“The rebuilding of Chicago under 
Thompson’s administration was in accord- 
ance with a splendid plan conceived by 
the Chicago Plan Commission. There 
never has been a better city planner than 
David Burnham, who was originally at 
the head of it; after him came Charles H. 
Wacker. No city’s physical growth was 
ever taken in hand by more capable 
dreamers. Their visions were practical. 
Yet not in a hundred years, I think, could 
they have wrought their plans into being, 
as Thompson did in twelve years. Execu- 
tion required authority. To get author- 
ity in a municipality, you have to be 
elected. It was in getting himself elected 
mayor that Thompson behaved in a fash- 
ion puzzling to most men who could not 
see what he was doing, could not under- 
stand the audience he was addressing. 

“T am certainly not mawkish about 
Thompson. The plan commission began 
its work under another Republican mayor, 


the late George Busse. But Thompson 
was the first man to realize what a tre- 
mendous profit there was going to be made 
in carrying out the commission’s plan. 
That was the essence of his strategy. He 
surrounded himself with big contractors. 
He got power; they got contracts; Chi- 
cago got a great many things for which 
she still has to pay. She got an improve- 
ment of bridge facilities over the river 
that cuts the city in half. She got radial 
avenues through her old-fashioned gridiron 
of streets. She benefited by the removal 
of. slums where these interfered with the 
development of the city. Many narrow 
streets were widened into traffic arteries. 
Bottle necks were eliminated. Millions 
and millions and millions of dollars were 
spent recklessly. God knows how much 
was stolen or how much was wasted.” 
Probably the most disturbing symptom 
that has ever developed in Chicago’s 
chronic illness is to be observed now. 
This is the clear evidence that the head 
men of our criminal gangs, men who rule 
by assassination and to whom murder is 
a commodity, have determined to take 


control of city politics as the best and 
biggest of the rackets. The gangsters have 
already muscled into the labor field. They 
can regiment a great mass of voters 
through the agency of the unions they 
own. In some cases they bought those 
unions with money that came to them in a 
flood as a result of prohibition. So, polit- 
ical organization in the nature of things 
being built out of men and money, you 
can see the big gang leaders are justified 
in thinking they can take full control of 
politics. Hereafter, they hold, the politi- 
cians shall work for the gang; heretofore 
the gangs have worked for the politicians. 

There are fifty wards in Chicago. In 
five of the wards the Republican organiza- 
tion is absolutely in the hands of Capone 
gangsters. In the Democratic party they 
reach high up. They could not do so well 
unless they had some hold on the Demo- 
cratic ward organizations. 

Something much more precious than 
money has been wasted by the politicians 
(and the voters) of Chicago. In the end 
it may be seen that this precious thing 
which was wasted was liberty. 





And then she was Dr. Vickers, with a 
diploma under her arm; and then some- 
where, again minus her robes and with a 
fresh rosebud in the lapel of her suit, she 
was addressing a great luncheon at the 
Faculty Club, with perfectly enormous ap- 
plause whenever she came to a halt—no 
matter what she had said before the halt; 
and then she was on the train for New 
York again, very tired and, for all her 
efforts at cynicism about honors, very 
proud herself; and just before six she was 
whirled in a taxicab up to the door of 
the Stuyvesant Industrial Home for 
Women, of which she was superintendent. 
And immediately all purple honors and 
degrees were submerged in details of but- 
ter for the prison dining-room, the unfor- 
tunate conduct of prisoner No. 7,661, who 
had been caught distilling alcohol in the 
kitchen at night, and the feeble pedagogy 
of the teacher of dressmaking. 


"ue Industrial Home for Women, in 
the Borough of Stuyvesant, next to 
Bronx Borough, in Greater New York, was 
an entirely modern prison, as adapted to 
a jammed city. There was no room for 
gardens, but there was a central court, 
with a fountain, a not very extensive bed 
of flowers, handball-courts and standards 
for basketball; and on the roof, nine sto- 
ries up, there was room for all two hundred 
of the prisoners to walk in the sun at once 
with no sense of jail about it, save a high 
wire screen necessitated by notions of sui- 
cides. : 

The assembly hall had none of the damp 
stoniness of the chapel at Copperhead Gap. 
There were theater seats, subdued decora- 
tions in crimson and dull gold, a stage with 
curtain and scenery. 

There were no cells. Each prisoner had, 
at least when the prison opened, a room to 
herself, with wire-glass windows, but with- 
out bars. The rooms were ten feet by 
seven—not large, yet luxurious by com- 
parison, with a bed, a chair, a table, a 
wardrobe, bookshelves, such pictures as 
the prisoner cared to bring, running water, 
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and on the linoleum floor, a rug. On each 
floor was a sitting-room, with books and 
magazines, open to all inmates not under- 
going punishment, from after supper till 
bedtime, ten o’clock, and on each floor 
shower baths and toilets. They were clean. 
The plumbers regarded Ann as a terror. 

A rug on each floor! No one could quite 
believe it. A $5.98 rug on the floor! 

The entire building was of steel, cement, 
brick and glass. It could be kept spotless; 
under Ann, it was. Whatever else she 
might leave to the assistant superinten- 
dent, Mrs. Keast, Ann herself, with the 
doctor, inspected every corner, three times 
a week; and the sight of a cockroach 
caused the entire staff to be mobilized, 
and to a sound of trumpets and bug- 
powder it was routed. 

The women wore blue cotton cloth uni- 
forms all week. They were suggestive of 
uniforms only in being uniform. On Sun- 
day—when they were not, as in respect- 
able prisons, locked in cells from Saturday 
noon to Monday morning, but allowed to 
go to chapel, read in the sitting-rooms, 
loaf on the roof, as they wished—they 
could wear their own clothes. 

At no time was any rule of silence en- 
forced. 

There was, in the Industrial Home, a 
small, very modern knitting-works, which 
made sweaters, mufflers, caps of colored 
wool. It paid back to the State a part of 
the expenses of the prison, and the workers 
received from thirty to seventy cents a 
day—not a vast sum, possibly, yet many 
times as great as was paid for labor in 
most prisons in the world. But the heart 
of the prison, busy enough yet with no 
effort to make itself pay, save in the im- 
practical matter of saving human beings 
from the despair of sorrow and weariness, 
was what Ann called the Salvage Corps. 

There were vocational classes, as good 
as she could make them, classes in cooking, 
housekeeping, stenography, sewing, dress- 
making, millinery, fur-repairing, which 
turned an almost satisfactory number of 
petty criminals into self-dependent wage- 


earners. Ann was as unscrupulous as most 
reformers in getting teachers for nothing 
in these classes. There was the most com- 
plete parole system in America, and it re- 
garded itself (with a certain encourage- 
ment from Ann) as existing only to help 
discharged prisoners, and not as a set of 
cats trying to trap the mice. And most 
important of all in the Salvage Corps was 
the office of the psychiatrist. He was a 
good psychiatrist—or so Ann thought, at 
least. His business was to study not the 
crime that had been committed, but the 
individual who had committed it, and to 
find out why. He could not, or so Ann 
insisted, be very greatly shocked by a 
woman who had killed a blackmailer; he 
could be greatly perturbed by a woman 
clerk who had stolen stamps. 

With the psychiatrist was a full-time 
general practitioner. Their salaries were, 
on the books, eighteen hundred dollars 
each a year. They received ten thousand 
each; the extra money came from Lind- 
say Atwell, Ardence Benescoten, the Car- 
negie Foundation and Dr. Vickers, who did 
not employ redcaps. 

There were no executions. Ann was a 
little ashamed to have that supreme task 
done for her at Sing Sing. 


"THEY rushed up to the Great Woman, 
when she arrived at her desk at the 
Stuyvesant Industrial Home. The New 
York papers were calling, asking for in- 
terviews. And the Sevigne Club of Lima, 
Ohio, was calling, long distance, to ask her 
to lecture for them: And her old Settle- 
ment was calling, to ask her to come to 
Old Settlement Home Week, in May. 
There were twenty telegrams in front 
of the Great woman, when Mrs. Keast, 
the assistant superintendent, came in. 
Ann had once said that Mrs. Keast was 
“Mrs. Kaggs of Copperhead, plus New 
Hampshire inhibitions.” Mrs. Keast had 
been Ann’s rival for the position of su- 
perintendent of the Industrial Home. She 
believed in purity. She was absolutely 
honest. She was absolutely terrifying. 


She hated Ann rather more than the rest 
of the world. 

“Oh, good afternoon, Miss Vickers! I 
don’t know whether you would care for 
my humble congratulations, but I venture 
to give them to you, anyway. I’m afraid I 
must report to you and ask for your advice 
on two very serious, if I may say so, per- 
sonal problems that have entered today. 
The first is the woman that was caught 
making moonshine while she was in charge 
of the kitchen and dining-room at night.” 

“Ves. I don’t like that. She’s as bad 
as our respectable friends! Ill talk to 
her, later. But what’s the other?” 

“Well, there’s a woman just brought in 
this afternoon—while you were away— 
for blackmail; and she just won’t listen to 
any reason. Regular recalcitrant! Cursed 
me! I’ve got her in the Jug.” 

There were only two forms of punish- 
ment at the Industrial Home: docking of 
sitting-room privilege, and solitary con- 
finement in rooms as clean as the others 
and as light, but solitary and apart; and 
these two punishments Ann used as little 
as possible. But it is interesting to note 
that Mrs. Keast and the other veteran 
matrons seemed to catch some savory 
memory of older days by referring to 
these confinement-cells as “the Jug.” 

“All right, all right, Mrs. Keast. I'll 
see her before I go home.” 

Mrs. Keast sniffed herself away. 

The woman in the cell was Kittie Cog- 
nac; she did not look so elegant as she 
had three years ago, nor quite so vicious. 

“Why, Kittie, my dear! In again?” 

“Hell, no! I’m skating across the At- 
lantic!” 

On a wall-telephone Ann called the 
prison psychiatrist. 

“Dr. Alstein? Miss Vickers speaking. 
Will you please come around to D2, right 
away?” She looked around. Kittie’s 
hands were clenched, her eyes darting like 
lizards. Ann called again on the tele- 
phone: “Mrs. Keast, Miss Vickers. Will 
you have a room prepared for Miss Cog- 
nac? I’m taking her out of solitary. 
What? Yes, that’s what I said, Keast!” 


Bur as she spoke, Ann was thinking: 
“Oh, I’m ashamed of myself for 
speaking like that. Even to Keast! Dr. 
Sorella was right. It’s getting me, begin- 
ning to make me a tyrant, this prison life. 
No human being is good enough to be a 
jailer!” 

Dr. Alstein was racing down the corri- 
dor—a small compact man with kind 
neurotic eyes. 

“Doctor, here’s your case. My friend 
Kittie is essentially an egomaniac. But 
she’s highly competent, and I’m already 
planning to see that when she leaves this 
health resort of ours, she gets a smart 
gown- or hat-shop. She'll be a whale of 
a success. But meantime it will be a lit- 
tle difficult to convince her that we’re 
friends of hers. And we'll have to get 


her off the snow—cold turkey! —Do 
you mind, Kit?” 
Kittie Cognac was crying. “Oh, damn 


you, damn you! Can’t you leave me any 
self-respect? Won’t you even get in- 
sulted?” 

As Ann went down in the elevator, she 
remarked to herself: “Annie, I have 
never known you to be so hateful as when 
you took that sweetly forgiving and su- 
perior attitude toward Kittie Cognac.” 


ND so the Great Woman came home, 
by subway—not many Great Women 
can afford taxicabs; and in her apartment 
she sat by the telephone, thinking: “I 
wish I had a date for this evening. I wish 
some nice person would call me up and in- 
vite me to dinner and the movies, the way 
they would Tessie Katz or Birdie Wallop.” 
As dinner she made for herself, as wom- 
en do when they live alone, a cup of tea 
and a slice of toast; and as she consumed 
them, standing before the drain-board of 
the sink in her kitchenette, she brooded. 
“Funny, how I hate the phone when it 
rings in my office all day long. But now 
—I wish Lindsay would chuck his cursed 
Florists’ Dinner and come. Florists! I 
wish I had a husband who came home 
nights—no, no, not every night, but some- 
times, for a surprise. A sentimental one, 
who looked like William Gillette! I wish 
I had Pride. My daughter! I would be 
proud of her. I’m afraid I would send 
her to a terribly conservative school, and 
be proud of her horribly smart friends, 
like any other Waubanakee-born mother. 
And I killed you, I murdered you; and I 
am Dr. Vickers, superintendent of a pris- 
on! And with a great sum obtained I this 
freedom. But Paul said, ‘But I was free 
born.’ He was not! No one is!” 


ASRS apartment was as modern as the 
Stuyvesant Industrial Home, and 
though she didn’t like it, almost as hard. 

She had a living-room with the clean, 
hard, efficient brightness of steel and ce- 
ment and prickly plaster walls—yes, very 
clean. Tall windows with metal mul- 
lions. (From them you could see the 
East River, and hear the beckoning male 
hoarseness of steamers outbound for Ba- 
tavia and Goteborg and Corfu.) Un- 
yielding floors of linoleum laid in cement. 

She had made it as human as she could, 
with her little poor-folks’ store of soft, 
kind, human old things. Not many—not 
very many! The lounge on which Pro- 
fessor Vickers had slept every Sunday 
afternoon. His set of Dickens. The 
“David Copperfield” that she had read 
every year since she had been ten. And 
the “Water Babies” that he had given 
her at ten, and the “Idylls of the King,” 
with Glenn Hargis’ signature. And she 
had a large tomcat named Jones. 

A good many people came in: Malvina 
Wormser, Lindsay Atwell, Pat Bramble 
whenever she was in town, and the whole 
close clique of social workers, such as 
Russell Spaulding—Mr. Spaulding, who 
had been christened James Russell Lowell 
Spaulding, who signed it “R. Lowell 
Spaulding,” and who, for reasons Ann 
never did discover, was known through- 
out the whole world of social workers and 
radical dinner-attenders as “Ignatz.” 
Ann had known him at the Organized 
Charities Institute, of which he was a de- 
partment-head. He was large, round- 
faced and given to little jokes. As a small 
boy, Ann guessed, he had been the wistful 
fat one on whom the gang played all their 
jokes, and he had never quite got over it. 
Ann liked him because he was kind, be- 
cause he remembered to telephone when she 
was kept home by the ’flu, as well as did 
Lindsay Atwell. 

He was so thin and fine and gray and 
gracious, Lindsay Atwell. He remembered 
flowers and candy and birthdays. He 
kissed Ann tenderly and not too briefly, 
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Fide the Truth 


If your cheeksare sallow, eyesdull;if you’re 
always dead tired, don’t try to hide the truth. 
Take Dr. Edwards Olive Tablets. A safe 
substitute for dangerous calomel. Non-habit- 
forming. A pure vegetable compound that 
helps relieve constipation, cleanses the sys- 
tem, removes the greatest cause of pallid 
cheeks. A matchless corrective in use for 20 
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,PAT ENTS 


Write for free book ‘‘How to Obtain a 
Patent’? and‘‘Record of Invention’’ form; 

no charge for preliminary information. 
CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney,848 Adams Bidg.,Wash., D.C. 
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but nothing more. Sometimes she re- 
flected, “If that dratted man doesn’t pro- 
pose to me pretty soon, I’m going to pro- 
pose to him,” but she always forgot it. 

He came in for what New York politely 
called “tea” after a day when she had 
been particularly tried, when she was par- 
ticularly glad of his restfulness. A bad 
day. She felt womanish, clinging. When 
Lindsay came, she kissed him, to his placid 
surprise, till she almost strangled him. 
But she did not tell him she was tired; 
that had become his réle in their relation- 
ship. She drew the standard light nearer 
to the deepest chair, gave him the evening 
papers, and went out to the kitchen to 
mix the cocktails. 

As she dumped the magic ice-cubes out 
of the electric refrigerator, as she measured 
and shook, she hummed excitedly, and 
hummed: “Oh, what a blessed security 
we'll have, when Lindsay and I are mar- 
ried, and he comes home every evening 
like this. I hope he does want me to 
bring his slippers! He'll be a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
some day, and I think I'll be Governor of 
New York. Together, we’ll have some- 
thing like royal power. .. . But how can 
I be in Albany and he in Washington?” 

Lindsay sipped judiciously, as he did 
most things. He folded the newspaper 
exactly before he laid it down on the lit- 
tle square table by his chair, with its edges 
parallel to the edges of the table. And 
judiciously he spoke: 

“T think you ought to know, Ann: I 
am going to be married—to Margaret Sal- 
mon—you remember, the banker’s daugh- 
ter.” 

Ann sat down, quietly. She, who mostly 
did things with a certain jerkiness, put 
down her cocktail very carefully, like a 
judge laying his eyeglasses upon his desk 
when he is uncertain of the evidence, and 
therefore particularly precise in his charge 
to the jury. And carefully she spoke: 

“Ves? Miss Salmon? Such a nice girl. 
I remember her. At your flat.” 

(But, inside her, the Ann who had 
fought with Kittie Cognac and protected 
Birdie Wallop and defied Cap’n Waldo 
was raging profanely: “You are not! 
You’re going to marry me! That Sal- 
mon flapper, that limp, skinny bonehead 
that can only dance, and drive a motor 
so badly that she’s always getting wrecked 
and— Oh, my dear, this is the end, my 
Lindsay, my dear!”’) 


vo she was brooding, in fire and 
mud, Lindsay was saying: ‘You are 
the first to whom I have told this, because 
I dare to think of you as my best friend. 
Yes. My best friend.” He stopped. He 
scratched his upper lip. He was stand- 
ing now, still holding his undrained cock- 
tail, but his hand was trembling, and he 
set down the glass. A few drops on the 
little table. He absently wiped them off, 
very neatly, before he faced her again. 
“Ann, I had hoped once that I might ven- 
ture to ask you to marry me. You are 
the most worth-while woman I know, and 
the dearest. But I’m afraid you are a 
little too big for me. I have a career of 
my own. And if I married you, I’d sim- 
ply become your valet, I’m afraid, my 
dear.” 

“Ves. Yes, perhaps—it might be so.” 

“And dear, you must come to appre- 
ciate Margaret. You probably think she’s 


unformed but— Such a fine, delicate 
nature—simply too shy to express herself 
publicly, but so dear and— Oh, Ann, oh, 
my God!” 

He was kissing her in the awkwardness 
of passion, kissing her ears, her hair, her 
throat, her shoulders; then, crying, “I 
can’t stand it!” he was fleeing out of the 
room, out of the flat. 

She started to call him, but she did not 
move; just stood with her arms out to- 
ward the door... . 

For an hour she sat far forward in a 
deep chair, stooped over, biting at a 
knuckle. A hundred times she thought: 
“T’ll telephone him. I will! No. I 
won't.” She rose, mechanically, all her 
head filled with the vision of him and of 
his kisses; she drained his cocktail, washed 
the shaker and glasses, put them away, 
and unseeingly caressed Jones the cat 
when, to make her notice him, he had 
vainly played at cat-and-mouse with a 
ball of paper. “I'll telephone him. I 
must! I can’t let him go—at least not 
7? 


to that skimpy flapper! 


USSELL SPAULDING on the tele- 

phone. 

“Don’t suppose there’s a ghost of a 
chance you’re free for dinner this eve- 
ning, Ann? You're probably dining with 
the president of Columbia or the Pasha 
of Pezuzza.” 

“Oh! No! Russell, I’d be enchanted 
—I take it this is an invitation?” 

“By my halidom, yea! I'll be right 
around.” 


Her only side-thought was: “Only I 
do hope he won’t be too joky.” 
By the time he came in, she had 


changed from a suit to the first frock at 
hand, had washed her eyes and gargled, 
and was convinced that she had con- 
cealed her sorrow as only a Great Woman, 
used to facing and denying the public, 
ever could. He bounced in, crying: “How 
about some grand Chinese eats— Why, 
Ann, darling, what is it?” 

“What is what?” 

“Something’s worried you. 
Uncle Russell.” 

He loomed. He was so taller and wider 
than Lindsay; his chest so more keglike 
than Lindsay’s fastidious bosom. She 
wanted to lay her head there and howl. 
But she said briskly; ‘““Not a thing. Oh, 
just the usual fusses at the Industrial 
Home. I want to forget ’em. And if I 
do look a little palely loitering, it’s prob- 
ably because I’m famished. Let’s go eat.” 

His big hands, a little flabby, pinioned 
her arms to her side. He kissed her fore- 
head, brotherly, and grunted: “Well, I 
shan’t butt in, my good Doctor, but if I 
can do anything, proud to’ve met you. 
Let’s forget it. But no Chinese chow for 
you this evening, my good woman. What 
you need is— I know a Wop speakie 
where nobody will recognize even good 
and great leaders of public opinion like 
us, and the Chianti is practically drink- 


Tell old 


able. Come on!” 
And he wasn’t joky; he talked shop. 
Back home, Russell said cheerily: 


“Lookit! If you aren’t going off with your 
boy-friend Atwell next Sunday, why don’t 
you and I try to get hold of Malvina 
Wormser and Bill Coughlin of the New 
School and have a picnic in Westchester?” 
“Tl phone Dr. Wormser and phone you 
tomorrow. Thanks a lot, Russell.” 


He stooped for a kiss, then didn’t, and 
went off leaving her to weep—only the 
weeping did not come now. 

But the mention of Dr. Wormser made 
her long for that fount of life. With Dr. 
Wormser, she could weep; and if she did 
not weep, she would die. 

It wasn’t so late—a quarter after eleven. 
She telephoned, and in half an hour was 
across the fireplace from the dumpy lit- 
tle woman, smoking, and saying with 
careful gravity: ‘Malvina, I think the jig 
is up—my pretending, or at least want- 
ing, to be a woman as well as a glorified 
school-ma’am. Lindsay chucked me to- 
night. I haven’t come for encourage- 
ment, but more, sort of, to make a public 
and official registration of the fact that 
something, God knows what, in me makes 
it impossible for any real man to love 
me.” 

“That’s not true, Ann. You have some- 
thing; I have something; all superior wom- 
en have something (I s’pose we are 
superior, aren’t we? I dunno) that makes 
the pretty real men afraid of our over- 
shadowing ’em—the men who are ambi- 
tious, not commonplace, yet won’t stand 
comparison with better stuff. We have to 
depend on either men so small that they 
get their pride and egotism out of being 
known as our associates, or on men so big 
they’re not afraid of comparison with 
anyone. 

“Tt has nothing to do with sex attrac- 
tiveness. You and I have passion, some 
charm. In fact, Ann, you must get it 
right out of your head that it’s only am- 
bitious women that suffer so. It’s men, 
too. A first-class man marries a mean 
woman, and after she gets over her first 
awe of him as a celebrity, she puts in the 
rest of her life, till he chucks her, in try- 
ing to convince the world that she’s as 
good as he is. 

“Tt’s only an improbable accident when 
a woman and a man who are both of them 
big enough not to be jealous of each other 
do meet. ... And then, probably, when 
they do meet, one of ’em will already be 
married to some little pretentious squirt, 
and they can’t marry.” 

Somehow, when Ann went home, she 
couldn’t feel so tragic—just dreary and 
futile and not at all a Great Woman, but 
a very Little Woman. 


4d ews picnic was agreeable. For three 
weeks Russell Spaulding was chubbily 
attentive and blessedly unquestioning. 
Ann did not telephone to Lindsay. He 
called her tentatively, suggesting the 
theater, suggesting a party with his Meg; 
but she begged off, with hoarse polite- 
ness... . 

Ann was alone in her apartment. A 
knock, and her careless, “Come in.” 

No apparent response. She looked up. 
Lindsay, Atwell was in the doorway, star- 
ing. His hat was held in trembling hands. 
There was something indefinably aged and 
degenerated about him. His collar was 
proper enough, but his fastidious tie a lit- 
tle crooked, his hair not sleek. He looked 
like a sick man, and hopeless. He stum- 
bled as he came toward her desk. 

“Ann, I’m going crazy! I can’t stand 
Margaret! She’s a little peacock. Oh, I 
need your richness and realness— _ For- 
give me! Marry me!” 

“Why, I’m sorry, Lindsay; but Russell 
Spaulding and I were married yesterday 


afternoon, and we’re announcing it to- 
morrow.” 

“Why—my God, why?” 

“OQh—I suppose because he asked me 
to. And I do like him, you know. Yes. 
Of course I do.” 

It happened to be convenient for these 
two people, busy about all good works, to 
be married Thursday afternoon, but ‘for 
that night Russell had a dinner of the Sin- 
gle Tax Advancement Program, and the 
next night a committee meeting of the 
Friends of Russia, and he delicately men- 
tioned that it might be very nice if they 
didn’t do anything nuptial till Saturday, 
when they would start their three-day 
honeymoon at Malvina Wormser’s cot- 
tage. 

“All right,” said the romantic Ann. 

They arrived at the cottage at six of a 
fine early-spring evening, with a moon. 

There was no porter at the station. She 
admired—she was always forgetting how 
strong Russell must be—she admired the 
way in which he tossed their bags on his 
shoulder and wafted them away. 


N Dr. Wormser’s pine-ceiled long liv- 

ing-room, with its scent of wood and 
salt breeze and books, he lifted her from 
the floor, held her to his breast. 

“Hm! Some feat! I’m not a light- 
weight,” she said, released. 

“To me—’” Peering, she decided that 
he actually was not joking. “To me you 
are just a fragile little thing, to shield 
and baby and protect, for all your giant 
brain.” 

“Hm. Well, that’s a new way of look- 
ing at it. But if you should ever meet a 
friend of mine called Catherine Cognac, 
don’t tell her that. How about some sup- 
per? Did you really remember to bring 
some grub?” 

“Honey, your old man may be a frost 
as a sociologist, but as a picnic-provider, 
he’s I. Q. 100. He’s the king of boy 
scouts!” 

“Russell, my dear, say anything else 
you want to about any husband of mine, 
but never that.” 

She did not sound particularly merry. 

But she was touched to tenderness by 
the thoroughness of his shopping. Out of 
a wooden case, which he had carried in as 
easily as though it were—well, she finally 
decided, as easily as though it were a 
pretty heavy wooden case, some Smithfield 
ham, Irish bacon (perhaps it wasn’t quite 
so good as York State bacon, but then, 
it was imported), two chickens, two 
squabs, a roast of beef which they im- 
mediately popped into the electric refrig- 
erator, veal chops, and cans and boxes of 
corn, tomatoes, instant oatmeal, corn 
flakes, Camembert, Roquefort. She loved 
a grocery store as do all healthy dream- 
ers, and here was one of their own. 

Apron about his waist, capering, sing- 
ing “Smile, Smile, Smile,” Russell helped 
her prepare their first honeymoon meal, 
setting the table as deftly as a Foyot 
waiter. In fact, he was almost too help- 
ful and merry. Ann wished, presently, 
that he would be quiet. She was tired 
with a nameless tiredness. She wanted to 
dine well, to sit silently looking at the 
moon-webbed sea, to be kissed thoroughly, 
till she reeled, and to go right off to sleep 
with a man’s arm around her. 

“¢There’s a long, long trail a-wiiiind- 
ing—’ ” 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


of RepBooK MAGAZINE published monthly at Dayton, 
Ohio, for October Ist, 1932. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared John D. Hartman, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Assistant Treasurer of The McCall Com- 
pany, publisher of Redbook Magazine, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: The McCall Company, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Editor: Edwin Balmer, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City.. Managing Editor: None. Business Man- 
agers: None. 

2. That the owners are: The New Publishing Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, McCall Corporation, Wilmington, 
Delaware. (Owner of The New Publishing Co. stock.) 
The following are the names and addresses of stockholders 
holding 1 per cent or more of the capital stock of McCall 
Corporation: ie 

Atwell & Co., 45 Wall St., New York City; Claude R. 
Branch, P. O. Box 1205, Providence, R. 1.; Brown Bros. 
& Co., 59 Wall St., New York City; Oliver B. Capen, 
Chase National Bank, 45th St. & Madison Ave., New York 
City; Irving M. Day, ¢/o Guaranty Trust Co,, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City; Louis Eckstein, 36 So, State St., Chi- 
cago, Ill; Henry J. Fisher, c/o United States Trust Co. 
of N. Y., 45 Wall St., New York City; Hamilton Gibson, 
919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Blanche S, Giddens 
& Chicago Title & Trust Co., as Trustees Under Last Will 
& Testament of Louis M. Stumer, Dec’d., 69 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Tll.; Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y., 
James TH. Ottley, Gilbert Ottley & James B. Munn as 
Trustees Under the Will of James H. Ottley for the Benefit 
of Martha O. Crisp; Frances KE. Ottley; Gilbert Ottley; 
James H. Ottley; and Lucetta G. Ottley, 140 Broadway, N. 
Y. City; Stephan Hexter, 202 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
The MeCall Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York City; 
McCall Corporation, 230 Park Ave., New York City; Per- 
kins & Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J.; Ben- 
jamin J. Rosenthal, 36 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. ; Sifleet 
& Co., 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J.; John R. Simp- 
son, 29 Broadway, New York City; Sibyl Moore Warner, 
158 Elderwood Ave., Pelham, N. Y.; William B. Warner, 
230 Park Ave., New York City; Mrs. Ada Bell Wilson, ¢/o 
Trving Trust Co., 233 Broadway, New York City; Robert 
Cade Wilson, c/o Irving Trust Co., 233 Broadway, New 
York City. 

8. That the known bond holders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 


None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

John D. Hartman, Assistant Treasurer. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th day of 
September 1932. Joseph F. Fox, Notary Public, New York 
County Clerk's No. 136. New York County Reg. No. 4F298. 
My commission expires March 30, 1934. 












“Damn it, Russell, let it wind!” 

“Why, darling!” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Russell. I sort of grew 
tired of that song during the war.” 

They sat and regarded the guaranteed 
spectacle of moon on ocean, and he held 
her competently—neither with a stale and 
fishlike timidity, nor with too avaricious 
a passion. 

Abruptly, at eleven, he said: 
to bed.” 

“Well.” She felt virginal and frightened. 

In the living-room he seized her hand. 
She was nervous till she saw his face; then 
she wanted to laugh. He looked so lugu- 
briously sentimental; and so Y. M. C. A., 
at its manliest and most ponderous, 
sounded his voice: 

“Ann, the moment has come— We 
are both of us people of the world, and 
I think we’re rather unusually endowed 
with sense of humor, but let us for once 
forgo our humor and treat this hour as 
sacred.” 

He stripped her light dress up over her 
shoulders—she held up her arms willing- 
ly enough. And she was absorbed in him, 
beyond senses, whole... . 

She had liked Russell. At least she 
had liked his liking her. This night, from 
the moment when he had admitted his ten- 
dency to childish play-acting till the mo- 


“Let’s go 





ment when she woke in his arms, curled 
close together as two piled plates, she be- 
lieved, she was lyrically certain, that she 
loved him. 

For a day she enjoyed this abandon- 
ment to emotionalism, after all these 
years. But soon she began to find Rus- 
sell too coarse, too lacking in restraint. 
The second day she slipped away—ran 
down to the beach and sat in the sun, 
leaving him on the porch, peeling pota- 
toes and babbling on in the belief that she 
was in the kitchen. Sitting there in the 
sun, Ann thought: 

“He is a child. He does mean well. He 
is not a fool. (I do wish to God he 
wouldn’t be so joky, and I wish to God 
he wouldn’t tickle my sides!) But he’s 
a child. He’s vain. He’s pretentious. I 
don’t want him as the father of my chil- 
dren—of Pride... . 

“No. It’s not true. He’d probably be 
an excellent father—understanding and 
jolly. But—it’s just that I don’t want 
Pride to reproduce him. That’s what a 
woman wants in her child: to reproduce 
and perpetuate the man she loves.” 

“Oh, my God! How could I have done 
this? Just to get back at Lindsay, just 
to show him! This bumblepuppy! This 
joker! This teaser that thinks it’s funny 
to call me ‘Doctor’!” 


HEY had a flat—because it was large 

and cheap—in an ancient, almost pre- 
historic apartment-house built in 1895. 
It was above an extension of the Sixth 
Avenue Elevated, which, along with ‘trol- 
ley-cars, motor-cars, trucks and milk- 
wagons kept startling Ann all night long. 

But the living-room was thirty feet 
long, eighteen feet high. A superb place 
for radical parties. Or even liberal par- 
ties, which are larger, though not so vocif- 
erous per unit. 

She heard oceans and surges and surfs 
of talk here, and it was quite as differen- 
tiated as one surf from another... . 

In August, five months after her mar- 
riage, and a week after their summer va- 
cation, which Russell had insisted on their 
spending at a Progressive political confer- 
ence at a radical camp in the Adirondacks, 
Ann heard from Pat Bramble, in New 
Rochelle: 

“Dear Annie: 

“How do you like being married? Why 
don’t you come out and see me, week-end? 
Things gehen nicht too well bei business. 
There’s a real-estate agent in this town, 
one Lester Pomeroy by name, a regular 
Babbitt, the tall, thin, jolly, kind, dumb 
kind of Babbitt who’s been getting all my 
customers away from me. He may be 
dumb but he does know how to handle 
people who want a seventy-five-thousand- 
dollar palace with a sunken goldfish pool 
for thirty-five thousand dollars—six hun- 
dred dollars and a cigar down. He’s 
snatched all my trade. So I have married 
him. Come see us. Bring Russell if you 
must. Pat.” 

She went. She did not take Russell. 

Pat and the cheery Mr. Pomeroy (he 
liked golf but he did read the New York- 
er) had set up in a conventional and 
highly comfortable imitation-colonial sub- 
urban cottage. And Pat wore a flimsy 
flowered house-dress, and a beam of al- 
most idiotic content. 

“Oh, Ann,” she caroled, “I’m happy 
as two larks. My old man adores me. He 


thinks I’m a combination of Mrs. Brown- 
ing and Joan of Arc. We’re going to have 
kids, if I’m not too old. But oh, Annie, 
it isn’t the mild romance, such as it is— 


-it’s just the sordid, commonplace vulgar- 


ity of being protected—I mean as far as 
money is concerned; not having to get up 
early in the morning, every morning, and 
hustle to an office to battle with a lot of 
hard-boiled males all day. I can actually 
lie.abed, if I want to, and have the maid 
bring me breakfast. And I discover that 
all these years, what I’ve been putting into 
suburban real-estate was my longing for 
houses and bright new dishpans and gar- 
dens and mop-closets for myself! .. . 
It’s nervy of me, but I wonder a little if 
you don’t put a lot of submerged long- 
ing for children into your care for pris- 
oners? Let me show you the house. As 
a salesman, I would rate it about E2. As 
its mistress, I rate it Windsor Castle plus.” 

If Ann could not be quite so sentimen- 
tal over Pat’s Russian linen luncheon set, 
her gas dryer, her candlewick bedspreads, 
as Pat herself, she longed for them as 
(she fancied) Pat never had. 

She woke to robins and brightness, with 
no grease of the Elevated in the air. 

“Pride and I will have a place like this,” 
she said to herself... . 

The little surface, social irritations were 
what occupied Ann, when they had been 
married for six months. 

He most irritated her by treating her 
as a Little Woman. (He called her that.) 

He decidedly wanted her to be big 
enough to hold an office which would make 
them both socially important; he did not 
mind her applying her salary to the rent 
and grocery-bills; he was indeed irritated 
when she did not show off properly at 
public dinners and when, weary, she fell 
into cliches like “The first problem of 
penology is the safekeeping of prisoners.” 

Only, privately, she had to be a Little 
Woman—otherwise how, standing beside 
her, could he be Big Mans? 

And with all his proud attention to mas- 
tering her, Russell did do a good deal of 
quiet, earnest flirting—or “necking,” as 
in this era it was technically called. He 
was always a toucher and a feeler and a 
stroker. Even with men, though quite in- 
nocently, he liked to link arms, to pat 
their shoulders; with women he could only 
by violence be kept from kissing the cheek, 
hand-cupping the shoulder, encircling the 
waist and, in more promising cases, from 
stroking the ankle. At the larger par- 
ties Ann was, after eight months or ten 
of marriage, accustomed to seeing him slip 
off to pantries or balconies with, invari- 
ably, the slinkiest, short-skirtedest, most 
mouse-haired of the radical or literary 
young ladies present, and they would come 
back looking brightly ashamed. 

Ann felt definite urges to murder him. 


T wasn’t so much his offenses toward 

her sex loyalty; that was growing thin 
in her, month by month, as she realized 
that she was to him not a shrine but mere- 
ly another station on the railway. It was 
the insult to her dignity that he, who was 
privy to all her honesty and love and 
power of power, should so little appre- 
ciate them as to be entertained by the rat- 
tiest young women. 

Anyway, she wouldn’t have him for 
the father of Pride. He was too weak, 
too coy, too glib; a creek over pebbles. 


But—here was the heart and hell of 
woman’s tragedy; if she didn’t have Pride 
in the next two or three years, she could 
never have her. At forty-five she would 
be young, just mastering ambition—and 
too old for children. 

The cards were stacked—and no amount 
of spirited feminism would ever unstack 
them. 


Be their break came surprisingly. 

Russell romped home glowing. They 
had a free evening, also a splendid steak 
for dinner, and all looked rosy. She could 
tell by his tremendous lightness that he 
had a secret, and when she said—oh, quite 
fondly, “What have you up your sleeve? 
Something nice?” he leaped up and 
chanted: 

“Listen, baby, I’ve got the chance of 
my life! You know old Shillady, the big 
hotel-chain man—he’s contributed a lot 
to the O. C. I.? Well, he’s got an idea 
that the future money isn’t in the big ex- 
pensive hotels, like his—they’re being 
overdone now—but in the cheap places, 
for workmen and so on. He has an idea 
first for a chain of big cheap city hotels, 
superior lodging-houses, really. Well, of 
course, with all the lodging-houses and 
lunch-rooms and so on that I’ve run for 
the O. C. I., I know a lot about that stuff, 
and he’s offered me the assistant manager- 
ship of the whole chain, at twelve thou- 
sand a year—think of it! Twice my sal- 
ary now!—with a good chance ahead of 
the managership, and maybe thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year per annum per omnia 
secula seculorum. God, isn’t it mar- 
velous!” 

“Why—oh, Russell, do you really want 
to go into business?” 

“Well, I'll be damned! From you, of all 
people! You that are always questioning 
the value of all charity, all reform move- 
ments, always taking dirty little digs at 
people who think they can ‘save the world’ 
by the single tax, or abolishing cigarettes!” 

“T know. I know. Ido. So does Dr. 
Wormser question the value of everything 
in medicine beyond setting broken legs and 
giving salts and insulin and quinine. But 
that doesn’t mean she’d take a job in a 
grocery, not at a million dollars a year. 
Why, Russell, however little we do ac- 
complish, if anything, a social worker has 
a profession, like a lawyer or a doctor or 
an artist or a priest or a schoolmaster— 
yes, or a soldier; and he has certain al- 
most mystic obligations to it, incompre- 
hensible loyalties; and if he is real in it, 
he gives it up only in utter necessity and 
with agony—doesn’t chuck it lightly. You 
don’t need this money. We make enough 
between us—” 

“And now I suppose you'll throw it up 
to me that without your salary we 
wouldn’t have enough to—” 

“My dear Ignatz!” She wasn’t par- 
ticularly tender and wistful and wifely 
now. “That’s so obviously what you 
would say, that I’m surprised to hear you 
say it.” 

“Well, if you think I’m going to go on 
tagging after you—I’ll be a millionaire 
one of these days, and—” 

“A million dollars!” Ann mocked. “Now 
won’t that be elegant! And what will you 
do with all this nice lovely money? I'll 
tell you: you'll be a philanthropist, and 
then you'll be able to tell an adoring table- 
ful of young uplifters that in going into 


business, you haven’t given up any of 
your ideals. ... I’m going for a walk.” 


REPENTAN CES there were, of course, 
and apologies, and smoothings out; but 
for once Russell held to his purpose. He 
did resign, to help start the hotel-chain; 
and seeing his joy in having for the first 
time in his life enough money to take 
taxies without calculation, Ann was cer- 
tain that she had been unjust—as to him. 
But as to herself: she was jolly well not 
going on as an appendage to lodging-houses. 

The lease on their Byzantine apartment 
was up on January 1, 1930, which was a 
year and three-quarters after their mar- 
riage. Russell had to go to the Pacific 
Coast, on affairs of the hotel syndicate, 
and left it to Ann to find them a new 
apartment and one more modern, worthy 
of a rising young lord of hotel-keeping. 

She found an excellent apartment for 
him. Her own books and chairs and linens 
she moved back to the hotel apartment 
in which Russell had found her. 

He stormed in on her, when he came 
back; but all his he-man storminess blew 
over before her cold eyes. ‘What’s the 
idea? Just what have I done—leaving me 
flat like this?” he begged. 

“Nothing, my dear.” She was kindly 
enough now, no longer cold. “But when 
chance gives us such a moment for the 
break that’s inevitable, let’s take it, not 
drag on, trying and failing, and trying and 
failing again, till everyone is sick of it, 
as most married couples do when they are 
breaking up.” 

“D-do you want a divorce?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“Then let’s—oh, if you must, we’ll live 
separately. For a while—try to see where 
we stand. And—honestly, it isn’t just 
that I don’t want people to laugh at me 
because I couldn’t hold you, Ann. I have 
loved you, better than I ever did any- 
body. I do love you! I don’t under- 
stand! I don’t know what I’ve done!” 

He stood humbly, a large man, twist- 
ing his hat, and out of his plump face 
looked the eyes of a terrified child... . 

Then Ann was lonelier than ever she 
had been in her life—much lonelier than 
when she had dwelt in this barren hotel; 
for now there was no Lindsay Atwell or 
Russell Spaulding to call; and Pat Bramble 
Pomeroy rarely came into town from 
New Rochelle. 

Russell did creep pleadingly around, 
once a week; and once she let him stay 
the night; but it was strained, too eager 
to be eager; it was not a success. 

Yet such was her loneliness, such the 
purposelessness of her undesired freedom, 
that late in March, when Russell quivered 
in to say that people were beginning to 
laugh at him, she consented to come back. 
Only, she said, she must have another 
couple of months to herself—to discover 
herself. 


D® MALVINA WORMSER was giv- 
ing a party. Dr. Wormser had no 
great strength with which to dominate or 
resist the idea-merchants, but she had 
something better: a deep placidity, so 
that she could sit amiably indifferent by 
the fireplace, smiling on her party, neither 
bored nor so inspired that she would 
not sleep that night. 

Ann watched her, across the room, en- 
viously. She herself was bored. 
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She yawned internally: “Oh, God! I 
think I'll go home and turn on the radio!” 

She roused to a human curiosity then 
that was almost excitement. Shouldering 
into the room came a sturdy, red-bearded 
man, not very tall, but of a bulldog build, 
a red bulldog. His beard was short, coarse, 
aggressive; his eyes were lively, and his 
forehead, under ruddy and bristling hair 
that was turning gray, was fine, veined, 
distinctly paler than his apple cheeks. His 
hands were those of a prizefighter, but they 
were manicured. He wore excellent din- 
ner clothes, the tie atrociously knotted. 

Ann had never been introduced to him, 
but she had seen him, at a public din- 
ner. He was Judge Bernard Dow Dol- 
phin, of the Supreme Court bench of New 
York State. He was an acquaintance of 
Lindsay Atwell’s; he had been of value in 
lifting Ann to her position of superinten- 
dent. He was a competent scholar, a 
giver of sane and honest verdicts—and 
he was a notorious devotee of wine and 
wenching; he gave authoritative lectures 
in the law-schools—and he was an asso- 
ciate of all the most extravagantly 
dressed, cynically dissipated, probably- 
grafting higher politicians of the State. 

In political circles he was known as 
Barney Dolphin. 

He was a B.A. of Fordham University, 
with honors and with his letter in base- 
ball; he was a graduate of the Harvard 
Law School, with a year at the Sorbonne; 
he was an honorary LL.D of three univer- 
sities; and he was said to speak French, 
Italian, Polish, Yiddish, English and East 
Side with perfect correctness and fluency. 
He was the first authority in New York 
City on railroad bonds, and he had once 
played poker for thirty-two hours straight. 
He could quote Balzac, Zola and Victor 
Hugo by the page, and he had never heard 
of Michelson, Millikan or Compton. He 
was supposed to be a millionaire—it was 
also supposed that the speculation which 
had led to this state of bliss had been 
honest—and he was reported still to own 
the brick shanty on Morton Street where 
he had been born, and to retire there to 
cook corned beef and cabbage for him- 
self when he was tired. He was a favor- 
ite at Bradley’s Casino at Palm Beach, 
and at the Queens County Orphanage. He 
was fifty-three years of age, and he could 
run a hundred yards in thirteen seconds. 
His name had been uncomfortably in the 
air in three divorce-suits. He was a 
merry man on the bench, and he could 
flash into horrifying cold rage at lawyers 
who sought to advantage themselves of 
that merriment. 


NN watched Judge Dolphin stalk past 

the chatterers up to Dr. Wormser. 
His quick eyes seemed to snatch the 
soul out of everyone he passed. He 
kissed Dr. Wormser’s hand, and held it. 
The young men came to speak to him, 
and he answered them with the swift, 
heart-warming and entirely meaningless 
smile of the politician. 

It was half an hour before Judge Dol- 
phin drifted Ann’s way, and glancing at 
her noncommittally, murmuring, “May 
I?” dropped onto the couch by her. An 
earnest youth who had been tutoring her 
was gone, and she was exhausted. She 
had to rib herself up to say warmly: 
“TI have something to thank you for. I 
believe you were in good measure respon- 
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sible for my getting my job, and—I did 
write to you, but I’ve never had the 
chance to thank you in person.” 

“Oh. Oh, yes.” 

“Pm Ann Vickers, of the Stuyvesant 
Industrial Home.” 

His glance at her was swifter than ever, 
and more bladelike. Then he shook his 
head. Every hair of his bristly small red 
beard seemed a wire throwing off sparks. 

“Nonsense, my dear girl! You a re- 
formatory superintendent? Where’s the 


glasses. Where’s the thin lips? Where’s 
the patient-martyr expression?” 
“Oh, I’m worse yet, Judge. I’m the 


matron kind. I mother the poor souls, 
and they have to stand for it.” 
“Ves, that may be true; but you don’t 
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look much like the black lace mitts and 
just a little gray home in the West to 
me. You look like a good companion.” 

“T’m not. I feel melancholy.” 

“You a communist?” 

“How do I know? I don’t know any- 
thing about it. I’m certainly not against 
it. But I’m bored by hearing these peo- 
ple talk about it.” 

“Yeah, I imagine, Doctor. I’ve been 
here’—glance at the watch on his broad 
hairy red wrist—‘“thirty-two minutes now, 
and forty seconds, and I’ve heard these cap- 
illaries settle everything except their rent. 
Let’s go off and kill a policeman, and then 
I'll sentence both of us to your pretty jail 
and we can live there happily together.” 


H's eyes fastened on hers, without eva- 
sion, with a mocking boldness that 
she had never known in any male since 
Adolph Klebs—his eyes said that he con- 
sidered her an extremely warm and tempt- 
ing woman. 

“Let’s. be serious,” she begged, appar- 
ently not much offended. “I don’t mean 
as serious as these professional seriouses 
here, but I’m singularly poor at persiflage 
tonight.” 

“Vou’re missing your Russell, then? Or 
just plain lonely?” 

“Vou—” 

“Certainly. I know everything. My 
business, as a politician. I knew you when 
I came in tonight. We were at the same 
dinner, two years ago—the Vestal Asso- 
ciation—you sat at the last table on the 
right from the speakers’ table, and you 
sat between— Wait! Wait! Don’t tell 
me!” He snapped his stubby fingers; a 
dry, clicking sound. “You sat between 
Dr. Charley Sargon, and some dean from 
N. Y. U. And while I was discoursing 
learnedly on the codification of airplane 
ordinances, I was looking at you; you 
were smoking Turkish cigarettes, from a 
leather case, Wop or Viennese, I should 
think—and I was looking at you, and 
thinking what a sweet mouth you had to 
kiss—life in your lips, not wet parch- 
ment, O lady, in this town of parchment 
women! But of course I gave up such 
evil thoughts, at once, as a good Judge 
should!” 

She was goggling. It was all dismay- 
ingly accurate. She felt helpless—the 
more helpless when he laughed at her, 
tucked her hand over his arm, squeezed 
it between his arm and side, and laughed 
again, and she wanted very much indeed 
to lay her forehead against his shoulder 
and weep, and go to sleep there. 

She smiled at him, a little hazily, and 
complained in a small voice: “I suppose 
I should have said something about blar- 
ney. One does; but then you do over- 
power— Actually I don’t suppose you 
are Irish—” 

“One quarter. And one quarter low 
Cockney fishmonger. But the other half 
isn’t so high-caste. But like all the bhoys, 
like Al Schmitt the German, I’m ex-offi- 
cio Irish, just as Herbert Hueffer is ex- 
officio Iowa-New-England-English. . . . 
Let’s get out of this, Ann. We don’t want 
to listen to their talk. If we want to know 
anything, the printing-presses are still run- 
ning, I believe. Let’s drive somewhere. 
Elegant night, for March. Come on!” 
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“All right.” 

His car was a cream-colored road- 
ster with low-set red leather seats. It 
seemed long as a locomotive. He fished 
a fur robe from the rumble, tucked her in 
neatly, with no insinuating fondling of 
her knees—quick he was, and as imper- 
sonal as a coachman. 

“Are we going anywhere in particular?” 
she asked. 

“T don’t know. On Long Island. We'll 
stop and get warm, whenever you want. 
By the way: Barney Dolphin is the name.” 

He said nothing more, for miles. 

They lurched through streets of banal 
shops and barren apartment-houses, passed 
a craggy desert made out of a million tons 
of waste ashes, sprang forward with open 
road, and smelled the salt of Sound. 
Creeping cold came insinuating under 
Ann’s fur robe. Just as her breast began 
to creep with chilliness, he slid to a stop, 
silently gave her a flask from which she 
drank excellent Scotch, tucked in the robe 
again, and whisked on. 

“Like it, Ann?” 

“Love it!” 

His hands lay on the wheel seemingly 
without pressure. He drove as a man 
eats. His eyes were on the road every 
second, but never with strained inten- 
sity. She wondered—how came she to 
think of that boy, when she hadn’t for 
years?—she wondered if Adolph Klebs 
didn’t drive like this, if he was still alive. 

Save that they were on Long Island, 
she had no notion where they were. She 
did not believe that she had ever seen 
this road; it was a highway out of the 
movies, with no geography, no reality. 

Barney was talking, abruptly: 

“T’m glad you came, tonight especially. 
I’ve been worried. I’m going to be in- 
vestigated. New committee of the legis- 
lature. You see, I’ve made a lot of money. 
Z think, honestly. I won’t pretend I 
haven’t had good tips on the market, but 
I don’t think I ever paid for ’em by any 
infraction of justice. My judicial record 
seems to me sound as a bell. But who 
knows how the righteous and the publicity- 
hounds may apparently prove that any 
mistake I may have made was pure and 
simple racketeering? And all the babies 
I send up, won’t they be happy to see the 
press sniffing and snouting into my pri- 
vate affairs! I’m worried. It’s been a 
devil of a comfort to have you here—as 
though you understood everything, with- 
out my having to tell you—Ann.” 

“Have they anything on you?” 

“VYes—this: I’ve always been careless 
as the devil about my private acquaint- 
ances. I’d send any one of ’em up like 
a shot—or I hope I would—if necessary; 
but until they’re indicted, they’re my 
friends. I find them considerably more 
amusing than lawyers who play chess and 
go to the opera. But my little buddies 
do give the investigators a beautiful lot 
of clues that aint there! Do my pals 
shock you?” 


“ENT it rather unusually late—Bar- 
ney?” Ann asked presently. “I can’t 
get at my watch. Where are we going?” 

“Yes. I’m afraid it’s time to turn back. 
But we’re almost out at my country place. 
Two miles more. Let’s stop in there and 





have some cold turkey, and a bottle of 
beer out of the ice-box. Place is practi- 
cally closed; my wife and girls—my two 
daughters—young ladies now—they’re in 
Europe; I just go out occasional week- 
ends. But there'll be something to eat, 
and we can get warm before we turn back.” 

She knew, she said to herself, that he 
had been craftily heading for his den all 
the while. She felt that she ought to be 
indignant. She couldn’t be. She liked 
him, through to the marrow. 

The two miles, at their speed, took two 
and a half minutes, and while she was still 
speculating they turned in between con- 
crete pillars, swung up a quarter-mile of 
curving driveway, and came up all-stand- 
ing before what seemed to be an immense 
house in brick and limestone Georgian. 
Ann had a feeling Barney would ring and 
be admitted, as in an English novel, by a 
butler and footmen. But he led her to 
a small side door, and they came into a 
white passage to a kitchen out of a house- 
wife’s dream of Paradise—linoleum floor, 
tiled walls in canary yellow, long gas range 
plus coal-stove with a hood, polished metal 
sink and, unknown in even the most ad- 
vertising-sectionesque of American kitch- 
ens, on the walls a family of copper pots, 
from grandfather pot to baby, surely im- 
ported from France. 

And an ice-box seven feet wide, elec- 
tric—in it beer, a cold chicken, a cold 
duck, Beluga caviare; and in the pantry 
a vast box of English biscuits. 

“Too cold for beer, don’t you think?” 
said Barney. “I'll make you a cup of 
tea. Like it?” 

“Love some! I’m cold to the bone.” 

“Wish it weren’t so late; I’d cook you 
a whole dinner. I may be an illiterate 
jurist, and even a Harvard man can beat 
me at hand-ball, but I’m the best damn’ 
cook outside the Colony.” His way of 
turning on the gas, lighting it, reaching 
for the tea-kettle, the professional sure- 
ness of it, proved his words. 

He refused Ann’s help—Russell would 
certainly have taken it; she noted again 
that it is perhaps a myth that it is the 
soft men who are “handiest about the 
house.” She could see Barney Dolphin 
as a camp cook, an army cook, a ship’s 
cook, enjoying it, while Russell puttered 
in kitchens and gawped and got in the 
way. She sat on a high stool, happily 
watching him, warm now in the kitchen, 
a kitchen so hot, indeed, that Barney 
stripped to his shirt-sleeve, so that she 
noted more than ever his solid shoulders. 
He deftly made chicken sandwiches, made 
toast for caviare. He had their supper 
ready in ten minutes, and they ate it at 
the kitchen table, not very talkative, mere- 
ly exchanging grateful scandal about 
judges and court officials and prison ex- 
perts whom they knew in common. 

Elbows on table, chin on hands, he 
looked through her eyes into her brain. 

“You're cold, my dear. It’s late.” 

He came around the table to kiss her 
with a professional sureness which capti- 
vated her while she felt that it ought to 
shock her, 

They went down the white passageway 
to an entrance hall, with portraits which 
seemed to her old and handsome. She 
halted, nervously. On the landing, illu- 
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By Attia mhinciug |PIG-Pay Hotel Job 


Saleswoman, Without Experience, Becomes 
Hostess of Resort Hotel in Few Months 


‘Be a Hotel Hostess.’ To me, weary from being on 
my feet all day, dissatisfied with my earnings as a 
saleswoman, unhappy and faced with the prospect of 
doing the same dull, monotonous work for years— 
that headline stood out like a beacon light. I read the 
advertisement, then sent in the coupon. 


“A few days later the Lewis Schools’ book, ‘YOUR 
BIG OPPORTUNITY,’ arrived. Here was everything 
I wanted—fascinating work amidst rich, luxurious 
surroundings, daily contact with people of wealth and 
culture, a splendid salary and a brilliant future. Con- 
trast all that with my position in a retail store. Do 
you wonder that I enrolled that night? 


“Clipping that coupon started me towards success. 
I had hardly completed the course before I was of- 
fered this fine position as hostess-housekeeper at this 
beautiful place in the Adirondacks. My Lewis Train- 
ing proved the only recommendation I needed, despite 
the fact that I knew absolutely nothing about hotel 
work before enrolling in the Lewis Schools. Could 
you ask for more convincing proof than that of the 
value of my Lewis Course?” 


Lillian Lansing is typical of the thousands of Lewis- 
Trained men and women who have won quick suc- 
cess in the fascinating hotel, club, restaurant and 
institutional _field—one of America’s greatest indus- 
tries. Our FREE Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTU- 
NITY,” tells how to secure a well-paid position and 
explains how you are registered FREE of extra cost 
in the Lewis National Placement Service, which covers 
the country at 70,000 points through special arrange- 
ment with Postal Telegraph. You can make Lillian 
Lansing’s story YOUR story—by deciding to do TO- 
DAY what she did a few months ago. Fill in the cou- 
pon and MAIL IT NOW! 
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Who in 4 Months, Without Experience, Became 
a Hotel Manager with a 90% Increase in Salary 


“T was idly looking over the pages of a magazine. 
Tired after a hard day at the garage in which I worked, 
dissatisfied with my salary, the lack of opportunity, 
long hours and unpleasant surroundings, my atten- 
tion was drawn to an advertisement, ‘Hotels Call For 
Trained Men and Women.’ I clipped the coupon and 
sent for a copy of the Free Book offered. 


“Soon I received the Lewis Schools’ book, ‘YOUR 
BIG OPPORTUNITY.’ What a difference between 
the monotony of my garage work and the luxurious 
surroundings, daily contact with the best people, more 
pay and unlimited opportunities this fascinating field 
offered! I enrolled that evening. 


“After completing one-third of the Course, I secured 
a Clerk’s pace. In less than FOUR MONTHS I 
was offered a position as Hotel Manager, with a 90% 
INCREASE IN SALARY! 


“My success is due to the Lewis Hotel Training 
Schools and the assistance they gave me. I shall never 
regret the day I clipped the coupon and sent for their 
literature.” 


A. L. Cummin is but one of thousands of Lewis- 
Trained men and women who now hold well-paid 
positions in the billion-dollar hotel, club, restaurant 
and institutional field. Our FREE Book, ‘YOUR BIG 
OPPORTUNITY,” gives full details as to how to 
qualify for a well-paid | gaa and explains how you 
are registered FREE of extra cost in the Lewis Na- 
tional Placement Service. What A. L. Cummin_ has 
done YOU can do if you will make the same decision 
TODAY that_he made not so long ago. Sign the cou- 
pon and MAIL IT NOW! 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, President 


Hall EW-161 


Washington, D. C. 


Some of the WELL-PAID Positions Open to Both MEN and WOMEN 














I OO Manager 0 Apt. Hotel Manager 
j CG Asst. Manager OC Banquet Manager 

| O Hostess 0 Matron 

1 Cl Steward OO Maitre d’Hotel 

| OJ Housekeeper es paras 

1 Cl Cashier O Dietitian ; 

! ( Purchasing Agent Oo Supt. of Service 

! 1 ChieforFloorClerk U Publicity Director 
! © Social Director 0 Club Manager 

! C2 Auditor OC Restaurant or Cof- 
! 1] Sports Director fee Shop Manager 





LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
Hall EW-161, Washington, D. C. 

Please send me FREE of charge and without 
obligation, details as to how to qualify for the 
hotel, club, restaurant and institutional field. 
Iam particularly interested in the positions 
I have checked. 
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minated by a strip-light, was the portrait 
of a woman as cool and clear and slender 
and proud as though she were made of 
rock-crystal, and beside her two girls, 
fragile and disdainful. 

“Tt is your wife?” said Ann, stricken. 

“Yes. Mona. And the girls. Good- 
looking, I believe.” His hand was urg- 
ing her upstairs. “Worried, dear?” 

“No, but—oh, Barney, it is a little 
sudden, but I’m afraid I like you im- 
mensely. Defenselessly, almost! I think 
you like me.” His kiss explained that he 
jolly well did, and there was going to be 


something done about it. ‘But we can’t 
make love here. It’s Mona’s house, so 
utterly hers. If we were casuals, strays, 
meetings by chance way off in some inn, I 
wouldn’t care. But I can’t hurt her; and 
it seems to me (perhaps I’m idiotic) that 
the essence of her is immanent here every- 
where. I can’t betray her that much.” 


In next month’s Redbook this rec- 


ord of an American woman’s life 
reaches its climax. 





A Fortress of Health 


A famous (Medical Center 
in New OSork City 


N peace-time as well as in war-time 
a hospital is a fortress of health. 


Our fine, modern hospitals are the 

richest storehouses in the world of 

medical knowledge and skill. They 
are health centers which guard the people of 
their communities. 


While your hospital is nursing the sick and 
the injured, its laboratories are finding new 
ways to protect your health. As a result of 
medical research in hospitals, many diseases 
are disappearing. 


Modern surgery, aided by skilful nursing in 
hospitals, restores to health tens of thousands 
each year. 


In the past, people generally have thought 
of hospitals merely as the best places to 
which’ they could go in case of accident or 
when an operation was unavoidable. Today 
people are rapidly beginning to realize that 
the hospital is the best place in which to be 
in event of any serious illness. 
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No home, no matter how comfortable, is so 
well equipped to furnish the many forms of 
service—any one of which may be needed 
instantly and imperatively—as a properly 
conducted hospital. 


People unfamiliar with the wide scope of 
hospital work think only of the patients in 
hospital beds. One great hospital in New York 
City treats in its clinics an average of 1400 
visiting patients each day. The hospital of the 
future will play an even greater part in caring 
for the health of the people. It will bea medi- 
cal center which radiates health protection. 


National, State and County hospitals are 
supported by taxation. A few private hos- 
pitals and sanatoria are on a self-supporting 
basis. But the great majority of private 
hospitals are dependent upon endowments 
and sustaining contributions for bare neces- 
sities — proper equipment and needed 
surgical, medical and nursing staffs. 


Appreciate Your Local Hospital. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 


© 1932 m.L.1. co. 


Impertinen 


Come now, admit it; YOU DON’T KNOW. 

You don’t know because halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) rarely announces its presence to the 
victim. 

You undoubtedly like to believe that your 
breath is sweet and agreeable, but statistics 
prove that the chances are against it. Almost 
everyone is afflicted with halitosis at one time or 
another, for the reason that 90% of halitosis is 
caused by fermentation of tiny bits of food 
skipped by the tooth brush. 

The fastidious and intelligent thing to do is to 
rinse the mouth with Listerine—then you know 


YOUH BREAI 
TODAY 







your breath cannot offend. Listerine cleanses 
and sweetens the mouth, halts fermentation, the 
cause of breath odors, and immediately over- 
comes the odors themselves. 

Tests show that Listerine instantly conquers odors 
that ordinary mouth washes cannot hide in 12 hours. 
Listerine’s taste is so pleasant, too; conspicuously 
absent is that bitter, metallic after flavor that char- 
acterizesmouth washesso harsh they must bediluted. 

Keep Listerine handy in home and office. 
Slip it in the bag when you travel, and in the side 
pocket of your car when you motor. It is your 
assurance that you will be welcome to others. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





NOVEMBER 522 TO NOVEMBER 26 


MAKE A DATE 
gon ith 


Aren’t youelated at the very thought 
of gracing your table with this 
modernly-beautiful, socially-ap- 
proved silver service? And well you 
may be. For it’s 1847 Rogers Bros. 
— genuine original Rogers Silver- 
plate. Now you will have the smart 
new Viande* knives and forks... 
the cream soup spoons... salad forks 
...yes, and the extra tea spoons. 
The pieces you need for entertaining 
graciously... pieces your guests 
expect to find on the table of the 
modern hostess. . Thirty-six pieces 
in all for only $29.95. The same set 
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Six brilliant patterns to choose from: Anniversary, 






Ancestral, Legacy, Ambassador, Silhouette, and 
Her Majesty. (Illustrated from left to right.) And 
each 36-piece set packed in a gorgeous Tuck-Away 


Case — Richly lined with regal red velour. 


The mark of the Interna- 
tional Silver Company— 
@ guarantee of quality. 
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that will again sell for $41.00 after 
November 26th—the date this very 
special offer will be withdrawn. 

Smart woman that you are, you'll 
make a date to visit your 1847 Rogers 
Bros. dealer right away. Or—just 
hand this page over to your husband. 
Christmas is near. He’ll get the idea. 
And the set, too. 

Ifyou will write Ann Adams, Dept. 
Z-21, at the address given below, 
she will be glad to send you an in- 
teresting table setting guide entitled 
“How Much Silver”. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


A PRODUCT OF THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


©1932, |. S. CO. 


